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@ No loading machine can perform better 
the transportation system that serves 
On this basis, the No. | mine of the 
Norton Coal Corporation, in western Ken- 
takes its place among the leaders 
an average of 210 car changes per 
How Norton does it—an nd how it 
black powder in steel shells for shoot- 
3+ its Crabtree mine—are described 

he article on p. 29. 


@ Squawks from the inner man bring visions 
teaks with all the fixings, including to- 
toes, cucumbers and lettuce, not to 
ntion spinach and other mbers of the 
etable family. "Stewed Black Diamonds 
pear on no menu. Nevertheless, coal 
lots of ''vittles,"’ as in Ohio, leader 
hothouse-vegetable production. Coal 
Ace brings you an investigation report i 


July issue, 


3 


* — gazing seldom is practiced in 
fices, but now that New York is but 
emory, bituminous Operators are cast- 
eye to the future. With consumer 
ks in the East deple saad 20,000,000 tons 
the Appalachian stoppage, replenish- 
nts are in order. Eastern and Southern 
nes therefore may expect good business, 
slack leading the field, says G. B. 
ild in reviewing the situation in the 

e starting on p. 33. 


@ "Get it down fast" is the watchword in 
shaft sinking. So the C. H. Mead Coal 
Co., in southern West Virginia, put down a 

)-ft. air opening in 82 days, pre-grouting 


test holes to prevent the inflow of water. 


A substantial increase in air circulation with 

in fan horsepower are among the 

fits listed by William Yates, who will 

ribe the work in the next issue of 
Aae. 


e Cincinnati has come and gone but its 
th of information on operating methods 
equipment reflects Old King Coal's 
nined refusal to lie down and die. 


those who went—and especially for 
who didn t—Coal Age summarizes the 
ical sessions in the amen beginning 
5S! and follows through with a |6-paqge 
J the latest advances in minir 
ent on p. 59. 

@ Has steel a major place in the mine-tim 

3 picture? Coal-mining men in sear 


answer to this question will find help 
r. R. G. Wuerker's series of three ar- 


reviewinc y Ft uropean deve lopme 2nTs an d 
tices. The ‘irs! article, disc ussing arches 
rings, is scheduled for early publica- 
and will be followed by analyses of 
shatt tin 


bering and supports for work- 
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Pertinent and Impertinent 


elf THE PRESIDENT’s latest 
plan holding it ‘‘necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of the Re- 
organization Act to abolish the 
National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission’’ had stopped right there 
instead of continuing with ‘‘and 
transfer its functions to the 
Secretary of the Interior,’’ there 
might have been jubilant dane- 
ing in the village streets and bon- 
fires in the mountain camps. 
As a fact-finding and statistical- 
recording ageney the Coal Com- 
mission has undoubted merit, but 
its attempts to reconcile the ir- 
reconcilable certainly have played 
hob with the industry to date. 


e Too BAp the Appalachian 
wage negotiators’ personally con- 
dueted tour to Washington last 
month could not have been staged 
when the cherry trees were in 
bloom. It might have added an 
artistic touch of color to a drab 
day. 


¢ Not so LONG aGo the board 
of an important eoal-producing 
company was asked to authorize 
the installation of a dedusting 
plant at one of its mines. The 
request, involving an expenditure 
of less than $75,000, originated 
with the sales department, which 
was having a hard time market- 
ing the company’s stoker coal in 
competition with more modernly 
equipped operations. Although 
it was estimated that the capital 
investment could be recovered in 
a few months through increased 
realization on a premium prod- 
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uct, the directors said, ‘‘no. 
With the sales department still 
on the defensive trying to sell 
a product alert retailers and con- 
sumers won’t buy, an impertinent 
inquirer might ask who is saving 
money and who is losing profits. 


@ ANOTHER COMMENTATOR @alls 


coal ‘‘a sick industry in any 
ease’’ and proceeds to explain 
the inexplicable ‘‘eoal  strike,’’ 


which actually did not exist, to 
her host of readers in great and 
forceful detail. But why Dorothy 
Thompson should ‘‘deprive the 
workers of any opportunity ever 
to change their minds and ever 
to change their union’’—assum- 
ing they want to strike off their 
UMW shackles—by the present 
union-shop agreement is going 
just a bit too far. If the present 





Wagner law prohibits a majority 
of the employees in a bargaining 
unit from changing their allegi- 
ance to another union at the 
termination of a wage contract, 
the National Labor Relations Act 
must have been rewritten with- 
out anyone’s knowledge.  For- 
ever and ever is a long, long 
time, Dorothy. 


e For YEARS superficial econo- 
mists have delighted in bracket- 
ing coal and textiles as the sick 
children of industry. And both 
patients have repeatedly con- 
founded the diagnosticians with 
a resiliency in bouncing out of 
disasters which would have en- 
gulfed many stronger industries. 
But now comes news that really 
ought to make leaders in the coal- 
mining industry sick. While bi- 
tuminous coal is straining to 
$235,000 per 
research pro- 


collect a piddling 
year to 
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vram, a movement is on foot to 
set up a $25 000,000 fund for 
textiles! Time to raise your 
sights, brethren ? 


® SOME GOOD STARTS have been 
made in the publication of em- 
ployee editions of annual reports, 
remarks Paul Garrett, director of 
public relations, General Motors 
Corporation. The movement is 
salutary because it answers a 
common human desire to know 
what is going on. ‘‘Once we learn 
how to produce a report that em- 
ployees can understand,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘we might do well to send 
a few to stockholders, for the 
average annual report is still de- 
signed more for financial people 
and market analysts than the 
run-of-mine stockholder.’’ 


Who Won? 


In sO FAR AS contracts can give 
it, the new Appalachian agree- 
ment is a smashing victory for 
the CIO wing of organized labor 
over its AFL rivals. The opera- 
tors, caught in the middle of this 
labor feud, lost nothing. Wages, 
hours and working conditions 
which affect production costs are 
unchanged. Management rights 
are protected by specific contract 
provisions and by assurances 
given the conference by UMW 
leaders during the tense hours 
preceding the final acceptance of 
the new agreement. Disciplinary 
powers under the penalty clauses 
of the district agreements are 
unabridged. 

Recognition of the Lewis union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent 
of the miners is nothing more 
than formal verbal acknowledg- 
ment of a fact that has existed 
since the first Appalachian com- 
pact of 1933. At most mines, 
particularly in the Northern fields 
and in the’ outlying non- 
Appalachian districts, member- 
ship in the UMW as a condition 
of employment should cause no 
disturbance in industrial rela- 
tions. The great majority of 
workers in these mines already 
are members of the UMW. How- 
ever offensive the idea of a 
‘“‘union’’ or closed-shop may be 
to some employers, such restric- 
tive arrangements are permitted 
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by the National Labor Relations 
Act and that statute is the law 
of the land. 

The tragedy of the negotiations 
was not the acceptance of the 
Lewis terms but the long delay 
in reaching an agreement. That 
there would be no change in 
wages or hours was patent to im- 
partial observers weeks before the 
conference began. That the UMW 
dared not recede from its demand 
for recognition and that many 
—if not a majority—of the oper- 
ators were not unsympathetic to 
that demand if the _ penalty 
clauses were not eliminated also 
was equally clear in the closing 
days of March. All that was 
gained by the delay was an un- 
favorable press for the union, in- 
creasing public impatience with 
the industry as a whole and a 
still more favorable reception for 
coal’s competitors. Such gains 
must be chalked up on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 


Blending 


To Most PERSONS, blending sug- 
gests the mixing of coal for 
the manufacture of coke. Too 
many have overlooked the great 
importance of blending also in 
changing the ash-fusion charac- 
teristics of non-ecoking coals, in 
obtaining a good ash, sulphur 
and B.t.u. analysis, and in pre- 
venting those wide variations in 
the coal analysis from hour to 
hour which so exasperate the 
consumer, Even if the operator 
does not provide special mixing 
facilities, he can arrange at least 
to survey his mines with their 
seam or seams analytically and 
from an ash-fusion standpoint to 
find the characteristics after 
washing all of the coal coming to 
the dump and to compound a 
formula of so many ears of this 
and so many ears of that to main- 
tain uniformity. 

Some mine owners with highly 
fusible or great'y variant ash 
have provided themselves with 
ample storage tracks and conven- 
ient switches, calculated their re- 
serves of difficult and sweetener 
coals, and have made arrange- 
ments accordingly. Many, how- 
ever, still mine the best coal first 
end then have to close down 
when the coal which should have 


served as a sweetener for the life 
of the operation is exhausted. 
Mixing is necessary even with 
mechanical cleaning because the 
purchasers of washed coal are 
more than usually finical, and 
the cleaning of a uniform raw 
product results in greater effi- 
ciency in cleaning and requires 
less washer capacity for both 
eoal and rock. 


Confusion Plus 


ConFUSION and_ uncertainty 
have dogged bituminous-coal reg- 
ulation since the signing of the 
Guffey-Vinson act two years ago. 
The Presidential reorganization 
plan submitted to Congress May 
9 does not change this particular 
and unfortunate situation. Aboli- 
tion of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission may simplify 
the administrative structure, but 
the grave questions as to the 
workability of the statute itself 
remain unanswered. Transfer of 
the Commission’s functions to the 
Secretary of the Interior ineither 
adds to nor subtracts from the 
body of the law as it now stands. 

Presumably, therefore, the ef- 
fort to impose a rigid minimum- 
price system which will meet the 
fantastic coordination provisions 
of the act will continue. Pre- 
sumably these prices will follow 
the 1937-38 pattern of penal- 
izing the more efficient mines with 
unduly high minima while bank- 
rupting the less efficient units 
with minimum prices substan- 
tially below actual production 
costs. Presumably, if some people 
have their way, many consumers 
will be denied the advantages of 
location and low-cost transporta- 
tion. And the delay in promulga- 
tion of the minimum-price sched- 
ules may be further extended. 

These criticisms are no reflec- 
tion on the vanishing Commis- 
sioners nor upon the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is soon to take 
up their thankless task. The fault 
lies in the mandates of the 
Guffey-Vinson law. In their com- 
mendable, if misdirected, zeal to 
provide a formula for a millen- 
nium, the authors of the statute 
fashioned a straitjacket. And no 
administrator sticking inflexibly 
to the letter of the law itself can 
hope to wiggle out of its confines. 
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FAST CAR CHANGING 





+ And Black Powder in Steel Shells 


Feature Norton Mechanical Mining 


An average of 210 car changes 
in seven hours with mules and 
men, and the use of black pow- 
der in steel shells to reduce 
screenings output 8 per cent 
are outstanding activities of the 
Norton Coal Corporation in 
western Kentucky. The _ car- 
changing record is being made 
in 44-ft. coal at Nortonville No. 
1 mine, while the cut in screen- 
ings output has been recorded 
at Crabtree, where the presence 
of impurity bands and a soft 
top shale which comes with, the 
coal poses an unusually difficult 
face-preparation problem in 
mechanical loading. At both 
mines, intensive study has re- 
sulted in a system of changing 
sidetracks which reduces lost 
motion to a minimum. At Nor- 
tonville No. 1, this system has 
reached its peak in the changing 
record noted above. 


ORTONVILLE No. 1 is a 
shaft operation, with produe- 
tion at present coming from 

a section of No. 9 coal averaging 54 
in. Paradoxically, this seam is 
reached through entries in the No. 
11 seam, which normally lies over 
the No. 9 but has been displaced an 
amount approximately equal to the 
interval by a fault. The shaft has 
been extended on down into the No. 
9 coal, however, and when the pres- 
ent No. 9 territory is worked out— 
probably this summer—operations 
will be resumed in the lower level. 
The No. 9 dips an average of about 
14 per cent to the east in the present 
working territory, and the roof is 
a hard gray slate under 225 to 230 
ft. of cover. The bottom also is 
slate. Production now comes from 
pit-ear loaders in rooms (about 200 
tons per day) and one Joy 8BU 
loading machine, which is double- 
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shifted and on this basis produces 
approximately 500 tons per day. 
Additional loading equipment is con- 
templated when operations are 
shifted to the lower No. 9 territory. 

In the present No. 9 workings at 
No. 1, where J. H. Tucker is mine 
manager, panel entries usually are 
driven at right angles to the dip and, 
depending upon the magnitude of the 
dip, the rooms may be turned either 
one or both ways from the entry, 
which is made up of two headings 
15 ft. wide on 45-ft. centers. Rooms 
are turned at 90 deg., which puts 
them on the face. Width is 24 to 28 
ft., while centers vary from 39 to 
43 ft. Depth is 250 ft. and as a 
general rule no barrier pillar is left 
across the ends. Room necks are 
15 ft. wide for about 20 ft., after 
which they are widened both wavs. 

The 8BU machine at No. 1 makes 
its own territory as it advances up a 
room entry. Usually, a total of five 
28-ft. room faces, plus heading faces 


and crosseuts, are available for load- 
ing. When turning rooms both ways, 
two of the room faces will be on one 
side of the entry and three on the 
other, all advancing abreast. When 
the machine moves up, the numbers 
are reversed to keep one side of the 
panel from getting ahead. As the 
rooms are worked the headings are 
advanced one cut a day regularly, 
and at the same time new rooms are 
necked and driven in until they are 
widened out. The necessary switches 
and parting tracks are laid, and thus 
when one group of five rooms is 
worked out, another group—full 
width in each case—is available to 
move into. And as soon as a group 
of rooms is worked out, all the mate- 
rial is removed under the supervision 
of the loading-machine foreman 
ready for use in the next group. This 
requires an extra man for the period 
of removal only. 

Aside from the foreman, Herbert 
Love, who has jurisdiction over both 


One of the two men who tend cars is shown in this picture of the Nortonville 
No. | loading machine at work in a heading. With mule changing, this machine 
averages 210 cars per shift. 











loading shifts and is largely respon- 
sible for the system in force and the 
loading results obtained, the 8BU 
crew consists of a Joy operator and 
helper, two cutters and drillers, one 
shotfirer, who also does the necessary 
timbering, one trackman and bottom 
scrapper, two drivers and two ear 
tenders, who oversee placing and 
loading of the cars under the rear 
conveyor. 

The coal at No. 1 is undereut 
with Goodman standard shortwalls 
equipped with 6}-ft. bars and Bowdil 
chains and bits. Chicago Pneumatic 
electric drills and Hardsoeg twisted 
augers, cutter heads and bits are 
used. A drill post designed by the 
coal company is mounted on each 
machine to permit both cutting and 
drilling to be done at the same time. 
Bottoms always are scrapped before 
the next cuts are made, to preserve 
height. 

Shooting is done with both FF 
powder and King “Special C” per- 
missible. To break down a 24-ft.- 
wide place, making about 24 tons of 
coal, four holes are drilled in the top 
about as indicated in Fig. 1. If per- 
missible is being used, these holes 
are loaded with ten 14x6-in. sticks, or 
about 3} lb. However, it is planned 
to use black powder in shells when 
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the move to the lower level is made, 
or at least use this medium in times 
of good coarse-coal demand. 

Cars at No. 1 hold an average of 
2,300 lb. of coal. This small capac- 
ity results from the small shaft with 
consequent limitation on the size of 
ear that can be hoisted. Changing 
methods are based on the installa- 
tion of room partings running into 
single loading tracks approximately 
in th» center of the place. The switch 
to the single loading track is kept 
within 20 to 50 ft. of the face, or, 
in other words, it is moved up every 
five or six cuts to keep changing dis- 
tance to a minimum. 

Normally, as indicated in Fig. 2, 
four cars are kept in a room at all 
times—such as two on the parting 
track, one at the loading machine and 
one on its way out to the parting 
on the entry. Entry partings, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 2, generally are about 
125 ft. long, so that they will acecom- 
modate a trip of twelve cars, which 
is standard for the secondary haul- 
age locomotive operating between 
these partings and the main-line side- 
track. This locomotive also gathers 
from the sidetrack serving the pit- 
ear loaders. Coming in with an 
empty trip, the locomotive runs in 
on the loaded track and uses a chain, 
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Ten sticks (about 34 lb.) 1#'x6" permissible; about 24 tons 


Fig. !—Drilling diagram and average hole loading in a room face at the 
Nortonville No. | mine. 
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Room parting 


Fig. 2—Showing use of room parting to 
mine. Five rooms, plus headings and 
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peed car-changing at Nortonville No. | 
crosscuts, comprise a loading-machine 





territory, and the machine does its own developing, as indicated. 
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if necessary, to pull the empties past, 
whereupon it starts out with the 
loads. Empties are pulled in to the 
room parting two at a time by a 
mule. From the room parting two 
men take one car at a time to the 
loading machine and move it around. 
When filled, a mule pulls it to the 
entry parting track. At times, how 
ever, cars may be loaded two at a 
time. In this operation, the loading 
machine cleans out to the back of 
the cut and gets off the track, where- 
upon rails are laid to permit the ears 
to be run up to the solid coal, bring- 
ing the rear car of the two up far 
enough for the conveyor to reach it. 


Entry Partings Kept Up 


The construction of entry partings 
is an integral part of the cycle of 
preparing for a new territory. These 
partings are about three rooms apart, 
and as the entry is advanced a switch 
is laid when the proper point is 
reached and two tracks are carried 
until it is time to lay the back switch 
to complete the parting. Construction 
of room partings is started as soon 
as the places are in far enough so a 
two-car parting can be laid. Then, 
as the face advances, the parting is 
lengthened by moving up the inby 
switeh. And then, after a certain 
period of time, particularly if the 
material is needed, the outby switch 
is moved up to release the rails. 

Prior to the adoption of the room 
partings, a number of schemes for 
reducing changing time were em- 
ployed, of which the most-used was 
double tracks to the face. But in 
loading on two tracks it was found 
that the machine lost considerable 
time in each eorner by having to 
change position to reach the far 
track, while if it loaded on the near 
track all the time it was necessary 
for the cars to wait at the switch 
down the room until the loads came 
out. Under the present system, a load 
has to travel only 20 to 50 ft. before 
an empty ean start in and, as all 
loading is done on a single track, no 
out-of-the-normal change in loading- 
machine position is necessary. Con- 
sequently, it has been possible to 
maintain an average of 210 changes 
per shift, with a maximum of 225 
and a minimum of 190. 

The No. 11 seam is recovered 
the company’s Crabtree mine, Ilsley, 
Ky. This mine originally was a strip 
ping. Even now, overburden over 
the deep-mine territory varies from 
only 50 to 75 ft. Deep mining started 
in 1936, and the first loading ma 
chine, a 7BU unit, with Devers 
Parker as foreman, was installed in 


1938. A Jeffrey 44-D track-mounted 
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machine was placed in service in 
March, 1939, with a second scheduled 
to go in about April 1. The three 
loading machines are expected to 
produce about 900 tons per day, 
working one shift, with 150 to 200 
tons additional from pit-car loaders 
used in driving entries. In times of 
good demand, part or all of the load- 
ing equipment will be double-shifted. 

Thickness of the No. 11 coal at 
Crabtree, where B. J. Ashworth is 
mine manager under M. E. Conry, 
general superintendent for both this 
operation and Nortonville No. 1 
mine, varies from 7 to 8 ft. It is 
overlaid by as much as 10 in. of soft 
shale which comes down when the 
coal is shot. Above the shale is a 
hard limestone which makes a very 
good roof. Underneath the coal is a 
soft fireclay. Consequently a coal 
bottom of about 4 in. is left to pre- 
vent loading this fireclay with the 
coal. The seam itself contains two 
regular bands, one a streak of sul- 
phur up to } in. in thickness about 
18 in. down from the top and the 
other a “blue band,” or shale parting, 
about 3 in. thick about 30 in. up 
from the bottom. 


Grades Regulate Turning 


Depending upon grades, rooms 
may be turned off one or both sides 
of the panel entries at Crabtree, 
which consist of two headings about 
15 ft. wide on 45-ft. centers driven 
east and west. In general, panel 
length will be adjusted to provide 
about twenty rooms on one or both 
sides, as the case may be. To the 
ast of the main entry, the dip is 3 
to 4 per cent to the north and on this 
side of the mine therefore rooms are 
turned from one side of the panel 
entries only and are driven 300 ft. 
up the dip. A 30-ft. barrier pillar 
is left between the ends of the rooms 
and the next panel entry. To the 
west of the main entry, the coal flat- 
tens out and here it is planned to 
turn rooms both ways. The Jeffrey 
loading machines will work primarily 
in the west territory. 

In 7BU territories, rooms are driven 
40 ft. wide on 60-ft. centers, with 
necks 15 ft. wide for about 30 ft. 
in from the heading rib. Experiments 
are being carried out with angle faces 
(30 to 45 deg.), the centers remain- 
ing the same, which inereases face 
length to 45 to 55 ft. With square 
faces, the loading section of the room 
track is in the center of the face, 
while with the angle faces the track 
is brought up along one rib and 
turned across the face. The major 
objective, inasmuch as only one car 
can be loaded at a time, as that is 
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all a mule can handle, is a greater 
tonnage per machine move. 

With the 44-D loaders, which have 
an effective reach of only 14 to 15 
ft. on each side of the track centers, 
it is necessary, when driving 40-ft. 
places, to lay two tracks to the face, 
moving from one track to the other 
to complete the loading. Therefore, 
these machines will be worked in 
places 28 ft. wide on 43-ft. centers, 
laid with a single track to the face. 
By working out 28 instead of 20 ft. 
of coal from a track, machine moves 
will be reduced nearly one-third. 

Undereutting is the practice at 
Crabtree, using Goodman universal 
machines with 7}-ft. bars equipped 
with Cincinnati and Goodman chains 
and double-ended bits. The coal is 
drilled with CP equipment using 


Coalmaster conveyor-type augers, 
cutting heads and bits. The con- 


veyor auger is employed because its 
stiffness results in a straight hole, 
which is important with shell shoot- 
ing. As the undereut is made, the 
bottom bench is blocked up to pre- 
vent it from falling until the kerf 
can be bugdusted and the other pre- 
liminary work completed. 


About 11. 8 load 


,About 0. rf as FF powder 





The drilling plan in a 40-ft. 
square-faced room is shown in Fig. 
3. Holes are put in by the eutting- 
machine crew, while bugdusting, re- 
moval of the blue band, shooting and 
removal of the top shale are done by 
a face-preparation crew. As_ indi- 
‘ated in Fig. 3, one hole is drilled in 
the blue band on each rib and is 
loaded with one-half stick of King 
“Special C” permissible running 
about 155 14x6-in. stocks per 50-lb. 
box. After bugdusting is completed, 
the blocks are removed and the holes 
are fired to break the blue band 
along the ribs and permit the bottom 
bench, plus the band and 4 to 6 in. 
of coal above it, to drop to the floor. 
If it fails to drop, which seldom is 
the case, it is barred down. The 
preparation men then take out the 
blue band, separate it from the top 
coal which comes with it, and gob the 
band. As a result of this operation, 
a 12- to 15-in. space is left under the 
top bench, which gives the top coal 
a chance to roll out when it is shot. 
And, where conditions favor it, the 
top bench is snubbed to promote this 
rolling aetion. 

With the blue band cleaned out, 
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Fig. 3—Drilling diagram and average hole loading in a 40-ft. square face at 
Crabtree mine. The bottom bench is shot with permissible and the top with 
black powder in shells. 
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Fig. 4—Car-changing plan at Crabtree, showing diagrammatically room-track 
layouts for both square and angle faces. 
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the bottom bench, which nearly 
always comes down in a solid slab, 
is shot with one-half stick of “Spe- 
cial C” in each of five holes to crack 
it up. Then the top bench is shot 
down, using black-powder shells. The 
loading in each of the rib holes usu- 
ally is about 1 lb. of FF powder in 
the form of a ]-in.-diameter charge 
about 24 in. long. Charges 14 in. 
long are used in the middle holes. 
Thus, the entire top bench is broken 
down with about 3.2 Ib. of FF 
powder, while for an entire 40-ft.- 
wide cut, making about 60 tons of 
coal, the explosive required is 3.2 lb. 
of blasting powder and 1.1 Ib. of 
permissible. In the 45- to 55-ft. 
angle faces, one additional hole is 
drilled in the top. 

The use of black powder in steel 
shells was developed by Charles 
Blanchard, now superintendent for 
the Sixth Vein Coai Corporation, and 
Sterling S. Lanier, Jr., now presi- 
dent of the Norton Coal Corporation. 
First application was in 1927 and 
the idea was patented in 1928. Use 
of the shells was discontinued in 
1930 when the downward trend of 
wages made mechanical operation 
unprofitable. With the return to 
mechanized operation at Crabtree in 
1938, the output of 1}-in. sereenings 
jumped about 5 percentage points, 
and, as coarse coal was at a premium 
at this operation, it was decided to 
return to shell shooting, which cut 
screenings output 8 percentage 
points, or even below hand-loading 
results. A stable local outlet for all 
the screenings made at the Norton- 
ville No. 1 mine resulted in a deci- 
sion to continue conventional shoot- 
ing methods at this operation for a 
time, although it is planned to start 
the use of shells—at least in times of 
vood eoarse-coal demand—at an 
early date. 

The powder shells are made of spe- 


View of an angle face at Crabtree mine, showing half the 
bottom bench down and the blue band cleaned out. The top 
bench is shot with black-powder shells after blue band removal. 





cial steel tubing and are designed to 
eliminate flying as far as possible. 
Shell size is such that they will fit a 
drillhole about 24 to 25 in. in diam- 
eter, and the length may be varied to 
accommodate various sizes of charges. 
Standard No. 6 electric blasting caps 
are placed in the shells before they 
are filled with powder, and the shells 
are tamped in the holes in the usual 
manner. However, a shell has been 
developed with threads to permit 
serewing it in the hole with the drill 
thread bar and thus eliminate stem- 
ming. This shell is designed so that 
it projects out of the hole and can 
be charged after it is in place. 

The theory behind the use of a 
shell as a black-powder container is 
that the shell itself, rather than the 
coal, takes the initial shock of the 
explosion and then releases gas at 
high pressure to exert a slow, heay- 
ing action on the coal, decreasing 
shattering and checking and conse- 
quently boosting coarse-coal output. 
Furthermore, confining the powder in 
a shell makes it possible for it to 
burn more completely before the 
gases have a chance to spread and 
crack the coal. Consequently, a 
sharp reduction in smoke could be 
expected, which has proved out in 
practice. 

Methods of controlling the pro- 
duction of flame from black blasting 
powder also are under investigation 
by Mr. Lanier with the idea of mak- 
ing blasting powder as safe as other 
explosives in the presence of gas or 
coal dust. Gallery tests with one 
proposed method have shown that 
neither acetylene gas nor coal dust, 
or the two together, could be ignited, 
whereas explosions occurred under 
identical conditions when the flame- 
control medium was omitted. 

Explosive economy is another fea- 
ture cited for the shells. At Crab- 
tree, as an example, about 250 tons 


of coal (30 holes with charges of 
varying sizes in both rooms and 
entries) are shot with one keg (25 
lb.) of FF powder. And more spe 
cifically, about eight sticks of 13xs 
in. pellet powder formerly was used 
in shooting the top bench in a 40-tt. 
place, as compared with 3.2 lb. of FF 
in shells. In other No. 11-seam mines 
of the company, the production when 
using straight FF powder without 
shells has averaged 75 tons per keg 
over a period of years. 

Mule changing is the rule at Crab 
tree, and room-track layout, in 40-ft. 
square-faced places, has undergone 
almost exactly the same changes as 
at Nortonville No. 1—and for the 
same reasons. Cars hold about 6,500 
to 7,000 lb. of coal, and consequently 
are handled one at a time, the mule 
staying with them, as compared to 
manual placing at No. 1. In the 
7BU section at the time this article 
was prepared, trips of about seven 
vars each were pulled into the room 
entry, the locomotive staying with 
the empty cars above the room in 
which loading was going on. Then, 
when a loaded car was brought out 
to the trip below the room, the loco- 
motive would kick an empty down 
below the switch ready for the mule 
to take it back to the changing switch. 

In angle faces, the general prin- 
ciples of room-track layout are the 
same: i.e., a room parting is laid in 
all cases and the switch at the face is 
moved up about every five or six 
cuts, the only major deviation being 
a'change of the loading track from 
the center of the place to one rib to 
permit curving it across the face. 
Cars still are handled one at a time. 
Using the changing system deseribed 
above, the average 7BU output is 100 
cars per day when working in square- 
faced places. Maximum machine out- 
put to date has been 368 tons in 
seven hours. 





Part of a fall of coal in a 40-ft.-wide place in Crabtree mine. 
The lump resulted from rolling out the top bench with black- 
powder shells after cleaning blue band and shooting lower bench. 
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STOCKPILE DEPLETION 


+ Presages Active Bituminous Demand 


As Consumers Rebuild Reserves 


HE RECENT bituminous sus- 

pension has brought about a lo- 

calized depletion of industrial 
stocks of coal which will affect pro- 
duction and marketing for months to 
come. <A _ situation also has been 
created which will have an important 
bearing upon the operation of Guf- 
fey-Act prices, if they are put into 
effect within the next two or three 
months. 

While industrial reserve stocks 
normally represent only 10 to 12 
per cent of the annual industrial 
consumption, their depletion and ac- 
cumulation often constitute a major 
factor in determining the character 
of the market. Ordinarily the rise 
and fall of consumers’ reserves have 
a stabilizing effect on production 
and prices. But a rapid rate of 
accumulation or depletion can cre- 
ate a market effect out of all propor- 
tion to the tonnage involved, because 
these movements in reserve stocks are 
either added to an active demand 
for current consumption or subtract- 
ed from the demand for subnormal 
requirements, and involve chiefly the 
smaller sizes. 


Reserves Depleted Rapidly 


We have just passed through a 
period characterized not only by 
rapid depletion of consumer reserves 
but by what amounts to a practical 
exhaustion of reserves in the indus- 
trial area east of Indiana coincident 
with an inerease in reserves in the 
Middle West up to May 4. None of 
the protracted strikes of years ago 
produced just this situation. In at- 
tempting to estimate the effect upon 
demand and production over the next 
few months, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between previous periods of 
exhausted reserves and the one that 
which now faces the industry. 

At the end of the five-month strike 
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in 1922, for example, total consumer 
reserve stocks were at a level which 
probably was below the present level 
for the whole country. But the de- 
pletion was pretty well distributed 
over the whole industrial area. Dur- 
ing that suspension, non-union pro- 
duction exceeded the present output 
of the Midwestern districts by about 
8,000,000 tons a month, and, more- 
over, could be widely distributed 
in normal channels of distribution. 


Appalachian Stocks Hit 


The recent suspension, though 
short in comparison with that of 
1922, has depleted reserves almost 
exclusively in the consuming areas 
dependent upon the Appalachian 
fields. Continuing production in the 
Middle West has had little effect in 
slowing down the rate of reserve de- 
pletion in the East, because the Mid- 
dle Western consumers had the first 
eall on this coal to reinforce their 
own reserves and because it can be 
moved eastward only at very high 
freight rates. 

Reserves the country. over, at the 
beginning of the 1939 suspension, 
were less than half of those with 
which consumers entered the 1922 
strike period. As late as May 5, 
official estimates were given out in 
Washington, according to the news- 
papers, that reserves were still good 
for 26 days. Nothing could be more 
misleading. The rate of consumption 
in the Eastern area, with almost no 
outside source of fuel, indicates a 
depletion of consumer reserves in 
this section which certainly must have 
amounted to 20,000,000 tons by the 
middle of May. This means that 
over this great industrial area, in- 
dustrial consumers’ reserves are at 
as low a point as, if not lower than, 
they were at the end of the five- 
month suspension in 1922, 


By G. B. GOULD 


President 
Fuel Engineering Co. of New York 


All this 20,000,000 tons will not 
necessarily be put back into storage 
by the end of the year, but it seems 
safe to assume that 15,000,000 tons 
will have to be added to consumers’ 
reserves by that time to restore them 
to a normal working basis. In addi- 
tion, lake shipments are now at least 
5,000,000 tons behind where they 
would have been at this time. Pre- 
sumably this deficiency will have to 
be made good before December. 


15,000,000 Tons Needed 


Some 11,000,000 tons was in ears 
en route or unbilled at the mines on 
April 1, and it has been suggested 
that this may be considered as an 
addition to reserve stocks. While 
the delivery of this coal does extend 
the time of actual exhaustion of fuel 
supplies, a considerable part of this 
amount of new production must 
again be in transit before coal 
reaches consumers in _ substantial 
quantities. Therefore, it seems con- 
servative to estimate that 15,000,000 
tons above the amount required for 
current consumption must be _ pro- 
duced by the Appalachian area be- 
fore the end of this year. 

In order to appraise the effect of 
this extra demand upon production 
over the remainder of 1939 it is nee- 
essary to examine the normal sea- 
sonal trend of production in the 
more important producing districts 
in this area. Fig. 1 represents an 
attempt to establish the normal sea- 
sonal variation, expressed as per 
cent of annual production per month 
for (1) central Pennsylvania, (2) 
western Pennsylvania, southern West 
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Seasonal trend—bituminous coal production and industrial consumption (based 
on the five years 1932-34 and 1936-37). 


Virginia, and eastern Kentucky; (3) 
Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky. For reference, there also is 
a curve showing the estimated trend 
of industrial consumption, derived 
from a study of consumption in a 
group of industrial plants, which 
represents a fair cross-section of gen- 
eral industry except the steel mills. 

Central Pennsylvania production 
trends more nearly coincide with 
industrial consumption because do- 
mestic consumption plays a compar- 
atively small part in demand for coal 
from this district. The relation of 
the two curves—production and con- 
sumption—reflects the normal tend- 
ency of consumers to buy less than 
they use during the spring and early 
summer months, thus depleting re- 
serves during this period, and to 
buy more than they use during the 
fall and early winter. In a year of 
normal consumption, central Pennsy]- 
vania production from April 1 to 
Oct. 1 will average about 800,000 
tons a month below the average dur- 
ing the six cold months. By operat- 
ing at the winter rate of production, 
this amount of coal is available for 
addition to consumer reserve stocks 
up to Oct. or Nov. 1. In other words, 
4,000,000 to 5 000,000 tons ean be 
added to consumer reserves from this 
district before next winter without 
extending production above the ordi- 
nary winter rate, 


Lake Shipments Help 


The curve for western Pennsyl- 
vania, southern West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, however, shows 
quite a different normal seasonal 
characteristic. Summer decline in 
consumption is compensated for by 
the shipments to the lakes, resulting 
in a flatter curve the year round, 
with a peak in October, when there 
is an overlap of lake shipments and 
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rising industrial demand. The aver- 
age winter rate of production for 
this area is only slightly above that 
for the summer, but, due to the large 
total production, there would appear 
to be available about 1,000,000 tons 
a month for addition to consumers’ 
reserves without pushing output 
above a normal winter rate. This 
accounts for another 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 tons available within ordi- 
nary operating schedules. 

Since 1932 there have been four 
periods of reserve accumulation. In 
the spring of 1935 and in the fall of 
1938 the monthly average rate of 
accumulation was about 2,000,000 
tons. In 1933, when industrial con- 
sumption was at a very low point, 
reserves rose for three months at an 
average rate of 2,800,000 per month. 
In 1936, reserves began to rise 
sharply in July, averaging about 
2,000,000 a month to January, and 
then at a still faster rate to April, 
the average increase for the nine 
months being 2,500,000 tons a month. 
If it be assumed that 70 per cent of 
the reserves are in the areas supplied 
by the Appalachian region, the rate 
of increase during this period was 
1,750,000 tons a month. This period 
coincides with the highest sustained 
rate of bituminous output for any 
period of equal length in- recent 
years. 

There thus appears to be easily 
available from the entire area affected 
by the suspension about 10,000,000 
tons for consumer reserves before 
next winter, but only by the elimina- 
tion of the normal summer let-down 
in production. Even allowing for a 
generous margin of error in the esti- 
mate of the depletion of reserves 
and the amount re wired to restore 
them to a normal working level, there 
is in prospect a more active demand 
through the summer than has been 
experienced in many vears. 


The rise and fall of industrial re- 
serve stocks chiefly affect the de 
mand for the slack sizes, and this. 
of course, accentuates the effect upon 
the market. The recent suspension 
has not created anything like the 
same deficiency in domestic sizes, 
while the early part of the process 
of restoration of industrial stocks 
coincides with the period of minimum 
demand for lump and egg. The com- 
bined effect of larger total demand 
with an unusually unbalanced de- 
mand as to sizes presages a market 
condition unlike anything that has 
been seen since the early ’20s. 

In the Middle West, however, the 
underlying market conditions will be 
just the reverse of those in the East. 
Industrial reserves in the West on 
May 1 undoubtedly were above normal 
for this season. Normally, the curve 
for the Midwestern area (Fig. 1) 
shows a greater seasonal variation 
than for any of the other districts, 
reflecting the greater influence of do- 
mestic demand, and no compensating 
summer demand, such as lake ship- 
ments furnish to Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. A 
greater-than-normal decline in de- 
mand this summer may occur in the 
Middle West. 


Price Control Favored 


This market situation has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the control of 
prices under the Guffey Act. When 
price control was tried in December, 
1937, industrial reserves had been 
built up to a relatively high point 
in anticipation of higher prices; 
demand for the smaller sizes, there- 
fore, was reduced, as consumers drew 
upon these reserves just at the time 
when demand for domestic sizes was 
at its peak. The result, of course, 
was great difficulty in selling enough 
slack at fixed prices to balance the 
domestic demand. 

This year, if the prices are finally 
put into effect again by July, indus- 
trial reserves will be relatively low, 
and slack sizes undoubtedly will be 
in good demand at a time when it will 
be difficult to move enough of the 
larger sizes, at fixed prices, to bal- 
ance. The larger sizes, of course, 
always tan be crushed, and no doubt 
will be, if slack prices are high 
enough to justify it. The underlying 
market conditions, therefore, will this 
time be favorable to an appearance 
at least of workability for the sys- 
tem of rigid price fixing. Whatever 
basic economic weaknesses there may 
be in the plan probably will be ob- 
secured, or completely concealed, for 
some months—quite possibly until 
the spring of 1940. 
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| FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON | 
COAL-RESEARCH ACTIVITIES | 


The bituminous coal industry 
has been frequently, and un- 
doubtedly correctly, charged with 
a lack of appreciation of the 
service that research can render 
it in increasing the value of its 
product, in broadening its mar- 
kets, and in giving it an oppor- 
tunity for profit. Various insti- 
tutions for research, and parti- 
cularly Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., at Battelle, have 
demonstrated that research is 
not some glamorous, mysterious 
thing that is difflcult to under- 
stand. This proof that research, 
whether of the so-called funda- 
mental or engineering type, is a 
practical servant that pays its 
own way and more has gone far 
to awaken the industry. 


N the will which endowed Bat- 

telle Memorial Institute at Col- 

umbus, Ohio, as an organization 
for industrial research, coal was 
mentioned specifically as one field 
of endeavor, for both Gordon Bat- 
telle, the founder, and Col. John 
Gordon Battelle, his father, had been 
intimately concerned with coal min- 
ing and utilization. Aceordingly, 
coal research has occupied an im- 
portant place in the activities of the 
institute since work began in 1929. 

With the funds provided by the 
will and with those later bequeathed 
by the founder’s mother, Annie Nor- 
ton Battelle, the trustees have set up 
the best of facilities in buildings, 
equipment and organization for re- 
search in the preparation, processing 
and combustion of coal. In two gen- 
eral classes of research, (1) that sup- 
ported by Battelle from its endow- 
ment, and (2) that paid for by in- 
dustry at cost, a growing staff of 
research engineers has advanced the 
frontiers of the knowledge of coal. 

One example of the research in 
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COAL 


+ At Battelle Memorial Institute 


combustion, carbonization and prep- 
aration of coal supported by the en- 
dowment to provide fundamental in- 
formation of general interest to in- 
dustry was the extended investiga- 
tion of the burning characteristics of 
pulverized coals and radiation from 
their flames. Complete equipment 
for drying, pulverizing and feeding 
coal into a specially designed com- 
bustion chamber was installed in a 
large three-story laboratory. The 
results of this project, published in 
several technical papers, have been 
of value to users in the selection of 
coals for burning in pulverized form 
both in boilers and in metallurgical 
furnaces and have aided in the de- 
sign of combustion equipment. 

Other institutions engaged in re- 
search on the fundamentals of the 
combustion of pulverized coal have 
made use of the data obtained at 
Battelle, and the equipment and 
methods developed in the research 
have been used for industrial spon- 
sors. These have included produe- 
ers who wished to determine the 
burning characteristies of coals from 
their various mines and manufactur- 
ers of mills and burners. For exam- 
ple, the equipment and staff proved 
for a private sponsor who was using 
gav or oil as a fuel the possibility 
of the combustion of pulverized coal 
in alloy-steel radiant tubes used for 
heat-treating, annealing and enamel- 
ing. 


Sponsored Research Valuable 


The value of the Battelle plan of 
sponsored research has been well 
exemplified in the series of investi- 
gations eonducted for Bituminous 
Coal Research, Ine. Without the 
necessity of spending its limited 
funds on plant and equipment, this 
new venture in coal research was able 
to obtain the maximum return for 
the money available. The laboratory 





RESEARCH 


By RALPH A. SHERMAN 
Supervisor, Fuels Division 
Battelle Memorial Institute 


on the fourth floor of the main 
building, which is devoted prinei- 
pally to coal-burning equipment such 
as domestic and small industrial 
stokers, boilers and furnaces, was 
the center of the research on the 
characteristics of coals for residen- 
tial stokers. Designed for flexibility, 
the equipment for measurement of 
temperatures, pressures, density of 
smoke, and analysis of flue gases 
“an be shifted readily from one to 
the other of the several stoker-fur- 
nace combinations that may be set 
up at one time. 


Research Goes Into the Field 


Fuels research also is carried into 
the field, as in a survey of the costs 
and efficiencies of various fuels used 
for domestic heating, one on the use 
of coals in industrial stokers, and 
another on the relation of the charae- 
teristics of coals to their use in pul- 
verized firing. <A field investigation 
is now under way to determine the 
relation of combustion volume to 
smoke emission from bituminous ecoa. 
fired by underfeed stokers. This re- 
search is sponsored by the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ Association, Institute 
of Boiler and Radiator Manufactur- 
ers, National Coal Association, and 
the Steel Heating Boiler Institute. 

Another illustration of the cooper- 
ation of Battelle with industry was 
its support of an investigation of 
the fundamentals of combustion in 
small underfeed stokers. This re- 
search was closely related to one 
sponsored by Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Ine., and the results were 
made available to that organization 
for publication. Information on the 
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Battelle Memorial Institute as seen from the northwest. The main 

building was built and occupied in 1929. The structure at the right, 

which houses the coal-preparation and ore-dressing laboratory and an 
experimental foundry, was completed in 1937. 



















@ In increasing numbers, producers, pro- 
ducer associations and manufacturers of 
equipment for the preparation and utiliza- 
tion of coal are bringing their problems 
of stoker coals, of ash clinkering and slag- 
ging, of dustless treatment, of coal clean- 
ing, of stoker design, of coal-burning 
equipment for metallurgical furnaces, of 
briquetting and of carbonization to Bat- 
telle. Here they avail themselves of the 
best of equipment and a trained staff at 
cost, for Battelle is a non-profit organiza- 
tion. All discoveries and patents are 


Above—Cleaning coal on the 
small Chance cone. 






Left—Coal samples are ex- 

posed to the weather to test 

the stamina of dustproofing 
agents. 








Right— The Battelle settling 
cone was developed from cel- 
luloid models. The solids flow 
out from the bottom; the 
clear water flows from the top 
of the spirals. 


















wholly the property of the company or 
group that supports the research. All in- 
formation likewise is wholly theirs unless 


they wish to make it the basis of a pub- 


lished paper. 

Gordon Battelle's vision probably has 
been more than fulfilled in the decade 
But the op- 


portunity for service grows at an accelerat- 


of the institute's operations. 


ing pace as coal and its allied industries 
make greater use of the facilities that he 
so generously provided for the solution of 


their problems. 
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Above—The first Battelle launder after 
its development in the laboratory. 


Right—Equipment for measuring dustiness 

of coal. Quantitative measurements are 

made of both coarse and float dusts. A 

part of the combustion laboratory is seen 
in the background. 





How pulverized coal burns is determined 
in this equipment. 








events occurring in the fuel bed of a 
stoker that probably would have 
never been obtained by an individual 
manufacturer was made available to 
the entire industry. Its application 
undoubtedly will result in improved 
stokers for bituminous coal. 

Still another group attack on a 
problem of common interest was that 
of the dustless treatment of coal with 
oil by coal producers, oil refiners, 
and spray-equipment manufacturers, 
represented by Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Ine.; Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Sun Oil Co., and Viking 
Manufacturing Co. In two years of 
research, the relation between the 
characteristics of oils and those of 
coals that are important to the prep- 
aration of satisfactorily dustless coal 
was determined and made available 
in publications to the entire indus- 
try. A brief non-technical booklet 
giving the highlights of the results 
in the form of a “Quiz Book” will 
soon be off the press. 


Coal Cleaning Studied 


Coal - cleaning problems are 
attacked by the coal-preparation di- 
vision of Battelle in a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory that occupies 
the entire third floor of a four-story 
building, 50x15) ft. in plan dimen- 
sions, completed in 1937. Float-and- 
sink equipment, tables, jigs, laun- 
ders, flotation machines and classi- 
fiers are available for the study of 
the possibilities of cleaning a partic- 
ular coal and cleaning can be done 
on a pilot-plant seale. 

This laboratory serves not only 
the coal producers for the solution 
of their cleaning problems but equip- 
ment manufacturers as well.  Im- 
proved air tables and jigs have come 
from this division. A feature of in- 
terest to all preparation men is the 
original machine which resulted in 
the development of a new type of 
launder now installed in several 
preparation plants as the Koppers- 
Battelle launder. A settling cone de- 
veloped at Battelle has an internal 
spiral contraction which gives it an 
exceptionally high capacity. 

Processing of coal by briquetting 
and by carbonization, and the pro- 
duction of chemicals from coal have 
had attention both as Battelle and 
as privately sponsored projects. <A 
thorough study of the possibilities 
for greater markets for coal through 
research in the gasification of coal 
was completed recently in coopera- 
tion with Bituminous Coal Research, 
Ine. Results of this study will be 
published in the near future. In the 
two-story laboratory on the ground 
floor of the new building of the Bat- 
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telle plant is the experimental foun- 
dry. Equipment includes an experi- 
mental cupola designed for the study 
of the relation of the properties of 
foundry cokes to their economy and 
the quality of the iron melted. 

In the analytical laboratory that 
serves all divisions of the institute 
is eyuipment for proximate and ul- 
timate analyses, calorific value, and 
fusibility of ash of coals. These ser- 
vices are available in connection with 
any research project, but, of course, 
no commercial testing is done. The 
physies department cares for eali- 
bration of thermocouples, pyrometers 
and other physical equipment and 
consults on problems of heat flow, 
fluid flow, and special problems of 
temperature measurement. <A_pho- 
tographie department well equipped 
with cameras and dark rooms in- 
sures that reports of research will be 
well illustrated. Carpenter and ma- 
chine shops furnish facilities for 
the construction of equipment not 
standard or available on the market. 

Similarly, each division is a ser- 
vice department for every other di- 
vision. The chemistry divisions ad- 
vise the fuels group on chemical as- 
pects of combustion or carbonization 
and the metallurgists and ceramists 
supply information on the properties 
of materials of construction. At one 
end of the imposing entrance lobby 
of the main building is the library 
the beauty and comfort of which in- 
vite the research worker to avail 
himself of the 7,500 volumes and 
eurrent periodicals with which the 
shelves are stocked. At the opposite 
end of the lobbv is an auditorium 
for weekly meetings of the technical 
staff and for meetings of the local 
sections of various technical socie- 


ties. 
Twelve Research Divisions 


The value to industry of the type 
of research conducted at Battelle is 
demonstrated by the growth of the 
phvysieal facilities and of the staff. 
The latter now numbers 165, of whom 
approximately 100 are research en- 
gineers and technical assistants. Al- 
though the growth of Battelle may 
he partly attributed to the splendid 
physical equipment for research 
which the trustees have made avail- 
able, more credit undoubtedly is due 
to the staff and its organization. Un- 
der the director are twelve super- 
visors of research divisions: fuels, 
chemistry, coal preparation and ore 
dressing, ferrous foundry and _ proe- 
ess metallurgy, steel manufacture, 
non-ferrous metallurgy, physical 
metallurgy, electro-metallurgy and 
hydro-metallurgy, physies, ceramies, 


inorganie chemistry, and organie 
chemistry. 

After assignment to a problem, 
the research worker or group at Bat- 
telle does not withdraw into a elois- 
ter to work alone on its solution. 
Few problems concern but one divi- 
sion; the fuel engineer needs the 
counsel of the metallurgist, the phy- 
sicist, the chemist, and the ceramist, 
and they, in turn, must frequently 
have advice in fuels. Although many 
problems are of a confidential na- 
ture and this confidence is main- 
tained, the direction of the division 
supervisor and the consulting ser- 
vices of other divisions are always 
available. 

Contact with fellow workers in 
other institutions and in industry is 
maintained by staff members through 
activities in technical societies and 
Battelle is glad to earry a heavy 
load of committee work for these 
societies. In this way and in his 
close association with sponsors, the 
research engineer keeps in touch with 
the practice and problems of indus- 
try. Through talks before societies 
and trade associations, the writing 
of books, articles in the technical 
press and a growing list of hand- 
books and other reference works, the 
results of Battelle research are laid 
before industry. 


Training a Necessary Activity 


The training of men for researeh 
on its own staff, in other institutions, 
and in industry is considered by 
Battelle to be one of its logical fune- 
tions and many “alumni” are at 
work at other places. One of the 
ways in whieh the educational fune- 
tion is carried out is through the 
maintenance of three fellowships at 
near-by Ohio State University. The 
fellows do the course work required 
and obtain their advanced degree 
through research at Battelle on some 
fundamental problem under the joint 
direction of a professor from the 
university and a supervisor from the 
institute. 

Battelle also provides for a num- 
ber of research associates each year. 
The salary and expense for supplies 
and equipment may be paid wholly 
from Battelle funds or jointly by 
Battelle and an industrial organiza- 
tion. The associate usually works 
on some fundamental problem of 
general interest the results of which 
are published. The training in re- 
search that recent graduates thus re- 
ceive under the institute’s supervision 
enables them to be of greater service 
to the employer to whom they go at 
the end of a training period of one 
or two years. 
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+ Prepares 


In U. S. 


IVING up to its designation as 
a “eoal prescription counter,” 
the new mechanical preparation 

plant of the United States Fuel Co. 
at Hiawatha, Utah, includes provi- 
sions for accomplishing every opera- 
tion now accepted as desirable in 
coal cleaning, sizing, dewatering and 
drying, mixing and blending, tramp- 
iron removal and dustless treatment. 
Built largely within the shell of old 
King No. 1 tipple, with additions as 
required to meet the new preparation 
standards for “Utah King Coal,” the 
present plant is one outgrowth of a 
general program of modernization 
work and consolidation of operations 
of King Nos. 1 and 2 mines inelud- 
ing a change from part to full 
mechanical loading. <As a result of 
the consolidation, the one prepara- 
tion plant, which is the subject of 
this article, will serve not only the 
original Nos. 1 and 2 operations but 
also the West Hiawatha workings, 
inactive for several years. All the 
coal from these several properties, 
as detailed in the May issue, p. 29, 
will come to the present King No. 1 
opening, and the combined workings 
have been rechristened King Mine. 


One Plant Succeeds Two 


Until the summer of 1938, when 
work was started on the new plant, 
King Nos. 1 and 2 mines were served 
by separate screening and hand-pick- 
ing tipples. The old King No. 1 
tipple, succeeded by the new plant 
serving all the mines, was a six-track 
structure making four primary sizes: 
8-in. lump, 3x8-in. stove, 13x3-in. 
nut and 13-in. sereenings. <A_ re- 
screening plant permitted separat- 
ing the latter size in 1x1}-in. pea, 
l-in. slack, 3/16xl1-in. stoker and 
3/16-in. slack. A mixing conveyor 
was available, with other facilities, 
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PRESCRIPTION-COAL PLANT 
“Utah King Coal’ for Market 





Fuel Modernization Program 


@ "Prescription coal" is a term being 
heard more and more frequently with 
advances in preparation-plant design. 
One of the latest of the prescription- 
type plants is that of the United 
States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah, the 
home of ‘Utah King Coal." Built to 
replace two old tipples and designed 
for two-shift operation, the new King 
plant includes a washer for all coal 
under 5-in. in size, mechanical and 
heat-drying equipment and a com- 
plete rescreening and blending plant 
including screens, storage bins, pro- 
portioning feeders and a blending 
conveyor. Tramp-iron removal and 
dustless treatment, among other 
things, were not neglected in the 
attempt to make the new plant meet 
every specification for modern bitu- 
minous preparation. 


for making 3-in. mine-run, 8-in. mine- 
run, 3-in. lump, 13-in. lump, ete. 
Crushing equipment was _ installed 
for breaking down the larger sizes 
when desired. 

No cleaning of any kind was done 


on coal under 13-in., while the larger 


sizes, as noted above, were hand- 
picked to try to remove the several 
types of foreign matter, principally 
material from a persistent shale part 
ing; top material, particularly where 
the usual sandstone is replaced by 
shale; boney compounds; sandstone 
spars in the seam, ete. From the 
standpoint of mechanical cleaning, 
boney and flat pieces of shale offered 
the greatest problem, the boney be- 
cause its gravity does not differ great- 
ly from the washing gravity and the 
flat shale not only because of its 
shape but also because of its varia- 
tion from pure shale through bitu- 
minous to boney. Under the old 
preparation system, nothing could 
be done to remove impurities from 


the finer sizes once the coal was in 
the mine ear, although operation on 
a partly hand-mining basis afforded 
some opportunity for cleaning while 
loading. Where the coal was ma- 
chine-loaded, however, such cleaning 
could not be done without stopping 
production, and consequently ma- 
chines, as far as possible, were kept 
in cleaner coal, even though this 
meant skipping some sections, etc., 
with consequent disruption of pro- 
jections, leaving of pillars for fu- 
ture recovery and other drawbacks 


to orderly development. 
Mechanical Cleaning Chosen 


Even with the above measures, 
however, the quality of the shipped 
product was subject to considerable 
variation, which would be increased 
with full mechanical loading unless 
efficiency in loading were sacrificed 
to attempts at cleaning at the face. 
Consequently, mechanical cleaning 
was desirable not only from the 
standpoint of improvement in the 
shipped product, including maximum 
uniformity in chemical and physical 
characteristics, but also from the 
standpoint of efficient operation un- 
derground on a 100-per-cent mechan- 
ical basis. Therefore, the new plant, 
designed and built by the MeNally- 
Pittsburg Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, and shipping the same list of 
sizes as the old (except that market 
conditions recently have made it nee- 
essary to produce 3x10-in. instead 
of 3x8-in.), was equipped with a 
washer for all coal under 5-in. Sizes 
larger than 5-in. are hand-picked 
on shaking tables equipped with com- 
bination lighting units comprising 
both mereury-vapor and incandes- 
cent bulbs. Provision is made for 
increasing recovery by crushing and 
re-treating boney material from the 
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washer reject. 


picking tables and also part of the 
A sereen-type heat 





dryer is installed for drying 13x3/16- 
in. coal, with centrifugal dryers for 


all material smaller than 3/16-in. 

A major feature of the new opera- 
tion is a complete rescreening and 
blending plant for the production of 
1jxl-, 1x3/16- and minus 3/16-in. 
sizes, with provisions for crushing 
the 13xl-in. pea when desired. The 
blending plant includes storage bins 
for all three sizes, with proportion- 
ing feeders for recombining them in 











any desired percentages in making 
“prescription” screenings and stok- 
ers. The sizes made in the blending 
plant may be returned to the main 
plant for combination with the larg- 
er sizes in making mine-runs. Tramp 
iron is taken care of by a magnetic 
pulley for the raw feed to the plant 
and chute-type magnets ahead of a 
prepared-coal crusher and in the 
blending plant. Box-car loaders are 
installed for lump, egg and stove. 
All sizes can be treated with either 
wax or oil for rendering them dust- 


BLENDING PLANT 


----z7Vibrating screens 


Stoker coal crusher-~ . 
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proof. A dust-collecting system to 
serve the entire plant is under con- 
struction. 

Capacity of the new plant is 300 
tons per hour, or 2,100 tons per shift 
of seven hours. In facet, the entire 
mining, transportation and prepara- 
tion cycle is geared to that average 
output. Also, both the mine and 
preparation plant are operated two 
shifts. The mine-run screens, pick- 
ing tables, washer and head tank, 
washed-coal classifying screen, fine- 
coal dewatering screen and the dry- 
ing equipment (heat and centrifu- 
gal), as well as the necessary auxi- 
liary equipment, were placed in the 
shell of the old tipple, while the 
blending plant was housed in a new 
structure. New stokers were in- 
stalled under the heating boilers and, 
while the old trestle and dumping 
arrangements were not disturbed, the 
car haul was equipped for remote 
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able to break to a manixum size of 
16 down to 10 in. Mine-run is fed 
out of the receiving hopper into the 
crusher by a plate feeder driven 
through spur gears to an adjustable- 
throw crank. A three-speed motor 
also is used, this motor, plus the ad- 
justable throw allowing a wide lati- 
tude in feeding rates to fit coal 
quality and production schedules. 

Mine-run, after passing through 
the crusher, goes onto a 72-in.-wide 
belt which discharges the coal over 
a Stearns magnetic pulley for re- 
moving tramp iron onto a pair of 
7-ft.-wide shaking screens. These 
sereens (bar-type hangers, balanced- 
erank drive, 6-in. throw) separate 
the mine-run into plus 8-in. (or 10- 
in.), 5x8-in. (or 5x10-in.) and minus 
5-in. fractions. The two larger sizes 
each go to a 5-ft.-wide shaking pick- 
ing table supported from below on 
ash boards, first passing over degra- 
dation sections. Material through 
these degradation sections goes to a 
lump-coal crusher, which also re- 
ceives boney pickings from both ta- 
bles. When lump coal is to be 
crushed, a gate is opened in the low- 
er shaking screen, allowing this size 
to drop into the crushing unit—36x 
36-in. Jeffrey single-roll—adjust- 
able to break to a maximum size 
ranging from 10 in. down to 3 in. 
Crushed lump, degradation and 
boney material are discharged into 
a bueket elevator, which feeds onto a 
36-in. belt conveyor leading back to 
the head of the main shakers. 


Combination Lights Used 


The lump table is equipped with 
one Westinghouse combination light- 
ing unit (mereury-vapor bulb and 
three 100-watt incandescent bulbs). 
Two such units are used over the 
egg table. All three units replaced 
straight mereury-vapor lamps—now 
installed, with one additional such 
lamp, in other parts of the plant, 
notably at the dumping station—in- 
asmuch as experience showed that 
combination lighting was better for 
picking under King conditions. In 
addition to the boney material noted 
above, pure refuse also is removed 
on the picking tables, going direct- 
ly to the refuse conveyor. Picked 
coal passes through special wax- 
treating hoods, featured by steam 
grids to prevent smearing of the 
wax, as will be detailed hereinafter, 
and then goes over degradation 
sereens to the loading booms or mix- 
ing conveyors. Degradation through 
the grids in the treating boxes and 
through the sereen sections which 
follow is conveyed to the washer- 
feed conveyor. 

Minus 5-in. coal from the mine- 
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Before and after at the King preparation plant. Above is the old plant just 
prior to its face-lifting operation. Below is the reconstructed plant with the new 
blending plant out in front. 


run screens, which also includes, of 
course, a certain proportion or all 
of the crushed lump, boney and deg- 
radation, is carried up to the wash- 
ing unit by a 42x20-in. gravity-dis- 
charge elevating conveyor (22-ft. 
lift). This conveyor discharges into 
launders fitted with vanes for shut- 
ting off the air to the washing com- 
partments in case the coal flow stops, 
thus preserving the washing bed. The 
launders also are equipped with liner 
plates to resist abrasion. 

Refuse is taken out of the 5x0-in. 
coal in a five-compartment MeNally- 
Norton washer with automatic reject 
controls. This washing unit, with 
a capacity of 250 tons per hour, is 
the first of the MeNally-Pittsburg 
“Streamlined” units, in which, among 
other things, the air receiver is lo- 
cated below the washing floor rather 
than above. Air is supplied by an 
Ingersoll-Rand blower, and the wash 


box has been equipped with a “chip 
arrester” to keep wood out of the 
finished product. 

Reject from the No. 1 elevator at 
the feed end of the washer, being 
primarily pure, heavy material, goes 
directly to the refuse conveyor. Re- 
ject from the No. 2 elevator goes 
onto a shaking screen fitted with 
small perforations for removing the 
fines, which are largely impurities 
passing through the screen plates in 
the washer. This through product 
goes directly to the refuse conveyor. 
The over product from this screen, 
depending on the wisher operator’s 
judgment of its character, goes 
through a gate to the refuse con- 
veyor or over the gate to a 24x24-in. 
MeNally-Pittsburg crusher. In the 
crusher it is reduced to about minus 
13 in. and returned to the washer 
feed. Final refuse from both the 
washer and the picking tables is 
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This five-compartment washing unit has been “streamlined” 
by placing the air receiver below the washing floor. 















Looking down along the 
screen-type heat dryer for 
3/16x 15-in. coal. 


Two centrifugal dryers dewater 
minus 3/16-in. washed coal at the 
King preparation plant. 






Combination mercury-vapor and incandescent lamps are 
“ used over the shaking picking tables. At the left is the lump 
waxing hood. 





Showing grate bars under the waxing hood on the 

lump table in the King preparation plant. Under- 

neath each bar is a steam line. The sectionalized 

metal curtains, part of which have been raised for 

photographic purposes, prevent escape of the 
vaporized treating fluid. 
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conveyed to a 20-ton bin equipped 
with undereut gate for loading motor 
trucks. 

Washed coal flows through laun- 
ders also fitted with SAE-1045 liner 
plates to a pair of 6-ft.-wide classi- 
fying sereens supported on flexible 
wood hangers. These screens sep- 
arate the coal into 3x5-, 13x3-, 3/16 
xl§- and minus 3/16-in. sizes. The 
latter size is passed over stainless- 
steel wedge wire for removing fines 
und water and then goes to a high- 
speed dewatering screen (}- and 4- 
mm. wedge wire). The 3x5-in. size 
passes to the lower end of the stove 
picking table to join with the 5x8- 
or 5x10-in. hand-picked coal to make 
3x8- or 3x10-in. stove. 


Various Routings Available 


Nut (1x3 in.) from the classify- 
ing sereen is discharged onto a load- 
ing boom for loading or mixing. 
Routing of the lump and stove is 
arranged so that these sizes can go 
into the primary mixing conveyor 
before they go on the booms. This 
primary mixing conveyor also re- 
ceives coal from the blending plant 
and ean be used to carry lump, stove 
or engine coal to the bins at one 
end. The booms may be raised to 
discharge into an auxiliary mixing 
conveyor for transportation to either 
or both of the two Manierre box-car 
loaders, or, in the opposite direction, 
to an elevator to a Jeffrey 36x48 in. 
“Flextooth’ crusher for breaking 
down lump, stove or nut to minus 
l3-in., which is conveyed to the 
blending plant. Grate bars are in- 
stalled to eliminate oversize. This 
crusher is preceded by a chute-type 
tramp-iron magnet. 

Washed 13x3/16-in. coal from the 
classifying screens is passed over 
a “Selectro” vibrating dewatering 
screen to remove any material small- 
er than 3/16 in. Coal over the 
“Selectro” units is discharged onto 
an elevating conveyor leading up to 
a 40-ton surge bin ahead of a Me- 
Nallv-Pittsburg Vissae screen-type 
heat dryer. Minus 3/16-in. coal 
from the classifying screen, after 
passing over }- and 4-mm. wedge 
wire, flows through a launder to a 
high-speed shaking dewatering 
screen (5x24 ft... laminated-wood 
hangers, fitted with ?- and 43-mm. 
stainless-steel wedge wire). De- 
watered coal is conveyed to the Red- 
ler elevator feeding the centrifuges, 
while minus 3- and $-mm. material 
flows with the water to a_ sludge- 
reclamation plant. 

The sludge plant consists essen- 
tially of a conerete tank and a 10- 
!.p.m. sludge conveyor. Total tank 
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length is 75 ft., of which 23 ft. is 
inclined 63 in 12 in. Tank width and 
depth are 12 ft. Water overflowing 
the tank is pumped up to a conical 
head tank (12 ft. in diameter by 
11 ft. high, providing a 16-ft. head 
on the washer) by a MeNally-Pitts- 
burg 10x10-in. centrifugal pump, 
with the head-tank overflow return- 
ing to the sludge tank, which is 
arranged with ports at different 
levels to permit bleeding out part 
of the contents for pumping to a 
storage pond (300-g.p.m. Gould cen- 
trifugal pump). Mine water is used 
for washing, and for this purpose 
a line about two miles long was 
brought out to 150,000-gal. storage 
tanks on the mountain above the prep- 
aration plant. Fresh water from 
these tanks is added to the washing 
system at a pressure of about 70 
lb. per square inch through nozzles 
over the classifying screens. Water 
from the storage pond also may be 
used for this purpose, being forced 
in by a 500-g.p.m. Worthington cen- 
trifugal. 

Material removed from the sludge 
tank is elevated by the sludge con- 
veyor to a eross-conveyor leading to 
the Carpenter centrifugal dryers. 
These drvers—two Type AR-4 units 
—thus receive all minus 3/16-in. 
material made in the plant, which 
goes, after drying, to the proper bin 
in the blending plant. 

















Capacity of the Vissae dryer used 
for dewatering is 75 tons per hour. 
It is preceded by a 40-ton surge bin 
equipped with “Bindieators” to show 
when the bin is about to run dry or 
overflow, in which case the operator 
either stops the dryer or the coal 
flow, respectively. Coal is fed out 
of the bin into the dryer by a plate 
feeder equipped with a Link-Belt 
“P.I.V.” gear for adjusting the feed- 
ing rate as desired. The dryer con- 
sists of two high-speed shaking 
screens equipped with 1-mm. stain- 
less-steel wedge wire. Hoods over 
each screen are connected to ducts 
from a heating furnace. Heated air 
is pulled down through the screens 
by a Sirocco exhauster rated at 926 
r.p.m. and 40,000 ¢.f.m. of 130-deg.- 
F. air at a 5-in. static pressure at an 
elevation of 7,200 ft. This fan ex- 
hausts through a rotating valve, or 
pulsator, which alternately opens and 
closes the outlet from the air cham- 
ber below the screens, the idea being 
to stop the down-flow of air through 
the screens at intervals to enable the 
screen motion to clean the openings 
and thus prevent blinding. The pul- 
sator is equipped with a “P.I.V.” 
gear to permit adjusting its opera- 
tion to screen motion and loading. 
At present, the screens operate at 
200 r.p.m., l-in. throw and 2-in. 
total travel. 

Heat for the dryer is supplied by 


. Fig. 2—Provisions for accurately proportioning the 
: ae various size fractions in the finished product feature 
| | the King blending plant, here shown in side elevation. 
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Blending bins discharge into open-ended boxes equipped with adjustable gates. 
Underneath the boxes are plate feeders with adjustable-speed drives, which 
move the coal into chutes equipped with waxing hoods. 


a Bigelow-Liptak furnace fired by 
three “Firite” stokers. The main 
duct to the dryer is taken out of a 
steel stack about 63 ft. high. Stack 
diameter is 8 ft. 9 in. for about 40 
ft. at the bottom and 5 ft. for the 
remainder. Temperature of the air 
is adjustable, although the installa- 
tion was designed for 700 deg. F. at 
the dryer inlets and 130 deg. at the 
exhaust-fan inlet. The furnace is 
equipped with louvers for admitting 
eold air as necessary for a rough 
adjustment of outlet temperature. 
Additional louvers are installed in 
the hot-air duct and are controlled 
automatically by the temperature of 
air leaving the dryer. A damper in 
one of the two branch ducts permits 
adjusting the flow of air to the two 
screens, while dampers in the main 
duet and in the stack just above the 
duct take-off permit bypassing the 
heated air to the outside when the 
dryer stops. 

Stoker and sereenings sizes are 
rescreened and blended, as indicated 
above, in a separate plant designed 
to produce, as desired, a shipped 
product in which any or all of the 
three size fractions are combined in 
definite percentages. The blending 
plant, as noted, receives coal from 
two or three sources in the main 
plant: minus 13-in. crushed lump, 
stove or nut; 13x3/16-in. heat-dried 
eoal, and minus 3/16-in. centrifuged 
eoal. 

Minus 3/16-in. coal coming into 
the blending plant is discharged 
directly into a 75-ton storage bin. 
Crushed coal, and also heat-dried 
coal, if desired, is run over four 4x 
8-ft. “Selectro” vibrators to remove 
minus 3/16-in. material, which drops 
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into the storage bin. Plus 3/16-in. 
coal with a top size of 1}-in. flows 
off the vibrators onto a 6-ft.-wide 
high-speed shaking screen (ash 
boards underneath), where it is sized 
into 1xlj-in. pea and 3/16x1-in. 
stoker. Each of these sizes is low- 
ered into a 75-ton bin by a spiral 
lowering chute. Part or all of the 
pea, however, can be run to a 24x24- 
in. single-roll MeNally-Pittsburg 
crusher for reduction to l-in. and 
recirculation to the vibrating screens. 
Each of the three 75-ton bins is 
equipped with “Bindicators” so that 
the blending-plant operator can tell 
when they are full or empty. 

At the bottom of each bin is an 
open-topped box under which is a 
plate feeder driven through a 
“PTV.” gear to permit wide adjust- 
ment of the feeding rate. An adjust- 
able gate on the discharge end of 
ach box offers a further means of 
controlling accurately the draw-off 
from each bin in making combina- 
tions, the arrangement following 
closely that at the No. 7 plant of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. 
Va. From the feeder the coal passes 
through waxing boxes and onto a 
reversible collecting conveyor which 
carries any size or combination of 
sizes either to a truck-loading chute, 
to a loading boom over No. 6 track, 
to a return conveyor to the main tip- 
ple, or to a fuel conveyor serving the 
drying furnace and heating boilers. 
A chute-type magnet is installed 
ahead of the loading boom for final 
removal of tramp iron, and the pea 
size is passed over a degradation 
sereen before going into the waxing 
box. Each size made in the blend- 
ing plant also may be loaded sepa- 


rately through chutes which bypass 
the measuring and feeding equip- 
ment. 

Facilities at the King preparation 
plant also include equipment for 
waxing (or oiling) all sizes to ren- 
der them dustproof. For “Waxoliz- 
ing,” using “Waxol” fluid, a Viking 
dual heating system is_ installed. 
Lump and stove are treated in hoods 
over the picking tables and nut in 
a hood over the chute to the loading 
boom. Pea, 3/16xl-in. and minus 
3/16-in. slack are treated in the 
chutes following the feeders in the 
blending plant. All treating boxes 
are totally inclosed, with Viking sec 
tionalized metal curtains at both the 
entrance and exit to confine the wax 
(or oil) vapor. To prevent the wax 
from congealing on the picking-table 
and chute surfaces and being picked 
up in gobs by the coal on its way 
through, grizzly bars are installed 
under the lump, stove and nut boxes, 
as indicated in an accompanying il- 
lustration, with steam pipes under 
the bars to keep the wax molten and 
thus allow it to flow out of the boxes. 
In addition, the nut box is built with 
double plates in the sides and top, 
forming chambers in which steam is 
introduced. 

In the construction of the new 
plant, the tracks were not disturbed 
and as much existing equipment as 
possible was worked into the new 
set-up, such as motors, loading 
booms, car retarders (all but one ot 
the counterweighted rewind type), 
box-car loaders, conveyors, ete. Lo 
cation of certain existing structures, 
such as the house-coal bin, heating 
plant, ete, was not changed, and 
much of the original framework was 
utilized in the rebuilding job, which 


Pea and stoker are lowered into the blend- 
ing bins by spiral chutes. 
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included concrete floors, copper-bear- 
ing siding and roofing where re- 
quired, 100 sq.ft. of wire-glass sky- 
light over the washing floor, raising 








Table I—Motor and Drive Equipment, King Preparation Plant 


















Age See a Equipment No. Type* Hp. Speed ; Drive 

of the roof line to permit installation ; 6 600 | Spur gears, to ad- 
of the head tank in the building out Sa ee 1 K B ‘ = eee 
of the weather, installation of steel] | Mine-run ccrusher...................... 1 K 40 600 V-belts and = spur 

: - . . . gears. 
walkways and stairs with pipe-type Mine-run belt..................00.005- 1 K-gear 10 Gearmsoter-woller 

‘ chain 
handrails, ete. 7 Mine-run shakers.............2..0.000. 1 KR 20 900 V-belts. 

[welve Sturtevant unit heaters Picking tables...................-..-2- 2 K 5 1,200 V-belts and spur 
were placed to keep the temperature Ee re rae oer 1 K 75 720 viet belbener gears 
in the washing and picking sections Crushed-coal elevator and return belt con- 1 K 35 1,200 Sper gene to flat 
and the blending plant at 55 deg. F, ieeredaties conveyors................- 2 K-gear Bae Galas _— 
or more and 70 deg. or more in the Washer-feed conveyors...............-. 1 <T 40 1,200 V-belts and spur 

is gears. 
scale house. In addition to the mer- Washer compressor..................--- 1 KF 60 3,600 Direct. 
9 eo & 
cury lamps noted above, general Wosperclevator..---.-----------r-0) Bo gear Brees Gesrmotors 
lighting is provided by steel-sash Middlings crusher..................-+.. 1 K 15 1,200 V-belt and spur 
Ee = : P . gears. 
windows and incandescent lamps in _ Plant-refuse conveyor............-.-.-. 1 West. Gearmotor. 
porcelain reflectors. A feature of the  Slsssifying screens. .....-----.+----.+- 1 ER 2 865 V-belts. 
reconstruction program was the in- micer le) _ eee 1 K 714 1,800 V-belts. 
ore | eee as evating conveyor 
stallation of eighteen General Elec- eS a ee ee 1 K 15 900 V-belts and spur 
tric sodium lighting units in the gears. 
unde aad i" t t] Each h Screw conveyor 
yards and on the trestle. ach suc SE an POE ee 1 K 3 1,800 Speed reducer. 
unit, rated at 194 watts, consists of Shaking dewatering screen : wes , 
: pag Ps [3 yee : 734 1,200 V-belts. 
4 a 2 ME-1 Type M-2 “Novalux so- Redler elevator to dryers 
“ TP ia - se se 9 = 
F dium luminaire” fitted with an NA-9 “8 cy Sos RSE 6 Ane) ele trary seeker 1 K-gear | ee Cogeene roller 
3 sodium lamp in a No. 71 flask. Sludge conveyor 
a . ° P . eS Aer ener 1 K 10 1,200 V-belts to speed re- 
Z Excluding the car haul, rotary ducer to roller 
x : : . chain. 
: dump and other units bringing coal CEOM OGRE. 00 GEV ORR oi 65 6d ccc cece 1 K 15 900 V-velts and spur 
into the operation, the King plant is sil ' ‘ . » 

mn 0: i . ‘irculating water pump................ r 10 1,2 irect. 
= ~eage ag bi : oe — prac- Tank-bleeding pump. ....2..0.00. 00.00. 1 ok 20 1,200 Direct. 
tically all of the ball-bearing type. MEME Tilia iare cie'ainys wae sees 4.18 acres 1 l.8 50 =. 3, 60 irect. ; 

Cae : 1s TYP Heat-dryer feeder..........-...0ees000- 1 K 5 1,800 Variable gear and 
Magnetic starters, are used in prac- V-belts.t 
jeallv ¢ 2ACeC : ago wiieie hottie nado oes nied 1 K 25 1,200 V-belts. 
tically all cases. Voltage is 440, and piston 2, - & 2 1,750 Variable gear and 
all wiring is inclosed in conduit, with tied ; ma west yioller chain.t 
some Bx cable to certain motors. The Heatinefuriass tober s000°00000000000 2 oe 
main control station overlooks t Co SR REAPS arocmrer ort 1 K 10 1 irect. 
: Aes . DTIGH-GOE) GORVOFOR. 6. ccc cccsecese : K 30 900 V-belts and spur 
loading booms and mixing convey- gears. 
ada aC ; : GO a, rr 2 KG 50 1,200 V-belts. 
ors, with supplementary stations on POPIOG HOON DOU. OONEE 6 oko oo sick eon de eu ee'e 1 K 10 900 V-belts and spur 
the washery floor (washer, heat dry- saat ; aa “ PA ami 
a dea . . : edler elevating conv..............+.-- -gear | re earmotor. 
er, ete.), aim the boiler room and in MRAM Fook cs te as oa ssi se ee ee 1 K 10 1,200 Reducer-roller chain. 
the blending plant, plus a pushbut- PSU OUND os, 6.0 54 icin cee a sie Sina se diese 1 K 10 1,200 sae gears — roiler 
: a chain. 
ton station for the ear haul. od cine dap lnaies iawee es 1 K 714 1,200 Reducer-roller chain. 

/ - — . oa a RNR 8 ac (a wd alain aS Oo laieihias 3 le ee sa ete eee aged eae 

A wide variety of drives are em Primary mixing conveyor. ............+. 1 KG 25 1,200 Silent chain-spur 
ployed, with V-belts and spur gears ‘ainsi a , - oo sie eet 
the most numerous. Several gear [Lowering conveyors, stove and nut box- sails: ee 

; motors are installed, in addition to NNN vs srdusxareexeldescknaescsa 2 K 2 1,200 Reducers-roller 
- . ° cenain. 
* the variable-speed drives noted above, Lowering unit, lump box-car-loader shuttle 
; e =e: : -our ocas . ee err are: D4 reek eae ean cawaus an 
: upplemented in a few cases by TROtAPAINE CONVEYOR. onc isccccccecace 1 an Sa. jcpeste daviwncen cee enass 
multi-speed motors (see Table [). - oe 3 Send -} { = Seiienatd 
Timken roller bearings are used in OX-CAPr LOAGETB. .. ccc creer acresesssssens “ { Key f 15 \ 1,000 olier Chains. 
all conveyor idlers. Alemite pres- a os gl a aa ala : : a eo So. 
eee : . SANA CIRVEEOR ... 5 <.4.0ccciawcosicsrce 5 é -spu 8. 
sure lubricating equipment is used to Crusher, lump, stove, nut, clean-up coal. . 1 L 100 720 V-belts and_= spur 
Ieate DAT : fh gears. 
lubricate bearings difficult to get to. Crushed-coal conveyor............+++00% 1 M 50 720 V-belts and spur 
And, in addition to the instances sae diiaiaaa ‘ si es a... 
. " . ppplanit (600 ORV. << os scisaeess -belts  ¢ s 
cited above, SAE-1045 liner plates atacand ~~ EE gallate 
are used in certain other ehutes ear- Distributing COMVOV OR cccccccstcsovecse 1 KT 5 900 V-belts and spur 

3 gears 

rying coal or refuse and water. Vibrating screens Cn | re 4 K 5 1,800 V-belts 
eer ? - ae TRIG UDONG GURNEE soc 5 5cis ces cee cceecinss 1 <T 10 900 = V-belts 
Operation of the King preparation POON So asia 5. 0% 6 54.04.54 boos 05 esol: 1 K 15 900 =~: V-belts. 
plant 1S supervised by Emil B. Kee- Peareturn conveyor..................+- 1 K 20 900 V-belts and spur 
: er mee as, gears. 
nan, preparation engineer, assisted Plate rer eererrirecer rice 3 K 5 1,800 Variable gears.t 
bv a coal inspector (one shift) and Blending CONVEYOR. cn cccccccsccccccvcees 1 KG 15 1,200 V-belts and spur 
. : 4 = gears. 
Dan Garber and Neils Christensen, Loading boom.................--000055 1 KT 5 1,200 V-belts and spur 
shift foremen. Aside from the above oom hoist.............0es0eec0eeee es 1 a ae «2 
supervisors and inspectors, a crew Return conv. to main plant............. 1 K 15 865 V-belts and spu 
"y : I pve gears 
of 26 men is employed each shift, as Fuel OO OS ee re er ene 1 KT 5 900 V-belts. and spur 
> n> Ge : »ma: AY selc- gears 
follows : five tipplemen, seven pick eee -_ mr sa oe 
4 ers, four car droppers, four box-car se mat PR is +s <a eh ee ese eves 1-3 SO Sian irect. 
; : , a ? = . Sean NN os 6 si oo sco 'e'ss es wea 1 Be ease Direct. 
men, two control-men, one washer Heating-plant stokers...............+-. 2 | Sr ee Orc ee Orr e 





operator, one tipple mechanic, one 
tipple cleaner and one truck driver. 
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* All General Electric unless otherwise specified. 


+ Link-Belt ‘‘ P. I. V.”’ gear. 





STOCKING AND RECLAIMING 
+ 150,000-Ton Pile Near Tipple 
Handled by Portable Conveyors 


IGHT years’ experience has 
proved the practicability of a 
system of stocking coal adja- 
cent to the tipple by using portab!e 
conveyors and then reclaiming with 
a portable loader in combination with 
the same conveyors. At Dehue mine 
of the Youngstown Mines Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., a maximum of 
150,000 tons of mine-run has been 
stocked by that method while the 
lakes have been closed to shipping. 
During the first few seasons of 
stocking experience at this mine, 
which is in Logan County, West 
Virginia, the situation was watched 
closely by taking temperature read- 
ings frequently at various depths 
over a pile area. During reloading, 
hot spots have been found, but only 
once was a fire encountered. 
For the first three seasons a pile 
44 ft. deep was stocked in two 22-ft. 


Fig. |—As viewed from the headframe of the hoisting shaft. 
Conveyors in stocking position on top of the pile. 
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® Coal stocking at the Dehue mine 
of the Youngstown Mines Corpora- 
tion, in Logan County, West Virginia, 
spreads employment over the year 
while at the same time enabling the 
operation to meet demands during 
the lake-shipping season. Ground 
area for storage was doubled a few 
years ago by confining a creek in a 
concrete culvert. Stocking is done 
with portable conveyors—also used 
with a portable loader in reclama- 
tion and loading. Storage is handled 
by the tipple crew and adds less 
than 2 mills to production cost. 
Labor for loading from the pile into 
cars is not more than 3c. per ton. 
Investment in stocking facilities, in- 
cluding culvert cost, is $35,000. 


layers. Since then the pile has been 
laid down in a single layer and the 
maximum depth has been inereased 
to 50 ft. Tests have indicated that 
maximum temperatures usually oe- 


cur in a zone 10 to 15 ft. from the 
top of the pile. It is the supposition 
that the lesser heating below that 
level is due to the tendeney of the 
coal to segregate. The coarser sizes 
roll down the end of the advancing 
pile and the fines accumulate near 
the top. 

The coal is from the Eagle seam 
and the mine output is used in by 
product ovens to manufacture metal 
lurgical coke. Volatile content of the 
coal averages 31 per cent; sulphur, 
0.64 per cent; and ash, 4.50 per cent. 
The principal reason for stocking 
is to spread employment over tlic 
year. Instead of closing the mine 
when the lake shipping is stopped 
by ice, stocking allows the mine to 
be operated two to three days per 
week through the winter, thus pre 
serving the organization and giving 
employment (Coal Age, p. 164, 
April, 1932). 


Fig. 2—Top of pile from mountainside. The two conveyors at 
left are installed in a semi-permanent manner. 
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Figs. 1 and 2, which are from 
views taken the same day but from 
different angles, show twelve porta- 
ble conveyors carrying the coal from 
the tipple to the stockpile. Two 
main conveyors delivering from the 
tipple to the two parallel strings of 
portables are installed in a semi- 
permanent manner 25 ft. above the 
eround. Stocking rate is 300 tons 
per hour; thus the two main units 
must handle that capacity and the 
smaller units half of that tonnage. 

The two main conveyors and the 
first conveyor of each parallel string 
are Jeffrey 45-ft. units with 30-in. 
belts. Eight other units are Barber- 
Greene with 24-in. belts. Six of them 
are 45-ft. low-type and two are 
60-ft. stacker type. One other Barber- 
Greene portable stacker, 24-in.x60-ft., 
not in use at the time the photo- 
graphs were made, completes a list 
of thirteen portable conveyors. 
Originally the stackers were used 
for elevating duty—that is, when 
the pile was built retreating and in 
two layers, instead of advancing and 
in one layer as is now the practice. 

Reclaiming from the pile and 
loading into railroad cars is done 
at the rate of 250 tons per hour by 
using a Haiss loader (Figs. 3 and 
1). At the beginning, when working 
in that part of the pile adjacent to 
the railroad track, the loader de- 
livers directly to a stacker which 
elevates into the railroad ear. As the 
pile retreats, the low-type portable 
conveyors are interposed in series 
between loader and stacker. Maxi- 
mum loading from stock into railway 
cars in one 7-hour shift was 1,890 
tons, 


Stocking Area Doubled 


In 1934 the ground area available 
for stocking was doubled by build- 
ing a reinforced conerete culvert 
720 ft. long in the creek bed (Coal 
Age, p. 146, April, 1934). This ecov- 
ering of the creek was necessary 
because of the narrow valley. To 
store 150,000 tons within 500 ft. of 
the tipple requires carrying the pile 
to full height above the creek and 
over to the mountainside. 

To place the coal in stoek in- 
stead of loading into railroad ears 
direct from tipple adds less than 2 
mills per ton to the production cost 
because the same tipple crew handles 
the work. Only additional expenses 
are electric power and repairs for 
the loader and conveyors. Labor for 
loading from stock into railroad ears 
does not exceed 3e. per ton. Invest- 
ment in stoeking facilities, including 
the construction of the culvert, is 
$35,000. 
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Fig. 3—Six conveyors in series are carrying the coal at 250 tons per hour from 
loader to railroad car. 





Fig. 4—Close-up of the crawler-type loader. 





Fig. 5—To make available sufficient area for stocking, the creek was confined in 
a culvert, 
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TREVORTON PLANT 


+ Prepares Low-Ash 


Steam-Size Anthracite 


O CLEAN an 800,000-ton coal 
Tie located at Trevorton, 

Northumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, the Stevens Coal Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., completed the 
erection last October of a prepara- 
tion plant to handle 800 to 1,000 tons 
in a seven-hour day. The bank con- 
sists almost entirely of sizes below 
pea, and the strange scarcity of 
larger material apparently is attrib- 
utable to the fact that the North 
Franklin mine, long idle, from which 
the coal came, operated in such a 
clean Lykens coal seam that it was 
able to ship all the domestic-size 
coal—which was all the market would 
then take—almost without any clean- 
ing at the tipple. Thus, the fine 
sizes east on the dump are found to 
be relatively free of large refuse. 
Whether this condition will continue 
is not certain. 

Coal in this dump sometimes con- 
tains as little as 10 per cent ash, but 
it probably will average about 16.4 
per cent. In the earlier days it 
would have passed muster without 
cleaning, but, for modern require- 
ments, preparation is necessary, and 
the ash percentage of barley will run 
9.88, with a sulphur percentage of 
0.65. <As the ratio of volatile mat- 
ter to fixed carbon is about 1:9.4, 
the coal leans well over to the free- 
burning, gas-making type. A typi- 
cal analysis as received would run: 
moisture, 1.19 per cent; volatile mat- 
ter, 8.57; fixed carbon, 80.48; ash, 
9.76; sulphur, 0.65; B.t.u., 13,650, 
and fusion temperature, 2900+ deg. 
F. The ealorifie value, which is un- 
usually high for any size of anthra- 
cite and especially for barley, shows, 
as does the luster of the coal, that 
exposure has left it superior to most 
of the freshly mined product of the 
anthracite region. 

As the breaker has been erected 
at the edge of the coal dump, with 
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A preparation plant that cleans 
little coal that is larger than buck- 
wheat has been erected in Trevor- 
ton, Pa., using an upward flowing 
current of water to clean pea and 
the larger steam sizes and to both 
clean and classify the finer coal. No. 
5 buckwheat is segregated. A jig 
cleans stove and nut coal as a unit. 
An unusually clean product is ob- 
tained. The coal is slushed into the 
plant with water. 
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By R. DAWSON HALL 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age 


its foot a little lower than the base 
of the coal pile, the coal is being 
fed to the breaker by water. At pres- 
ent a sort of cliff has been formed 
by excavation into the heart of the 
dump. To the top of this coal cliff 
a Le Tourneau 16-cu.yd. Carryall 
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Elevation or flowsheet of Trevorton preparation plant, One lone jig takes care of 

all sizes larger than pea, but it has little to do. The classifier is behind the buck 

unit, receiving its material from the slush hopper and delivering its underflow 
to the No. 4 unit and its intermediate flow to No. 5 pocket. 
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yrings the coal, dumping it near the 
edge of the excavation. A bulldozer 
pushes it over the cliff, where a fire 
ose with a suitably directed stream 
of water passes it into a flume laid 
on the ground, leading to a pit, 
whenee a chain-flight conveyor trans- 
ports it to the top of the preparation 
plant. The fire hose works under 
light pressure, hence one can hardly 
term it a “monitor’—the term used 
in gold-mining camps—for there is 
none of the spectacular rending away 
of material or the uprooting of trees 
so characteristic of California placer 
Oo} erations. 

The man with the fire hose, when 
he finds large pieces of impurity, 
casts them to one side, and every day 
about three truckfuls of such refuse 
is removed. The flumes are not built 
for such heavy material, and it is 
not desirable that the breaker should 
have to handle or reject it. Desire 
not to break the coal either on the 
bank or in the flume also explains 
why a more powerful stream of 
water is not employed. However, 
only 0.55 per cent of the coal shipped 
is larger than buckwheat, and, though 
the facilities for handling these larg- 
er sizes are retained, they are little 
used. It was thought that the bank 
had been picked over by local con- 
sumers of anthracite—as has been 
customary from time immemorial 
elsewhere in the anthracite region— 
and that, when the heart of the bank 
was reached, larger material would 
be found, but this did not prove true. 


Flushed Coal Enters Plant 


From the hopper the coal, with 
practically all the water used in the 
flume for its transport, is carried to 
the top of the building, the height 
of which is 93 ft. 6 in., up a 5:12 
incline by a chain-flight conveyor 
having 10x27-in. flights at 18-in. cen- 
ters. Coal delivered at the top of 
the plant goes to a bull shaker with 
a 44x12-ft. stove-size sereen which 
delivers oversize to a 5x12-ft. pick- 
ing table, where the impurities are 
picked from the coal, which then 
goes to 36x38-in. rolls, thereafter 
joining the undersize from the bull 
shaker and passing to the sizing shak- 
ers for unprepared coal. 

These make: (1) oversize-stove, 
(2) stove-and-nut, (3) pea, (4) buck- 
wheat and (5) rice-and-under, which 
last goes to two other screens to make 
(1) riee, (2) barley and .(3) slush. 
Stove-and-nut coal goes to a Wilmot 
jig, pea coal to a 4-ft. Hydrotator, 
buckwheat to a similar 5-ft. unit, 
rice and barley each to a 6-ft. unit, 
and the clean coal from these goes 
to the dewatering screen which is 
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Sectional elevation of Hydrotator with its dewatering screen and its automatic 
control, by which latter the quantity of solids in the bowl determines the speed 
with which the water flows upward through the connecting pipe from the elevator 
casing, thus regulating speed at which refuse passes to chain-flight conveyor. 


part of each unit and thence to pock- 
ets, where it is unloaded into rail- 
road cars as needed. 

The Hydrotator (see above) con- 
sists of a deep hopper-bottom eylin- 
drical tank or bowl filled with water 
and raw coal and a central pipe up 
which water containing fines passes 
from a centrifugal pump located out- 
side the bowl. None of this water 
directly enters the tank, but, having 
been carried by the pipe for some 
distance above the bowl bottom, it 
passes into a six-armed manifold, 
each arm having three nozzles in- 
clined downward 30 deg. from the 
vertical. Passage of water from 
these nozzles causes the manifold to 
revolve on its axis. 

By this manifold the water is 
directed at several points into the 
bottom of the bowl. Impinging on 
the latter it again rises, lifting the 
coal and allowing slate and other 
refuse to fall. It is asserted that 
there is no stirring, eddying or other 
agitation, just a steady upward mo- 
tion that the lighter material cannot 
resist, but which the heavier material 
can and does overcome, so that the 
latter material falls into the hopper. 
For fine material, quiet, persistent 
motion in a uniform direction is es- 
sential if the cleaning is to be exact. 
The upward movement of the lighter 
material causes it to pass with the 
water, which wells over the entire 
edge of the bowl and is directed to 
the screen by a flume around the 
bowl top. 

Coal does not wet easily, so a 
pipelike approach dipping well 
down into the water, termed a “feed 
well,” is provided, obliging the feed 
to descend into the water and be- 
come entirely submerged. The coal, 
being light and also dry, resists sub- 
mergence, but the piling of more 


feed coal above it in this restricted 
inclosure overcomes its “reluctance.” 
However, in this instance, the coal is 
so wet after being carried in tum- 
bling water both along the flume and 
up the conveyor and being wetted on 
the screens that it needs no submer- 
gence to complete its wetting. 

A pipe from the bottom of the 
hopper leads to a chain-flight con- 
veyor which removes the refuse as 
fast as it arrives. As the water in 
the conveyor casing is_ relatively 
clean it is light and reaches a level 
higher than that welling up out of 
the top of the bowl. A large float 
compartment about 20 in. square 
which stems out of the tight conveyor 
casing is provided alongside the bowl. 
In this also the water is solid-free, 
and a float in it indicates where the 
water stands and designates the spe- 
cific gravity at which the washing is 
being effected. After the desirable 
level is determined the Hydrotator 
automatically takes care of any fluc- 
tuations. Water enters the float 
compartment at all times, and the 
float regulates its quantity. When 
the float rises, the quantity of water 
delivered is decreased. 

As the feed loads down the water 
in the bowl, the density of the liquid 
is greater than that of the relative- 
ly solid-free water in the conveyor 
easing and in the float compartment. 
For this reason the water stands 
always at a higher level in the ecas- 
ing and compartment than in the 
bowl. If, however, the feed contains 
much impurity, the density of the 
liquid still further is increased and 
the water level in casing and float 
compartment rises to greater heights. 
Because of the decreased passage of 
water into the bowl thus resulting, 
more refuse is permitted to pass 
down into the conveyor, which lowers 
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the density in the bowl to normal. 
Moreover, the rise in the water lifts 
the float in the float compartment, 
which automatically partially shuts 
off the inflow of water at that point. 
This still further reduces the normal 
flow of water into the bowl, thus 
further aiding in the escape of 
refuse. 

On the other hand, if the weight 
of the mixture in the bowl is insuffi- 
cient, the water will flow down the 
conveyor casing and the float com- 
partment and enter the bowl through 
the connecting pipe in increased vol- 
ume, thus retarding the outflow of 
refuse in that restricted passage and 
raising to normal the specifie grav- 
ity of the mixture in the bowl. Thus 
the balancing forces tend of them- 
selves to correct improper function- 
ing. When “tuning” the equipment, 
specific gravity is varied by changing 
the speed of the impeller, thereby 
changing the volume delivered by 
the pump and the pressure with 
which the water is delivered. 

On page 49, the coal can be seen 
to the left flowing and being shaken 
over a long dewatering — sereen 
through which the water passes to a 
sump and thence to the centrifugal 
pump where it is delivered to the 
bowl. To this water, wherever the 
coal is larger than barley, a quantity 
of undersize coal has been added to 
increase the density of the liquid. 

All the slush, or minus 2%-in. coal, 
from the main sereens goes to a 
Hydrotator classifier. The latter re- 
sembles the Hydrotator, but the bowl 
is of much greater diameter; in this 
instance 16 ft. As in the Hydrotator, 
the bottom is hoppered so as_ to 


bring to the center the larger and 
heavy fines as they fall into the bot- 
tom of the bowl. The purpose is to 
size the material rather than to sepa- 
rate heavy from light, but the elassi- 
fier does both. The pipe entering 
from the bottom in the elassifier, as 
in the Hydrotator, admits water at 
all times, checking the downflow of 
coarser fines from the bowl to the 
conveyor. 

The feed, instead of entering in 
the center, enters at a point near the 
periphery, so as not to pass into the 
pump intake and so as to be as far 
as possible from the No. 5 discharge, 
and much of it goes into suspension 
in the bowl. This suspension is main- 
tained by an agitator having six pipe 
arms symmetrically situated in a 
horizontal plane. These receive water 
pumped by an impeller mounted on a 
central shaft which derives its water 
from the bowl of the classifier. Five 
nozzles, distributed on each of these 
arms and pointed at about 30 deg. to 
the vertical, discharge water into the 
bowl and eause the agitator to re- 
volve slowly in the opposite direction 
to that of the discharge. 

In the overflow 22.3 per cent of 
the coal is over 48-mesh, but only 1.5 
per cent over 28-mesh; all of the rest 
of the coal is smaller and much of 
it far smaller. Though the ash con- 
tent averages only 10.3 per cent, the 
lack of a market for such fine coal 
causes it, despite its cleanliness, to be 
consigned to waste. 

That which is held in a stratum in 
the mid-level of the classifier is some- 
what coarser and convertible to No. 
5 buckwheat, for which a market is 
beginning to be found; 85.6 per cent 


Trevorton anthracite preparation plant. Coal is brought to the hopper by water 
from coal bank on left. Building is a steel structure covered with alloy steel. 
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of it is over 48-mesh, and 17.6 per cent 
over 1s-in. This coal is removed from 
the bowl by pipes and control valves 
and passed over a 5x10-ft. Selectro 
vibrating screen with 28-mesh Ton- 
Cap cloth to free it of water and the 
finer coal particles. The screen re 
moves most of the water and half 
the minus 48-mesh and raises the 
sizes over et in. from 40.4 to 44.5 
per cent. 

Effect of the sereen in retaining 
the larger particles of coal and rid- 
ding the mass of the finer particles 
is seen best in the sereen analysis of 
the reject which has passed through 
the screen; it has only 11.7 per cent 
exceeding and including 28-mesh, 
whereas the No. 5 coal fed to the 
screen showed 66.2 per cent of that 
particular size range. The effect of 
removing the fine particles is to re- 
duce the ash from 15.7 to 11.8 per 
cent. This coal is being stacked, but 
some already has been shipped. The 
undersize of the screen is definitely 
dirty, running 26.6 per cent ash; this 
material is wasted. 

Underflow from the — classifier 
passes over a small 3x6-ft. Selectro 
vibrating screen with #z-in. Ty-Rod 
screen cloth. By passing the coal 
through the classifier the proportion 
of 3-in. coal has been increased from 
2.5 to 14.4 per cent, yve-in. coal from 
11.4 to 33.6 per cent, and #s-in. coal 
from 12.6 to 24.5 per cent. 


Cuts No. 4 Ash 8 Per Cent 


After screening, this coal goes to 
the No. 4 Hydrotator, which converts 
a 19.1-per-cent-ash coal to a coal 
with only 11.4 per cent of ash, an un- 
usually low figure for No. 4 anthra- 
cite. As the No. 4 Hydrotator un- 
dersize at Trevorton runs low in ash, 
it may be taken to join the feed on 
the large vibrator or it may be dis- 
carded. 

In one test, pea coal had 7.7 per 
cent of ash; buckwheat, 9.4; rice, 
9.8; barley, 8.9; No. 4, 11.4, and No. 
5, 11.8 per cent. The Selectro screens 
give a choice of eight lengths of 
stroke, are readily adjustable and 
ean be tilted when running. They run 
with the moving parts in oil. All 
puntps but one were supplied by 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. All the rest 
of the equipment was furnished by 
the Wilmot Engineering Co., which 
also designed the building, the steel 
work of which was erected by the 
Weatherly Steel Co. Heating equip- 
ment was furnished by the L. J. 
Wing Manufacturing Co. The Trevor- 
ton plant belongs to the Stevens Coal 
Co., of which Nat D. Stevens 1s 
president and George H. Jones 1s 
general superintendent. 
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CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


+ Highlights Steadily Rising Interest 


In More Efficient Production Methods 


OW GREAT the determina- 
tion of the coal-mining indus- 
try to continue its drive for 

more efficient production methods 
was again dramatically displayed at 
the 16th Annual Coal Convention and 
Exposition of the American Mining 
Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
24-28. Suspension of operations in 
the Appalachian region and the im- 
minent shutdown in outlying districts 
cast only a light shadow over total 
attendance. And what was lost in 
numbers was more than made up in 
the keenness of interest of those who 
did register. Excluding the usual 
delegation from the Standard Coal 
Co. of Indiana, who were too busy 
turning out coal to be present, total 
attendance was 10 per cent under 
the 1938 figures. 

As in the past, mechanical loading 
had the lion’s share of the technical 
program, with surface preparation a 
second. One session was de- 
voted to safety. Roof control, selee- 
tive mining, maintenance and _ strip- 
ping also were featured. Discussion 
af national economie problems cen- 
tered upon Federal regulation of the 
bituminous industry, the benefits of 
mechanization and legislation to con- 
trol stream pollution. 


el se 


What Exhibits Mean 


Declaring that this annual session 
was a “stimulating occurrence,” 
Julian D. Conover, secretary, Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, asserted that 
250 operators and manufacturers had 
participated in the committees and 
had labored in the promotion of the 
meeting. Despite labor negotiations 
at New York and Springfield, said 
W. J. Jenkins, national chairman, 
program committee, few who usually 
attend the Cincinnati Convention 
would be absent this year. The manu- 
facturers form “the mechanical re- 
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search division of the industry” and 
the exhibit presents to the operators 
an opportunity to benefit from that 
research. The exhibit was larger and 
finer than ever, added Roy L. Cox, 
chairman, Manufacturers’ Division. 
About the only phase of the coal 
regulation upon which there is real 
unanimity of opinion, declared 
George B. Harrington, president, 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., is that the long delay in 
fixing minimum prices has been bad. 
If coal is to be regulated and taxes 
are to be levied upon production, 
then there is a general belief that 
the levy upon coal should not be dis- 
proportionate and favorable to com- 
petitive fuels. Neither should control 
be such as to duly handicap coal in 
the competitive battle. 
Leadership, continued 
rington, depends upon 


Gavel Wielders 


Wesley S. Harris, president, Bicknell 
Coal Co., was chairman of the first 
technical session of the 16th Annual 
Coal Mining Convention and Exposi- 
tion of the American Mining Congress 
at Cincinnati, April 24-28. Chairmen 
of the other seven sessions were: 

C. S. Blair, vice-president, Black Dia- 
mond Coa! Mining Co., Monday after- 
noon. 

D. H. Pape, president, Sheridan- 
Wyoming Coal Co., Tuesday morning. 

Thomas G,. Fear, general manager, 
Elk Horn Coal Corporation, Tuesday 
afternoon. 

A. J. Ruffini, superintendent, Wheel- 
ing Township Coal Mining Co., Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Newell G. Alford, consulting engi- 
neer, Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty, 
Wednesday afternoon. 

W. J. Jenkins, president, Consoli- 
dated Coa! Co., Thursday morning. 

Charles W. Connor, general super- 
intendent of mines, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Thursday afternoon. 


Mr. Har- 


keeping 


abreast of changing conditions. Low 
costs result in profits and permit 
operation on a sound basis. Produe- 
tion methods, he asserted, have kept 
pace with technological improvements 
and sound operating practices; the 
chances for any substantial cuts in 
that division, therefore, are not in 
the picture. Candid railroad exeeu- 
tives do not deny that present rail 
freight rates are too high. The rail- 
road situation at present, however, 
is such that prospects of early relief 
in that element of delivered costs are 
dubious. The greatest opportunities 
for improving the coal picture lie m 
the field of sales costs. Included in 
that, said Mr. Harrington, are losses 


due to sales at ruinous prices. 
Stabilized market conditions — will 


eliminate many expensive practices. 


Split on Regulation 


Turning directly to the present 
regulatory set-up, Mr. Harrington 
found three schools of thought in the 
coal industry. One believes that the 
industry would be better off without 
“any government meddling.” A 
ond group concedes the necessity of 
regulation but feels that the 
present law goes too far in putting 
the industry into a straitjacket. The 
third group argues that the aet 
should be given a friendly trial. 
Members of this last group feel that 
the Guffey law reflects the majority 
opinion as to the best approach to 
the problem. The Allen bill, spon- 
sored by the committee for amend- 
ment of the Guffey law, added Mr. 
Harrington, is almost complete re- 
peal of the present statute. 

“T have for long believed that the 
industry could best work out its own 
destinies largely under its own ini- 
tiative, working chiefly on a district 


see- 


some 


or regional basis but tied together 
on national lines—to the minimum 
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degree consistent with national and 
overlapping problems,” stated Mr. 
Harrington. “On prices and market 
policy, I have liked the marketing- 
agency method, but I have felt that 
this method is futile without more 
freedom from anti-trust restrictions 
and without some positive enforcement 
power. To obain these latter essentials 
I have assumed it reasonable and nec- 
essary to be willing to give up some 
measure of self-determination and to 
vest a reasonable approval or veto 
power in a Federal authority. There 
is a whole lot in the Guffey Act that 
I do not like—most particularly the 
price-fixing formula. It has not yet 
been demonstrated that the plan will 
work, but, on the other hand, it has 
not been demonstrated to my mind 
that it will not work. The fear that a 
Guffey-Act type of control may grow 
into an all-embracing governmental 
operation or straitjacket—stifling self- 
management and initiative—concerns 
me greatly. I would much prefer a 
simpler form of act, but only if the 
latter can be equipped with so-called 
teeth.” 


Pollution to the Fore 


Thirteen States, not all of them coal 
producers, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are considering legislation to 
reduce or prevent stream pollution, 
said J. W. Woomer, chief mining engi- 
neer, Hanna Coal Co. Formerly most 
of the mines of the United States were 
located in an unoccupied wilderness; 
now life has sprung up all around, 
and stream pollutions that once were 
regarded with indifference are now felt 
by many to be intolerable. The mining 
industry cannot afford to await events; 
it must march out to meet them, espe- 
cially since it is the industry that is 
most greatly condemned for its water 
pollution. 

Six questions have to be answered 
before the problem can be tackled in- 
telligently: (1) Generally speaking, 
are there not more fish now than there 
were twenty years ago? If not, the 
extensive fish-propagation policies of 
the various States mean nothing. (2) 
Is soil erosion, which makes streams 
flood one day only to dry up the next, 
a more potent fish destroyer than mine 
pollution? (3) Where should treat- 
ment of mine water stop, and dilution 
and drinking-water treatment start? 
(4) Is the sealing of abandoned mines 
economical and practical over a period 
of time? (5) How long will it take for 
fish and fish food to be reestablished in 
a stream in which yellow iron oxides 
have been deposited for years? (6) 
Will cities on river banks cooperate in 
maintaining the purity of river water 
by providing adequate expenditures for 
sewage disposal ? 

To take care of the acidity by neu- 
tralization would require capital ex- 
penditure of $180,000 for a 3,000-ton 
mine in the No. 8 field of Ohio. If this 
money were expended, no place could 
be found for the disposal of the sludge. 
It is time, declared Mr. Woomer, that 
some central body should direct, if 
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not carry on, pollution-legislation ac- 
tivities, freely acknowledge the problem 
of population centers, but insist that 
the relative facts of coal pollution 
versus other pollutions—notably sew- 
age—hbe made general information. No 
law must be passed that demands some- 
thing impractical. 

No suggestions can be obtained from 
Great Britain, declared John C. Cos- 
grove, president, Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., because mines of that 
country produce little acid water and 
the streams are so short from mine to 
seaboard that pollution, if any, raises 
no problem. Moreover, British mines 
usually are deep and receive little 
water. 


“Quotation Permitted" 


An innovation in the technical ses- 
sions of the American Mining Congress 
Cincinnati Convention was introduced 
this year when delegates who discussed 
the formal papers presented were as- 
sured that the Congress would not 
publish their remarks without their ex- 
press consent. The convention story 
in these pages has been written in 
keeping with the spirit of that innova- 
tion. In every case where discussion 
has been summarized, express authori- 
zation of such publication has been 
given to Coal Age by the particular 
speaker quoted or mentioned. 


When the problem of mine drainage 
was first raised, neutralization by the 
use of lime was undertaken but found 
to be impracticable because disposition 
of the resultant sludge could not be 
successfully made, stated David B. 
Reger, consulting geologist, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. At present, to prevent 
oxidation, abandoned mines, or worked- 
out areas of active mines, are being 
extensively sealed. This method, though 
attended by considerable reduction of 
acidity, has been costly and has caused 
much apprehension among operators 
because of the accumulation of gas 
and water in old workings adjacent to 
presently mined areas. 

The solution, in Dr. Reger’s opinion, 
lies in the complete removal of fer- 
rous compounds from mine waters that 
contain large quantities and utilization 
of these materials for the manufacture 
of chemical products that should pay 
for the cost of removal. His studies, 
through a period of years, have shown 
that only one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
mines are highly acid and that if these 
be treated for removal of ferrous sub- 
stances there will be a general restora- 
tion of alkalinity in the streams. 

Removal of these materials by the 
Kaplan-Reger of purifying 
mine water can be accomplished at 
comparatively small cost. The result- 
ing mineral pigments and oxides, while 
valuable to the extent that they are 
needed in industry, can in general be 
further treated in central chemical 
plants for subdivision into more diverse 
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and more widely used products. Mine 
operators should, in the future, follow 
the clue offered by many other indus- 


tries which successfully treat their 
waste products. There is one West Vir- 
ginia mine known to emit 6,000,- 
000 cu.ft. of methane per day with a 
value—if separated from the mine air 
—of $600. The chemicals in acid mine 
waters, added Dr. Reger, are in the 
same category and can be used for an 
eventual profit if the simple primary 
segregation be coupled with further 
treatment by some independent chemi- 
‘al plant that may be glad to buy the 
sludge as raw material. 

Though the waters of some British 
mines are quite aid, most seem to be 
reasonably low in acidity, explained R. 
Dawson Hall, engineering editor, Coal 
Age. The workings near the surface in 
general are old and have closed tightly, 
excluding water. Moreover, longwall, 
used so generally in Great Britain, 
breaches the surface less than room- 
and-pillar workings, especially where 
plenty of rock is stowed. Many of the 
coal fields are covered with thick meas- 
ures of dolomitic limestone, and the 
magnesium limestone is more alkaline 
than that which, like ours, has a high 
calcium content. Most of the sulphate 
is made in the mines by moist air, and 
it will stay as crystals in the mine if 
water is not allowed to flow over it. 
Without actual flooding, little of it 
will reach the surface. 

To prevent water from getting acid. 
get it out of the mine as soon as pos 
sible, by pipe if need be. That really 
is only an approximation to the truth, 
however, for water left in the mine 
and not allowed to gain in level will 
do no harm and may become alkaline. 
Pump water only once or twice or not 
at all. Do not pump from swag to 
swag and thus let water rise and fall, 
for, in rising, it will dissolve sulphate 
and, in falling, will expose more pyrite 
to oxidation. Under water, pyrite will 
not oxidize, but, away from water and 
in the presence of moist air, it will 
oxidize readily. 


Putting Bacteria to Work 


Bacteria are found in the mines 
which convert hydric sulphate to 
hydric sulphide, but they also change 
metallic or earthy sulphates to sul- 
phides. Thus, ferric sulphate becomes 
ferric sulphide, or pyrite, and falls to 
the bottom of the sump or swag. It is 
not acid and it clears the pool, but, 
being microscopic, it is potentially acid. 
Give it oxygen and it will flash back 
into sulphate. But the purer water can 
be pumped or drawn off the top. 

All entering water is alkaline. Meas- 
ures through which the waters pass 
may be pyritic, but no sulphates will 
be formed, for there is no air to effect 
the conversion. It is in the mine where 
there is air as well as water that the 
damage is done; much of it in those 
acre-wide sumps which—to save power 
peaks and to transfer loads to the 
night shift—are allowed to rise and 
fall. Inimical and ill-considered legis- 
lation needs fighting, but meantime let 
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industry do what it reasonably can, 
and above al! let Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., add this to its program 
of inquiry, concluded Mr. Hall. 

Much progress has been made in 
stripping practice, as evidenced by the 
advance from the 4-cu.yd. excavator to 
the present mammoth 32-cu.yd. units, 
said C. M. Guthrie, superintendent, 
Seneca Coal & Coke Co., in a paper 
read by William R. Chedsey, director, 
Rolla School of Mines, and detailing 
with lantern slides the introduction of 
the Dart trucks, at the Mark Twain 
mine of the Huntsville-Sinclair Mining 
Co., which carry 40 tons of coal at a 


speed of 35 miles an hour. Each of 
these has traveled 30,000 miles in one 
year. He showed also the 80-ton-capac- 
ity semi-trailer which has two butane 
engines which each drive a General 
Electric d.c. generator, each of which, 
in turn, feeds an electric motor, one 
for each of the two tandem driving 
axles. Speed is changed by varying 
the fuel feed by a foot petal. This last 
is in use at the Tiger mine of the 
Hume-Sinclair Coal Mining Co. Another 
new device is the knee-action loading 
shovel which has two booms, giving a 
better cleaning action than with a 
single boom. 


Proving Mechanical Loading 


CAMPAIGN to publicize the bene- 

fits of mechanization to workers, 
the mining communities and the gen- 
eral public was urged by L. E. Young, 
vice-president, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Such a campaign, he suggested, might 
well be sponsored by the American 
Mining Congress. July 9, 1924, when 
the first local agreement on mobile- 
loading-machine rates was made in 
Illinois, he continued, and Sept. 16, 
1928, when the first State-wide provi- 
sions for such rates were incorporated 
in the Illinois contract, are historic 
dates in modern coal-mining mechani- 
zation. In the Appalachian region, 
mechanization received its big impetus 
when the 7-hour day was adopted in 
1934, and the movement was furthered 
by increases in wage rates. 

Where natural conditions are favor- 
able to the use of high-speed machines, 
the rapid advance in mechanization 
may be expected to continue until coal- 
production costs are in line with those 
on competitive fuels. Then the pic- 
ture will change, with progress at a 
slower rate because further advances 
will have to be made in areas where 
natural conditions are less favorable. 

When the American Mining Con- 
gress started on a five-year program in 
support of mechanization in 1928, its 
committee on mechanized mining an- 
nounced that the following benefits 
might be hoped to be attained: 

lor the public it will mean cleaner 
and more economical coal; for the 
miner, safer working conditions 
through better supervised, better ven- 
tilated, concentrated working places 
—and an opportunity to raise mate- 
rially his economic status because of 
the numerous specialized tasks in- 
cidental to the mechanical mining of 
coal; for the operator it will mean 
more continuous and more profitable 
recovery of his coal; for the manu- 
facturer of mining equipment it of- 
fers a great opportunity to serve 
the industry and assist it in arriv- 
ing at that efficiency and prosperity 
for which it is striving. 


The program of 1928, declared Dr. 
Young, can well be affirmed in 1939 
and all parties who will benefit from 
the spread of mechanization should 
publicizing its 


join in advantages. 
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These parties include the consumers, 
operators, mine workers, mining com- 
munities, manufacturers and rail- 
roads. 

Mine management should take the 
initiative in presenting the story of 
mechanization in the local mining com- 
munity. This should be done through 
simple illustrations stressing that 
mechanization will save and make jobs. 
Wherever possible, the story should be 
told under the auspices of the local 
union. On the safety side, mechaniza- 
tion means a marked reduction in her- 
nias and sprained backs. The records 
also show, continued Dr. Young, that 
mechanization means a reduction both 
in frequency and severity in other face 
accidents. Much of this improvement, 
of course, is attributable to better su- 
pervision. Group work also eliminates 
the careless worker, as the team will 
not want to work with a man who 
habitually jeopardizes their collective 
security. 

With the machine, he pointed out, 
the physical strain is much less on 
the human worker. Raising coal 50 
in. to shovel it into a mine car calls 
for the expenditure of 3.8 times as 
much energy as lifting the same coal 
14 in. onto a conveyor. With equal 
rates of pay, a man on a conveyor 
crew, he added, can earn a dollar in 
54 per cent of the time that a hand 
loader must employ for the same sum. 

Mining communities, too, have a 
big stake in mechanization. <A _ pro- 
tracted suspension because a mine is 
unable to sell its output in a competi- 








tive market, said Dr. Young, soon man- 
ifests itself in failure to pay taxes. 
This, in turn, means a let-down in 
public-health services such as sanita- 
tion, in poorer roads, in loss of pay- 
rolls and in distress to local mer- 
chants. The only other alternatives 
are a shifting of the tax burdens to 
others in the community who are ill- 
qualified to assume the increased load 
or to the State as a whole. 


Time studies should continue regu- 
larly after the trial or adjustment 


period in the introduction of convey- 
ors, maintained C. P. Brinton, mining 
engineer, Barnes & Tucker Co., in a 
paper read by T. F. McCarthy, general 
superintendent, Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation.- All conveyors in a 
that 


mine should be standardized so 
parts are interchangeable. Use of 
approved junction boxes was men- 


tioned specifically as most important 
in planning the electrical system for 
efficiency and safety. Slides were pre- 
sented to picture a conveyor layout 
using a mother belt and three to five 
chain room units working rooms and 
bringing back pillars by cutting 
through at intervals, then working 
back open-ended for short distances 
where roof conditions will permit. Sys- 
tematic timbering is followed and the 
lantern slides indicated this posting. 

In a brief paper of his own Mr. 
McCarthy stressed five principles which 


if recognized and followed through 
should contribute to suecess in con- 


veyor work. These are: (1) manage- 
ment and face supervision properly or- 
ganized, (2) miners convinced of de- 
sirability of the work, (3) the right 
equipment for the job, (4) the mining 
system best suited to the conditions 
and (5) adequate performance studies 
and assembling of comprehensive cost 
records. He recommended the use of 
the time-study and_ cost-accounting 
forms recently presented by a commit- 
tee of the American Mining Congress. 

With a Joy 8BU loader delivering to 
conveyors, the section cost was 48c. 
per ton working 70-ft. faces (206 tons 


mined per shift) and 53c. per ton 
working 40-ft. faces (142 tons per 


shift) at New Castle mine in Alabama, 
related Harold McDermott, vice-presi- 
dent, New Castle and the Stith Coal 
companies. In New Castle, where, of 
a 16-man machine crew, five men pick 
refuse from the conveyors, loading ma- 
chine and conveyors show a saving 
over hand loading when a 16-man crew 
load 140 or more tons per shift. 


can 








Coal height is 54 in. including one 
6-in. and one 3-in. rock band. Severe 
grades, rolls, horesbacks and bad top 
are characteristic of the many unfavor- 


able conditions encountered in Ala- 
bama mines. After increasing face 


length from 40 ft. to 70 ft. and work- 
ing eight of these longface rooms, top 
difficulties dictated a return to the 
standard 40-ft. face. At the Stith 
mine, a shaft operation in the Mary 
Lee seam, essentially the same type 
of mechanical mining has showed a 
cost of 49c. per ton and 11.3 tons per 
man-shift, as compared to 73c. per ton 
and 7 man-shift with hand 
loading. 


tons per 


Average, 13.3 Tons Per Man 

In Rossmore mine, West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Corporation, Logan Coun- 
ty, 13.3 tons of coal per man-shift has 
been averaged in driving a four-heading 
entry with shakers 2,000 ft. to the 
boundary through a section where the 
parting is 20 to 22 in. thick. In one 
week the first shift produced 1,155 tons 
and the second 1,114 tons, said A. F. 
Whitt, general superintendent. Both 
coal and slate are shot with Cardox, 
principally to eliminate smoke, but 
there is an additional advantage in 
that ribs are sheared better than with 
powder. The top bench is left one cut 


back of the bottom bench; in other 
words the 40-in. bottom bench (after 
being undercut) is shot and loaded 


first, then follows taking the slate and 
finally the top bench of 30 in. of coal. 

Over the territory allotted to this 
mine the parting increases from 1 in. 
at the portal to 15 ft. two miles away. 
Only the 40-in. bottom bench is con- 
sidered minable in the more remote 
section. In this conveyor entry driv- 
ing, which is operated double-shift, 
the men of a shift do not all start 
work at the same hour but on a stag- 


gered system which leaves the faces 
in the same condition each time for 
the next shift. 

Self-loading (shaker and = duckbill 


units) conveyors in a West Kentucky 
Coal Co. mine near Sturgis, said T. F. 
Christian, general superintendent, pro 
duce 10 to 15 tons per man-shift in 
entries and 15 to 20 tons per man- 


shift in rooms. The seam pitch is 8 
per cent. Room conveyors load direct 
into cars on the heading and rooms 
being worked are spaced far enough 


to allow sufficient trackage between for 


spotting and handling cars. Room 
necks and the first 35 ft. of room 


advance are hand-loaded in 
tion for installing the units. 

Hard tipping of mining-machine bits 
and increasing cutter-bar lengths from 
63 to 84 or 9 ft. have increased the 
per-shift productions of the four-man 
crews; the first mentioned change is 
credited with an additional 2 tons per 
man-shift. The tipped bits cut prac- 
tically four times as much coal as tem- 
pered bits, making it possible to cut 
almost two 30-ft. rooms per set, as 
compared with almost two sets of bits 
for one 30-ft. room under former prac- 
tices. Use of snubbing has 
proved a requisite with the longer cut- 
ter bars, and with this snubbing the 
percentage of lump compares favorably 
with hand-loading. 

At the operation of the Blue Val- 
ley Mining Co., where the shakers dis- 
charge onto chain conveyors for trans- 
portation to the car-loading point, an 
tons per man-shift is 
attained. One shooting of top for a 
loading-point duck’s nest serves for 
working twelve rooms. Near Central 
City in a mine of the Rogers Brothers 
Coal Co., in which the extraction is 
better than 80 per cent, the general 
average per four-man crew is slightly 
over 100 tons. The peak was 175 tons 
and for thirteen consecutive shifts the 
average was 152 tons. 

At another mine in a 66-in. seam 
with severe rolls, a four-man crew has 
loaded in excess of 100 tons over a 
conveyor which for a distance of 100 
ft. operated through a place where the 
seam grade is 17 per cent unfavorable 
to the load. Because of surface land 
values, pillars are not extracted in 
western Kentucky. In working the 
shakers through rolls it is necessary 
to keep the pan lines cribbed up as 
near level as possible. 

Mechanical loading of domestic coals 
in the Springfield (Illinois) district 
was discussed by George M. Smith, 
mine superintendent, Peabody Coal Co., 
Springfield. This mining is in the No. 
5 vein, which is 5 ft. 2 in. to 6 ft. 
thick and is 230 to 250 ft. deep. Top- 
ping the coal is 24 to 4 ft. of black 
slate containing niggerheads) and in 
this slate and in the coal seam at irreg- 
ular intervals clay veins known _ lo- 
cally as horsebacks or slips occur. 


yrepara- 
pre} 


shots 


average of 25 











Shortwall undercutting was _ intro- 
duced in the Peabody mines in 1928. 
Later, track-mounted shearing ma- 
chines with 9-ft. bars were installed 
to replace the shortwalls. By panel 
system, rooms 24x220 ft. are mined 
by the advance face system; the only 
cutting is a shear cut in the center 
of each place. There was no change 
in shearing, drilling and shooting prac- 
tices when the mine was mechanized. 
Cars are changed by mule haulage and 
the average number of changes back 
of a loading machine has been 155 to 
165 cars averaging 1.9 tons each. Ref- 
use picked in the tipple is sent to the 
company’s plant at Carter, IIl., for re- 
covery of coal from it. 


Gives Credit to Crew Selection 


Immediate success with rubber-tired 
haulage introduced in Moss Hill No. 
2 mine of the Hart Coal Corporation 
in December, 1936, said W. A. Vinson, 
general superintendent, was due in a 
large measure to careful selection of 
the crews. <A spirit of competition 
developed at the beginning and _pre- 
vails unabated. The method and min- 
ing system—a combination of 
and semi-longwall work—developed by 
James H. Fletcher, consulting engineer, 
Chicago, were described in Coal Age 
(January, 1938, issue, p. 47). One 
change since that story has been the 
introduction of Cardox shooting. 

Two Joy 8BU machines load into 
3-ton drop-bottom rubber-tired trail 
cars which are pulled by rubber-tired 
tractors powered with 19-plate 24-cell 
Exide-Ironclad batteries. Each tractor 
pulls one car, the round trip haul is 
held to an average of about 1,500 ft., 
and dumping time is on the order of 
ten seconds. Maximum production 
from a loading machine in one 7-hour 
shift has been 764 tons. Ordinarily 
the two machines double-shifted can 
produce 2,000 tons per day. 

Moss Hill No. 2 is in No. 9 seam, 
ordinarily classed as 5 ft. thick but 
at this mine dropping to 50 in. in 
Cover is 40 to 120 ft., the 
immediate top a firm black slate 36 
in. thick, and the floor a firm fireclay 
10 in. thick. The mining system con- 
sists of driving the first room in the 
ordinary manner, then starting a se 
ries of crosscuts which are gripped out 
by the second and third cuts so that 
break 


room 


spots. 


these closely spaced crosscuts 
into each other, thus cutting off the 
pillars between and forming a single 
face the length of the room. After 
this face is slabbed five times, thus 
completing a new room, a series of 
crosscuts are again necked, gripped, 
cut together and the slabbing repeated. 
Dumping stations where the coal is 
transferred from the rubber-tired trail 
cars io 14-ton mine consist of 
bolted ateel hoppers, 
feeder and elevating conveyor. Excava 
tion and other costs of these dumping 
stations amount to 3 mills per ton of 


cars 


reciprocat ing 


coal handled. 
In the No. 1 mine of the Wasson 
Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill., a change 


to dual haulage increased the average 
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production per loading machine from 
156 tons per shift to 225 tons, said 
John H. Evans, mine superintendent, 
after describing the system in general 
and referring to an article in Coal Age 
(June, 1938, p. 33) for further de- 
tails. Difficult top conditions are en- 
countered and in the section now work- 
ing, approximately 14 hours per day 
per loader is reported as delay time 
due to bad top. 


Seam thickness ranges from 54 to 
72 in., averages 60 in. and the load- 


ing is done with Joy 7BU machines. 
Mine cars hold 1.5 tons and_ their 
size could not be materially increased 
because of size limitation at the hoist- 


ing shaft. The new cars, which now 
move a maximum of 2,150 ft. from 


coal face to transfer hopper, are 12 
ft. long, 6 ft. wide outside and stand 
30 in. above the top of the rail. They 
carry three to four tons. 

Through drop-bottoms the cars dis- 
charge to a 12-ton hopper, from which 
the coal is carried to the mine cars 
by a flight conveyor feeder and an 
elevating and trip loading conveyor. 
Rooms are driven 1,150 ft. deep and 
cars are serviced through a key room 


which serves a total of nine rooms. 
Track gage is 40 in. and rooms are 


turned off the heading at 60 deg., then 
straightened up the remaining 30 deg. 
Cars and transfer-hopper installation 
complete cost $10,500 and to date 160,- 
000 tons has been handled over the 
first station. It is the expectation to 
handle 300,000 tons total before a 
move and that hauls of 3,000 ft. will 
prove practical. Car-change time is 
the same as it was with the small 
mine cars, fewer derailments occur and 
less storage space is required. 


Cars Might Have Been Bigger 


S. M. Cassidy, manager, Weirton 
Coal Co., summarizing the experience 
of 1,000 shifts with the 10-ton Differen- 
tial eight-wheel cars, installed at the 
Isabella (Pa.) mine in 1937, when 
mechanical loading was inaugurated, 
stated that apparently the cars could 
as well have been 16 ft. long instead 
of 14 ft. Derailments have been few, 
and Mr. Cassidy does not class his 
tracks as “good.” Ten to 20 minutes 
is the usual time required for the two 
haulage men to replace a car on the 
track, 

Forty-pound rail is used for room 
tracks, with the exception of one see- 
tion where 30-lb. is used. The mini- 
mum radius is 30 ft. and No. 24 turn- 
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outs are standard. Car loadings have 
averaged 9.2 tons but have exceeded 
an average of 10 tons in one section. 
Car weight is 7,760 lb.; length, 14 ft.; 
width, 7 ft., and height, 44 in. at the 
boom end and with 10 in. higher sides 
(mining height is 64 ft.). The mine is 
equipped with 182 of these cars, the 
round trip haul is five miles and the 
car turn-over averages three per day. 

On these cars the four independent 
trucks of two 10-in. wheels each are 
equipped with sealed ball bearings and 
to date no wheels or bearings have 
been replaced. The wheel diameter of 
10 in. has proved entirely adequate 
and there has been no need for adding 
brake equipment to the second set of 
trucks, as was provided for in the 
design. Not one cent of compensation 
cost has been charged as directly or 
indirectly due to the new cars. Two 
men devote full time to looking after 


the cars. Their work consists prin- 
cipally of straightening dents ‘made 
by bumps or falls of roof. The rest 


of their time is devoted to routine in- 
(see Coal Age, July, 1938, 
details). 


spections 
for further 


5’2-Tonners Work Well 


James Hyslop, general manager of 
operations, Walter Bledsoe & Co., re- 
ported favorable experience with 54-ton 
cars (182 in number) 13 ft. long, 6 ft. 
84 in. wide and 3 ft. 10 in. total height 
in the Talleydale (Indiana) mine. 
Track gage is 42 in.; car wheelbase, 54 
in., and room rail weight, 40 lb. (Coal 
Age, December, 1938). For a new 
section of the mine in an upper seam 
from which the coal is to be lowered 
and loaded into 454-ton cars in the 
bottom seam, drop-bottom cars 774 in. 
wide and 17 ft. 3 in. long have been 
installed, and, after a brief experi- 
ence with these cars operating over 
40-lb. tracks with No. 3 turnouts hav- 
ing a 53-ft. radius, Mr. Hyslop states 
he is sorry the cars were not built a 
foot or two longer. 

Mechanical mining introduces the 
difficulty of putting expensive machin- 
ery into the hands of men to operate 
it for us, whereas they have been ac- 
customed in the past to use inexpensive 
and have been paid only for 
the product they were able to produce, 
remarked J. M. Hill, mining engineer, 
Christopher Mining Co., reading the 
paper of the president, F. KE. Christo- 
pher. Hence, results and care of tools 
now no longer concern the employee 
but vitally affect the employer, who 
used to be wholly indifferent. For this 
reason, every means must be employed 
to develop in the employee that “spirit 
and timing” so necessary for 
in baseball and football matches. 

In most cases, it is better to 
men from the home organization to 
act as supervisors rather than to in- 
duce men to transfer from other organ- 
izations, for bringing talent from out- 
side robs the company’s own employees 
of their legitimate aspirations for ad- 
vancement. The supervisory 
should be divided into maintenance and 
operating divisions. A sub-foreman 


tools, 


SUCCeSS 


take 


forces 





should be provided for every three 
loading units. Tonnages should be 


posted so as to develop the competitive 
spirit. However, if the rivalry be- 
comes excessive, it may result in an 
increase in accidents. Every mine 
should have an efficiency engineer to 
make time studies and report his 
findings. 


Character Most Important 


Character, Mr. Hill regarded as the 
leading qualification of men appoint- 
ed to supervisory jobs. Cther qualifi- 
cations can be acquired. All prob- 
lems multiply where a mine is run 
on a multiple-shift basis, commented 
Mr. Cassidy. Cooperation is obtained 
with more difficulty under such  cir- 
cumstances and more planning is nee- 
essary. 

“We 


bosses as 


appoint one of our section 
head on shift, so that 
there is always one man on whom the 
entire responsibility can be placed,” 
stated A. J. Ruffini, superintendent, 
Wheeling Township Coal Mining Co. 
Otherwise, the section bosses can pass 
the buck. ‘The mine is operated on 
the standard-leave system. At the 
end of a shift a certain predetermined 
number of f must be cut, a 


each 


faces cer- 
tain number of faces shot and so forth. 
“Before that plan established, 
one man might be forced by the delin- 
quency of the foreman of an earlier 
shift to spend his shift preparing coal 
for the next shift to load out, and his 
output accordingly would be small. If 
a coal cutter breaks down we lay a 
loading machine idle so that the next 
shift will have a fair run of 
places ready to work. We may lose 
tonnage in the shift in which the dis- 
ablement occurs, but we find even that 
pays in the long run, as it prevents an 
injustice. 
“We take 
on the surface, 
happens when 


Was 


be SS 


the rookies to a machine 
show them just what 
they throw certain 
switches. It is as necessary to train 
a man if he is to run a loader as it 
is to teach a novice if he is to handle 
an automobile. The machine runner 
needs to know what will happen if he 
places the machine up against a load 
it cannot lift.” 











page the top twelve inches of 
the Eagle bed is bony, laminated 
and of no value, and over it is 6 to 12 
in. of drawslate which cannot be profit- 
ably supported, the Raleigh-Wyoming 
Mining Co. at the Edwight mines is 
cutting a 13-in. kerf to a depth of 8 
ft. in the dirty coal with a Goodman 
track-mounted machine and later drag- 
ging out the top material which falls 
behind the cutter bar. The cutter bar 
stays in the required stratum and 
does not travel as would a thinner bar 
into the cleaner coal. When the 
worthless material has been entirely 
removed, the bottom 42- to 48-in. coal 
is loaded out, stated Carl Scholz, con- 
sulting engineer, Charleston, W. Va., 
in a paper read by T. M. McGuire, 
chief engineer, Carbon Fuel Co. The 
floor is a hard fireclay, the roof tend- 
er and the cover heavy. Though the 
Goodman machine has a 100-h.p. motor, 
only about 60 h.p. was required to 
operate it, because power need not be 
increased proportionately to thickness 
of kerf. Doubling the width of kerf 
does not by any means double the 
load. Headings are 14 ft. wide and 
rooms 26 ft. on 42-ft. centers. 

Where a heading has to continue in 
service six or seven years and needs 
support, it pays to protect it with 
gunite, for guniting will cost 10 per 
cent less than a so-called permanent 
timbering job, declared C. W. Jeffers, 
general superintendent, United States 
Coal Co. A machine for guniting that 
required 175 cu.ft. of free air per 
minute and 60-lb. pressure was put 
in the Crow Hollow mines. As much 
as 120 bags of cement has been used 
per shift. Sand and cement usually 
were mixed by hand at the job as 
needed, because if mixed more than 
an hour before use, the resultant gun- 
ite would be adversely affected. 


Gunite Unit Costs $4,000 


A tank that would supply water 
for 140 bags of cement was mounted 


on the truck. Each bag of cement 
required 2.8 gal. of water. The en- 


tire unit cost $4,000. Since it costs 
just about as much to load and unload 
material for guniting as for timber- 
ing, loading and unloading costs are 
not included in the caleulation.  Re- 
moval of timbers and scaling of sides 
and roof together costs 1.90e. per 
square foot; cement. 3.15¢c.; sand, 
1.19¢.; application, 2.62¢., and power, 
depreciation and supplies, 0.58., or a 
total of 9.45e. 

The sealing costs given probably are 
a little high for usual conditions, ex- 
plained Mr. Jeffers, but Crow Hollow 
mine headings had been standing from 
three to twenty-five years. The mix 
of sand and cement was 3 to 1. Five 
to six men constituted a crew; the 
number depended on the height to 
which the heading had fallen. Hold- 
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Successful Mining Methods 


ing the nozzle in high places is an 
exhausting job, so the men _ were 
changed around every hour; the noz- 
zleman, when spelled, undertook other 
work with the crew. Three men mixed 
sand and cement, one man held the 
nozzle, and the fifth handled the gun. 

Where there are drippers, they may 
carry away the portland cement be- 
fore the latter has time to set, so 
holes were drilled in the leaky rock 
and pipes were set in the holes to 
carry off the water. Thus the rock 
was divested of free water sufficiently 
to permit of guniting around the 
pipes. Then the pipes were plugged, 
and a good job was obtained. Where 
reinforcement was necessary, 2-in. 
mesh material was used held by large 
nails in wood plugs or by expansion 
bolts. It was used only where there 





was a soft surface, although probably 
even such a surface can be gunited 
successfully without reinforcement if 
later the gunite is carefully main- 
tained. It may prove cheaper to omit 
reinforcement in such cases. 

The main trouble, continued Mr. 
Jeffers, has been that the gunite will 
check; this is ascribed to the excessive 
shrinkage of portland cement. Air 
is always wet in the mine, so keeping 
the gunite wet would not reduce the 
checking. Because it is a slower set- 
ting material, natural cement, which 
gives excellent results in all kinds of 
work if given plenty of time to har- 
den, was adopted. As a result, no sur- 
face cracks developed. 

Condensation, especially where air 
enters the mine and where it forms 
into drops, has given trouble; here 
again the natural cement assists, for it 
does not absorb water like portland 
cement. Loss of sand and cement 
from rebound is reduced, and natural 
cement will cover a larger area than 
the portland brands. 

Roof should be scaled immediately 
ahead of the nozzleman. In four or 
five hours, a freshly scaled surface 
will be ruined by weathering. The 
nozzle should be directed at right 
angles to the surface being coated and 
held not more than 3 or 4 ft. away. 
If the heading is too high, there will 
he excessive rebound. In applying a 
l-in. coat in two layers, the first } in. 
thick and the second } in., a cement- 
and-sand mixture made the evening 
before was useless. The gun had to be 





cleaned every evening and given a com- 
pleter cleaning every fifth day. With 
a dirty gun, good results cannot be 
obtained. At night, oil is poured in 
the bottom of the cleaned gun, and 
compressed air is admitted. 

Goggles, added Mr. Jeffers, are essen- 
tial, and sheet rubber for covering the 
trolley wire also must be used if gun- 
iting is to be done while trolley wire 
is energized. Guniting must not be 
confined to the heading but must be 
taken 2 ft. into crosscuts to afford the 
necessary protection for the edges of 
the work. With gunite, maintenance 
is important and every year it should 
be inspected and repaired. Even little 
cracks should be closed, for, if the 
air and moisture penetrate the lining, 
major trouble is inevitable, but, after 
all, it is no more expensive to main- 
tain gunite than it is to clean up tim- 
bered headings. 

Not too-rapid setting but drying was 
tl.e cause of the checking of Mr. Jef- 
fers’ gunite, declared a critic from the 
floor. If he had duly sprayed his roof 
before guniting, he would have ob- 
tained good results. It is useless to 
expect gunite to resist the weight of 
“heavy ground” unless the concrete is 
well reinforced. 


Gunite Holds 20 Years 


One of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation mines has a fireclay 
roof, which was gunited 20 years ago, 
observed T. F. McCarthy, general 
superintendent; much of the gunite 
is still in place. A mixing machine 
was used and the mix sacked; thus 
protected, there was no trouble in 
keeping the mixture from deterioration, 
but there was trouble with static elec- 
tricity whenever the sand was _ too 
dry. Both layers were 2 in. thick; 
they knitted together well. 

Without the crossbarring and_post- 
ing system used in those mines of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. having the 
most treacherous roof, it would be 
impossible to mine the coal at all, 
asserted George A. Brown, mine super- 
intendent (see Coal Age, November, 
1938, p. 48). Crossbarring is used 
only in territories where experience 
showed that the roof would spall 
around posts. Judgment as to the 
type of timbering to be used was left 
to the supervisory force. The State 
inspectors did not prescribe any sys- 
tem. No “specialists” were employed, 
but every man assisted in the work 
as he was able to find opportunity. 
There -were five men to a crew, who 
were described as a machine operative, 
a duckbill operative and three face 
men, though their duties are not defi- 
nitely prescribed. As an average for 
over a year the production per man 
in a crew was 13.3 tons. In advancing 
it would be 18 to 20 tons per man, 
but, in retreating the pillars, the out- 
put declined so that the average was 
as he stated. 

System, said Jerome White, chief 
engineer, Hanna Coal Co., is the first 
order of life. For safety and efficiency 
the first necessity is for the super- 
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visory force to know its job and devise 
<uitable methods. The second is to 
teach others and to stay and be pa- 
tient with them until they understand 
the method; finally, the method thus 
determined must be enforced. Know, 
teach and enforce are the three prin- 
ciples of industrial management which 
Mr. Brown had recognized and put in 
operation. 


Fine Points 


HAT minor differences, such as 

quantity of refuse in coals from 
two mines in the same seam, call for 
different types of plants was stressed 
by P. D. Everly, superintendent of 
preparation, Island Creek Coal Co., in 
describing the 500-tons-per-hour No. 1 
plant-—the fifth built at Island Creek 
in the last few years. Experience with 
the first four plants and large-scale 
tests by shipping coal from one mine 
to the cleaning plant of another re- 
sulted in selection of a combination 
wet and dry plant using Roberts & 
Schaefer hydroseparators on 5xj-in. 
coal, a Jeffrey three-compartment jig 
to reclaim coal from the primary ref- 
use, and Stump air boxes to clean 
the }x0-in. 

Smaller sizes of washed coal are 
dried by air heated to 590 deg. F., 
forced through a bed passing over a 
Marcus screen; moisture is reduced 
from 5 to 6 per cent to less than 2 
per cent, Fuel requirement is 8 to 
12 lb. of dried coal per ton of dried 
product. 

Primary screening, picking and 
classification sereening are done on a 
Marcus unit 18 ft. wide and 85 ft. 
long. Primary and secondary sections 
are each 63 ft. wide and there is 5 
ft. of open space between for pickers’ 
stations. The plant includes _provi- 
sions for optional handling and treat- 
ment of soft coal, and facilities for 
crushing any size and remixing or 
blending to any proportions. Dust 
from the Stump boxes, Tyler screens 
and various transfer points and con- 
veyors of the plant is collected in a 
Pangborne dust collector. 


42 Per Cent Preferred 


While the Stump air-flow units at 
the Champion No. 6 plant of Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. at Negley, Ohio, can 
handle raw coal carrying 6 to 7 per 
cent moisture with little loss of effi- 
ciency, best results are secured at 4.5 
to 5 per cent moisture, declared D. H. 
Davis, chief chemist, and V. D. Han- 
son, assistant preparation manager. 
There is small loss of 1.60 sp.gr. float 
coal in the refuse. Design and con- 
struction of these units—consisting of 
perforated deck, slope 2} in. per foot 
and set over a pack of clay marbles 
8 in. thick at feed end and 3 in. thick 
at the discharge end—were changed 
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To Dr. J. J. Rutledge, chief mine 
engineer, Maryland Bureau of Mines, 
it seemed that no roof was worse than 
that over the crushed pillars in the 
Frostburg (Md.) region, and yet the 
largest company in that district had 
the lowest accident rate in removing 
these same pillars. Systematic tim- 
bering is the solution for economic 
mining as well as for safety. 


in Preparation 


materially after the original installa- 
tion. Widths were increased up to 6 
ft. 

The air equipment cleans minus §- or 
5/16-in. coal; its installation grew out 
of an increase in the ash content of 
minus 3-in. material after construction 
of the original plant, which was set 
up, explained Mr. Davis, on the basis 
of hand-picking plus 4-in. coal, Rheo- 
laveur laundering of 4x§-in. material 
and bypassing minus @-in. fines. The 
plant was designed to handle 325 tons 
of mine-run coal per hour. 

Three primary units operating in 
parallel and one secondary or reclean- 
ing unit constitute the air plant. 
Clean coal from the primary units 
comprises 75 or plus per cent of the 
original raw-coal feed. A combined 
refuse and middlings product from the 
primaries is, in the usual cycle, put 
over a middling screen (5/16-in. when 
the feed is minus % and 7 or 5/16 
when the feed is 5/16) and the over- 
size sent to the Rheo and the under- 
size to the secondary Air-Flow cleaning 
unit. 


Dust-Collecting Units 


Dust collection consists of four 8-ft. 
(diameter) cyclones, which drop the 
coarser dust, and a Blaw-Knox four- 
in-one flat-roof bag collector removing 
the fine dust from the cyclones’ ex- 
haust. Use of several small cyclones 
instead of one or more larger ones 
results in a bag-collector product show- 
ing 98 per cent minus 200 mesh. 

Vortex controls are used on both 
pressure and exhaust fans. Butterfly 
dampers were replaced by three-part 
louver dampers to improve air distri- 
bution to each cleaning unit. Zoning 


plates with elongated holes were re- 
placed with wire cloths having open- 
Rotary 


ings from 1} to 3 in. square. 


valves with positive and variable speed 
control were installed for discharging 
the refuse in place of gates which had 
been operated by air pressure under 
the marble pack. 

Experience demonstrated that re- 
sults with the air cleaning depend 
largely upon close regulation of all 
factors such as feed and air flow. Test 
results on three coals from the same 
seam indicated that results are a func- 
tion of both tons per hour and size 
of the raw coal. As compared to an 
efficient wet cleaning plant in which 
it is possible to reduce the 1.60-sp.gr. 
sink in §x48-mesh size to 1 per cent, 
an efficient air plant’s cleaning is 
principally above 14-mesh. Further- 
more, a better separation is made in 
the plus 8-mesh than in the plus 14- 
mesh. 


94 Tons Dried Per Hour 


Drying 94 tons per hour feed of j-in. 
x!-mm. washed coal containing 17 per 
cent total moisture requires 1,000 lb. 
per hour of dried coal fuel and 115 
kw. of power, stated Otis Bledsoe, chief 
engineer, Binkley Mining Co. of Mis- 
souri, in describing the installation of 
two MeNally-Vissac dryer units, each 
having 100 sq.ft. of exposed screen sur- 
face. Furnace gases at 700 to 1,100 
deg. F., depending on desired moisture 
content, are passed down through a 
bed of coal moving over a wedge-wire 
drainage screen. Rapid oblique mo- 
tion of the deck loosens the coal bed 
but suction of the air beneath com- 
pacts it. Controlled intermittent ap- 
plication of suction pressure to the 
two sections of the dryer results in 
cycles in which the moisture is first 
squeezed out of the coal and then 
evaporated by heat as the air passes 
through the loosened bed. The inter- 
mittent air application is effected by 
a pulsator, a patented rotating baffle 
at the beginning of the inlet duct to 
the respective Clarage Type I induced- 
draft fan. Each fan is rated 38,000 
c.f.m. at 6.5-in. water gage static pres- 
sure. 

In the  30,000,000-B.t.u.-per-hour 
stoker-fired Reintjes furnace, furnace 
gas is tempered by allowing excess air 
to enter through holes in the furnace 
walls, thus tending to hold the refrac- 
tories at lower temperature. Varia- 
tions in coal-bed depth which affect 
gas flow act through a controller and 
Modutrol motors to move louver dam- 
pers in the main flow and cold-air in- 
let to properly control the amounts 


of tempered furnace gases and cold 
air and also total heat content for 











the amount of drying required. The 
coal is in the drying unit for approxi- 
mately 40 seconds. 

Normal drying at 800 deg. F. results 
in 12.5 per cent moisture content in 
the j-in.x3}-mm. size and in 13.5 per 


Cashing In on 


woe PHASES of maintenance were 
highlighted at the technical 

of the Cincinnati convention. 
The importance of careful inspection of 
equipment to eliminate needless delays 
in highly mechanized operations was 
stressed by Ernest Prudent, Bell & 
Zoller Coal & Mining Co. Oxyacetylene 
and electric welding for equipment re- 
pair was the theme of a paper by D. 
N. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
maintenance, Hudson Coal Co. This 
analysis of the place of welding in the 
anthracite region was supplemented by 
K. R. Bixby, general manager, Midland 
Electric Coal Corporation, who dis- 
cussed the question from the stand- 
point of the bituminous © stripping 
operation. 

Every locomotive at the Bell & 
Zoller mines, said Mr. Prudent, is in- 
spected at five-day intervals. When a 
locomotive is rebuilt, it is given a 
coat of protective paint, not because it 
needs it but because it then looks like 
a new machine, and this has a psycho- 
logical effect on the motorman. He will 
careful in handling a newly 
painted locomotive as a driver will be 
careful of a shiny new automobile. 

Experience in machine failures from 
a long record carefully kept determines 
the quantity of repair parts kept in 
the supply house. Efficiency of cut- 
ting machines depends on (1) proper 
preparation of the coal face, including 
removal of bug dust and proper drill- 
ing and charging; (2) sufficient power, 
(3) careful operation, (4) proper 
maintenance and (5) close weekly in- 
spections. At as important as 
the service of the mechanical depart- 
ment is the handling the equipment 
receives at the coal face. 

Since welding has been introduced, 
worn, cracked or broken machine parts 
no longer are sent to the scrap heap 
but are repaired for further service, 
declared Mr. Smith. Shaker pans fre- 
quently break near their ends and can 
be so welded to other pieces of pan 
that they will continue to be of stand- 
ard length. Lugs also are welded to 
pans rather than riveted, making a 
stiffer and more satisfactory connec- 
tion. At Hudson Coal Co., which 
manufacturers its own troughs, one 
man always specializes in welding the 
male ends of the shaker pans and 
another in welding the female ends, so 
if any bad work is detected, the work- 
men who did it can be held accountable. 

In the anthracite region, sprags are 
used for the control of mine cars and, 
as the cast-steel wheels used by Hud- 


ses- 


sions 


be as 


least 


58 


cent in 1}-in. screenings when the for- 
mer has been mixed with 1}x#-in. size 
to form the screenings. Bed moisture 
of the coal as mined is around 12 per 
cent. Coal temperatures from the two 
units are 141 and 148 deg. 


Maintenance 


son Coal Co. have seven spokes, they 
soon develop seven flat points in the 
threads of each wheel. These are 
brought back to the correct radius by 
welding, using Roebling self-coated 
electrodes. As soon as one flat is built 
up to standard, the wheel is turned in 
the jig for welding the next flat. Thus 
far, no wheels have been broken by 
the expansion resulting from the un- 
equal heating of the wheels when being 
welded. Cost of truing is 86ce. per 
wheel. Wheels were not ground after 
welding, because to do so would re- 
move the hard metal on the surface of 
the weld. Of course, care must be taken 


to prevent placing so much welded 
material as to make the wheel diam- 
eter excessive. 

The teeth of even manganese crusher- 
roll segments soon wear in operation. 
They can be repaired by welding, but 
forms have to be used. A new segment 
will cost $64 but an old segment can be 
repaired for $20 and be made to serve 
the same purpose. Bronze casings of 
centrifugal pumps are being replaced 
in the shops by casings of stainless 
steel, added Mr. Smith. 

Electric are-welding, according to 
Mr. Bixby, has become an_ indispen- 
sable part of the coal-stripping indus- 
try. “This is particularly so when 
it comes to the repairs of broken and 
worn parts for our large electric strip- 
ping shovels. Some of these castings 
are so massive and the use of the 
shovels is so vital to the operation 
of the plant that it would be imprac- 
ticable to remove them and return them 
to the fatory for repair. In many cases 
it would take several days to replace 
one of the large parts; so, where it is 
possible, they are repaired while in 
place by the use of the electric are or 
oxyacetylene welding.” 


Responsibility for Safety 


gpg or pa with safety rules is 


a joint responsibility of mine man- 
agement and.employees, declared J. J. 
Sellers, vice-president, Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., in opening the ses- 
sion on accident prevention. At the 
mines of his company, rating the safe- 
ty condition in each section by percen- 
tage has produced remarkable results 
in improving conditions and keeping 
the foremen alert. A relative weight 
or seriousness is assigned to each fea- 
ture or point which an_ inspection 
should cover. Take timbering for in- 
stance: just for illustration assume it 
has been assigned a relative weight of 
50 points. If on the inspection report 
it is checked as bad in two working 
places and 18 places were inspected, 
in columns on the sheet at the end 
of the line pertaining to timber are 
entered 900 (50x18) points possible 
and 800 (900 minus 2x50) points 
awarded. At the bottom of this sheet 
covering all items, the columns of 
points-possible and points-awarded are 
totaled and the “percentage of pro- 
ficiency,” as Mr. Sellers chooses to ex- 
press it, is calculated by division then 
multiplication by 100. 

Mr. Sellers also made a brief prog- 
ress report as chairman of American 
Mining Congress Coal Division Safety 
Committee. 
fundamental safety rules were promul- 
now the committee has just 
completed and submitted for final ac- 
tion a set of detailed safety rules. The 
work to date covers what was decided 
upon as the biggest job of fourteen ob- 


Some time ago eighteen 


gated ; 


jectives outlined at the first meeting 
of the committee in 1936. The remain- 
ing thirteen points to be dealt with 
are: indorsement and approval of offi- 
cials, executive safety committees, 
safety departments, local safety units, 
safety meetings, education and instruc- 
tion, physical examinations, discipline, 
responsibility, safety clothing, coopera- 
tion, illumination and dust health 
hazard. 

The real responsibility for a lack of 
cooperation usually lies with the man- 
agement, stated C. J. Flippen, safety 
director, Fuel Department, Norfolk & 
Western Ry. The task requires a 
knowledge of human nature; it is hu- 
man engineering, not mining engineer- 
ing. Psychology must be applied at 
every turn. 

First, all matters in the way of com- 
plete understanding must be removed. 
Men must be known “one by one and 
known well.” Mr. Flippen believes in 
disseminating information direct by 
open meeting so far as possible instead 
of passing it down the line, whereby 
it is likely to become distorted. Em- 
ployees must be considered both as a 
single group and as individuals. Par- 
ticular attention must be given to re- 
moving opposition by the so-called re- 
sistive groups. As to mine officials, 
Mr. Flippen finds there are two classes, 
promoters and caretakers, and there 
arises the problem of working the two 
together to the best advantage. The 
thought should prevail that all share 
responsibility in both good and bad 
results. 
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+ A Review of the Latest Develop- 


ments in Equipment, Supplies and Services 


for Modern Coal Mining Shown at 


THE 


16TH ANNUAL EXPOSITION OF 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


KEEPING STEP with the growing pace of 
mechanization in the coal industry, nearly 150 
manufacturers and service organizations pre- 
sented new and improved products for coal 
mines, shops and preparation plants at the 16th 
\nnual Convention of Practical Coal-Operating 
Men and National Exposition of Coal-Mining 
Equipment, held at the Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 24-28, under the auspices of the 
Manufacturers’ Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress. Frank E. Mueller, vice-president, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., was elected division 
chairman for the coming year, succeeding Roy 
|.. Cox, vice-president in charge of mining sales, 
leffrey Mfg. Co. 
iger, Joy Mfg. Co.; E. J. Burnell, vice-president, 
Link-Belt Co.; and E. F. 


‘xplosives division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Arthur S. Knoizen. sales man- 


Carley, manager, 


.0.. Inc.. were chosen vice-chairmen. 





ECHANIZATION 
PACE SETTERS 


Harris & Ewing 


THE PIONEERING spirit again was evidenced 
at the exposition by such developments as _plac- 
ing drills, rock-dust distributors, compressors, 
loading machines and other equipment on rub- 
ber tires, following the initial use of rubber- 
tired haulage equipment in 1936.  And_ the 
impact of mechanization was felt not only in 
mining and transportation, including new trans- 
fer cars and conveyor systems, but also in better 
electrical service at and behind the face; 
improved materials, supplies and maintenance 
equipment for more efficient operation with 
fewer interruptions; new types of safety equip- 
ment, such as methane alarms and conveyor- 
type rock-dusters; and—with changing consumer 
ideas—new preparation equipment, including 
stoker-coal crushers and new screens for sizing 
mechanically loaded coal. For a review of 


these and other developments, turn the page. 


FRANK E. MUELLER 
New chairman of the Manufacturers’ Division, 
American Mining Congress 


Cutting and Drilling Equipment 


Loading Machines 


fir Reduction Nales Co., New York 
Hard-surfacing of both standard 

and patented double ended cutter bits. 

Barber-Greene Co., furora, IU. 

Standard 8-ft. section of belt conveyor 
for underground service. This low-type 
unit, used for mother and room service, 
is declared to be strong but light and 
is fitted with 4-in.-diameter ball-bear- 
ing idlers and removable deck plates. 
The sections are connected quickly by 


simple clamps without the use of 


bolts. 

Bowdil Co... Canton, Ohio—Bordil 
eutter bars, chains and bits; Cincin 
nati electric coal drills; picks and 


drilling equipment with throwaway 
bits o1 points. 

L. M. Brown, Inc., Homestead, Pa. 
New “Super” bit-forging machine (Fig. 
forging 
proper and a furnace of the 
pusher-bar type with magazine feed; 
also “Super” Cesco Diamond self-hard- 
ening cutter bits. Forging machine and 
inte- 
erated so that passage of bits from one 
to the other is coordinated automati- 
cally. The constructed of 
Carborundum refractory and non-spall 
firebrick, with Armstrong 
insulating brick for insulation. It is 
oil-fired and has a fuel-oil pump to re 
duce the fire hazard. The pump, 
equipped with an oil strainer, is inte 
erated with a self-contained air-turbine 


1) made up of a machine 


heating 


heating furnace are completely 


furnace is 


ing Varnon 


blower. 
The new forging machine, according 
to the company, places forging of bits 
on a production basis while at the 
same time assuring uniformity as. to 


hoth bit size and shape. One lever con 





trols the forging 
unit) semi-automatic. 
is stated, 


action, making the 
The machine, it 
average black- 
smith shop to turn out 420° bits an 
hour 
bits an when 
bits. A further advantage cited for the 
machine is its ability to forge high 
alloy steels too tough for hand 
or shaping by other types of machines. 


enables the 


when making new ones, or 600 


hour redressing worn 


work 


“Super” Cesco Diamond — self-hard 
ening mine bits are made from tool 
steel of the same name with a_ hard- 


ness of 62 to 64 Rockwell C and con 


sequent high resistance to abrasion. 


xtreme toughness is another charac 
teristic cited for the material, reducing 
bending and Bits made of 
this steel may be redressed 120 to 140 
times without loss of efficiency, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Four to eight 
times the cutting power of ordinary 
carbon steel is another claim for the 
self-hardening type, along with a re- 
duction of 18 to 30 per cent in power 
consumption. The self-hardening fea- 
ture saves time and labor, while tip- 
ping, said to average $8.75 per thou- 


breakage, 


sand bits, is unnecessary, the company 
contends, 

Viliraukee, 
strip- 
drag- 


Nouth 


Photographic display of 


Bucyrus-ERrie Co.. 
Wis. 
ping and 


loading shovels and 


lines; model of the 29-T blast-hole 
drill. 

Chicago Pnueumatie Tool Co., New 
York—Portable hand-held and mounted 


electrical coal drills in both open and 
approved types, rotary hand-held air 
driven drills, one piece “twisted-steel” 
special auger cutting heads, a 
post head bringing the drill to within 


augers, 





3 in, of the top and bottom, the CP 
32 45-lb. rock drill and other drilling 
specialties, including the new “Whip- 
pet” electric coal drill in both the open 
and approved types. 

Weight of the open-type “Whippet” 
drill (Fig. 2) is 40 lb.; approved type, 
13 Ib. Loaded speed is 400 r.p.m, 
Major features include a. self-releasing 
safety switch, self-contained switch ele- 
ment for quick, easy replacement; re 
movable dead handle to permit getting 
to within 3 in. of the top or bottom, 
adequate cable strain relief, three-con 
ductor cable providing a safety ground 
wire, totally inclosed dirtproof motor. 
gears and clutch at the top for better 

built-in adjustable — safety 
which when the drill 


balance, 


cluteh releases 


sticks and thus reduces) motor burn 
outs, and an inclosed auger chuck 
Which prevents catching clothes or 


fingers, 

Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co., Cin 
Ohio Cincinnati bit-makine 
plant for making Cincinnati “Duplex” 
bits at the mine; also Cincinnati cutter 
bars and “Duplex” chains—both stand 
ard and thin kerfs—for all types of 
cutting machines. 


cinnati, 


Ente rprise Wheel & Car Corpora 
tion, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Model show 
ing mining with the Smith pit-car 


loader, consisting of one or more boxes 
with self-dumping bottoms pulled back 
and forth by head and tail ropes (Coal 
Age, February, 1939, p. 5d). 

Mfq. Co., 
360 track-mounted loading 
conveyor 
automatic 


(roodman Chicago—Type 
machine: 
equipment, including — the 
duckbill; | pans in various 
constructions and with various 
of fastenings; swivel — and 
troughs, including a new 90-dee. angle 
trough equipped with swivel castings 
for easier operation 


types 


angele 


also available on 
other angle troughs; 
sign ball frame; and = the 
new J-10 and  H-123-R 
drives; as well as a line of 


an improved-de 
G-20) and 
reversible 
cutting 




















equipment comprising the 412 low- 
vein shortwall with standard bar and 
chain, the 512 shortwall equipped with 
the Type 67 thin-kerf chain with Good- 
man throwaway bit, the 612 low-priced 
20-hp. shortwall for conveyor mining 
equipped with the Type 64 standard- 
kerf chain and Goodman throwaway 
hit, and the Type 724-CJ “Gobber’’—a 
specialized machine for the production 
of clean coal. 

Goodman’s new J-10 shaker-conveyor 
drive (Fig. 3) rounds out the com- 
pany’s line of small drives and is 
stated to be a low-priced unit which 
needs no connecting trough. In other 
words, it may be attached directly to 
the regular conveyor pans. 

The new H-123-R drive is equipped 
with an adjustment to permit the fore- 
Iman or other authorized person to 
change the motions (A, B and C, 
either forward or reverse) whenever 
such a change becomes desirable, after 
Which a locking device prevents un- 
authorized alteration. The drive also 
provides an AA motion forward for 
extreme grade conditions. 

The 724-CJ Gobber offered by Good- 
man (Fig. 4) is distinguished by the 
following features: (1) a design per- 
initting the use of twin cutter bars. if 
desired, for kerfs up to 20 in., with 
provisions for arranging for cutting in 
either the top or the center of the 
seam; (2) a conveyor attachment 
Which permits the cuttings to be trans 
ported back from the face and loaded 
nto a mine ear or deposited in the 
vob; and (38) an unusually strong con 
struction with a large horsepower rat- 
ng for severe cutting conditions. The 
nachine is designed for working coal 
eds containing impurity bands and 
Hers a means of eliminating them by 
utting, Specific uses noted by the 
ompany are: removal and disposal of 
rawslate, cutting between two benches 

coal of different erades, cutting out 
nd removing impurity bands, and 

tine both above and below” hard 
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bands of rock or slate which cannot be 
cut directly. 

Haynes Stellite Co., New York 
Hard-surfacing of cutter bits with 
Haynes “Stellite” and “Haystellite” to 
increase life of points. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Type 29-U track-mounted cutting and 
shearing machine featured by predeter- 
mined setting of the volume control, 
after which the machine feed automati- 
cally is eased off when hard cutting is 
encountered. The setting can be 
changed at will and is designed to 
make the task of the machinemen 
easier; Type L-400 track-mounted load- 
ing machine; Type 61-AM room con 
veyor from its line of conveying equip- 
ment; Jeffrey “Star Bit” cutter 
chains; Type A-7 permissible hand- 
held coal drill with safety clutch; Type 
A-6 post-mounted coal drill; the new 
Type 35-BCS conveyor shortwall; and 
the new Type 61-CL conveyor loader on 
rubber-tired wheels. 

The 85-BCS shortwall is equipped 
with a 35-hp. motor (d.e.) and is 
available in either the permissible or 
open type. It will accommodate cutter 
bars up to 74 ft. long. With the thin 
kerf bar, height is 24 in.; standard 
kerf bar, 26 in. Length of the machine 
body is 564 in.; width is 54 in. 

Designed for operation in two rooms 
with a five-man crew, the new 61-CL 
conveyor loader (Fig. 5) deposits the 
coal On room CONnVeVOrs, Rated Capac 
itv of the machine is 1 to 14 tons per 
minute and it moves from place to 
place oon rubber-tired dual wheels. 
Over-all height is 284 in., and the side 
hoards are removable for operation in 
very low coal, bringing the height to 
the coal line down to 254 in. The 
loader, according to the company, can 
turn around in its own leneth, while 
the discharge boom, which can be 
lenethened by adding a section if de 
sired. can be sw une 45 dee. to each side 
of the machine center line. An 18 lip. 
motor serves as the main drive, while 





two 2-hp. motors handle tramming and 
maneuvering. Maximum length is 144 
ft.; over-all width is 54 in.; and the 
weight is 5,800 Ib. The machine, the 
company states, can be used in head 
ings and rooms from 12 to 35 ft. wide 
Where the conveyor is laid in the cen 
ter of the place, Also, it can be used 
to discharge onto a face conveyor in a 
wide place, although this may require 
a change in the face crew. 

Joy Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa—Joy 
11-BU caterpillar-mounted loading ma 
chine for thick seams, the new Joy 
14-BU high-capacity loading machine 
for thin coal, and the new Joy electric 
coal drill. The 14-BU loader (Fig. 6) 
is described as a heavy-duty high-pro 
duction machine with a capacity of 5 
tons a minute for use in seams as low 
as 36 in. Control is fully automatic, 
with individual motors totaling 25 hp. 
for the gathering arms, caterpillars 
and pump. Specifications include the 
following: total weight, 13,000 Ib.; 
height, 26 in.; width, 6 ft. 2 in.; 
leneth, 24 ft. 1 in.; maximum reach of 
gathering arms, 7 ft. 2 in.; and width 
of conveyor, 24 in. 

The new Joy hand-held drill is de 
signed for drilling 19- to 3-in. holes 
up to 9 ft. in depth and is featured 
by a stationary tube inclosing the 
auger. Results are safety and an abso 
lutely straight hole, it is stated. Cut 
tings are conveyed back through the 
tube and are dumped into a sack or 
onto the floor. Weight with a 6-ft. 
auger is 62 Ib. and the drill easily may 
he assembled or disassembled with only 
one wrench, it is pointed out, Carboloy 
hits are used, with a pilot bit rotating 
in one direction and a cutting bit ro 
tating in the other, thus eliminating 
throwing or kicking of the drill. 

LaDel Conveyor & Mfg. Co... Neu 
Philadelphia, Ohio—Sections of its 
other types of belt and chain = con 
veyors and the U-1l2 shaker conveyor 
with new reversible side-arm drive 
(lie. 7). The new construction, it is 


6| 














pointed out, brings the entire conveyor 
line, including that passing the drive, 
down to within a very few inches of 
the mine bottom. The reversible fea- 
ture permits running supplies to the 
lace, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago—Link-Belt 
draglines and shovels and the Link 
Belt stacker for reducing the eost of 
handling overburden in- strip pits. 
With capacities up to 500 cu.yd. per 
hour, this crawler-mounted unit with 
an effective horizontal reach of 250 ft. 
permits the use of a smaller shovel 
which needs swing but one-quarter of 
a revolution. Automatic leveling is a 
feature of the machine, which is de 


signed for material containing pieces 
normally running less than 30 in. in 
size. 

Marion Steam NShovel Co... Marion, 


Ohio—Marion stripping and loadine 
equipment in photographs. 

Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Whaley “Automat”  track-mounted 
coal-loading machine with parallel-lift 
rear conveyor, 

Frank Prox Co., Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind.— Cutter chains and cutter bars, 
including the Prox “TooLSteeL” 
double-action bit and chain. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, 
V. H.—Improved “Super” shortwall 
cutter, “Master” thin-seam shortwall, 
7-AU track-mounted cutting and shear- 
ine machine and examples of its line of 
eoal- and rock-drilling equipment, in- 
cluding the new Sullivan “Auto Drill” 
for trackless mining. Using substan 
tially the same mechanism as in the 
company’s previous track-mounted and 
machine-mounted drills, the ‘Auto 





Track and Trackless Haulage 


Hoists and Track 


for Reduction Nales Co... New York 


Welding of rail tracks and fabri 


cation of frogs, ete.. including joining of 


rails with R.R. rod. oxyacetylene weld 
ing: No. 27 bronze, oxvacetvlene weld 
ing: and No. 78 electrode. electrie weld 
Ine, at a stated cost of about $3 per 
joint. TO-lhb. rail: also buildine of a No. 

fo-th. frog with No. 10 “Radiagraph” 
ata cost of about S10. 

tmerican Car & Foundry Co., New 
York Complete line of mine-car 
Wheels of various types made by the 
AC LF heat-treating process ; welded 
end-sill) double-action| spring bumper 
for all types of mine cars; and a new 
maXimum-capacity all-welded — drop 
bottom mine car with snake-rod door 
latches for 3:2:1 or 1:2:3) opening, 
double-acting spring bumper — and 
Wheels of special A.C.F. mixture. Over 
all leneth of the ear is 12 ft. 1 in.: 
width, 6 ft. 74 in.: height over rail, 25 
in.; gage, 48 in.: wheelbase, 38° in.; 
level-full) capacity, 79 cu.ft.; weight, 
3.800 Tb. 

Bethlehem Steel Co... Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mine-car wheels, forged links and 
pins; motorized mine-car chassis show 
ing action of hydraulic brakes, steel 
ties, Koppers “Ar-moored”  combina- 
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tion steel and creosoted wood ties, No. 
1217 switch stand, No, 289 manganese 
frog, switch point with spring toggle 
to eliminate gapping where no switech- 
stand is emploved; and a No. 393 turn 
out, 40-1b. rails. with malleable-iron 
heel blocks, new all-welded steel ties. 
No. 1201 switchstand and a_reflector 
target showing switch position placed 
on the same side as the stand. 

One of an order of S00 mine ears for 
a coal company was an additional fea 
ture of the Bethlehem exhibit. These 
cars are fabricated of Mayari-R light 
weight corrosion resisting steel and 
with a height of 27 in. and a water 
level capacity of 108 cu.ft. weigh 300 
Ib. less than if made with carbon steel. 

Bowdil Co... Canton, Ohio Spike 
bars and other track tools. 

Brown-Fayro Co., Johnstown, Pa, 
“Brownie” rerailers for 20- to 60-Ib. 
rails, Model TRE chilled cast-iron 
track rollers with “sealed” hall bear 
ings, Model TRE rubber-covered track 
rollers with “sealed” ball bearings, 
Model RD electric car retarder with 
“Thrustor’-operated brake and motor 
rewind rated at 12.000 Ib... Model HGD 
conveyor auxiliary hoist for drageing 
conveyor sections and supplies up. to 


Drill” (Fig. 8) is mounted on rubber 


tires for rapid and convenient move 
ment over the floor and positioning at 
the face. Construction features noted 
hy the company include: front-wheel 
drive, short wheelbase, proved steering, 
mechanical hand and foot brake, vari 
able-speed drum-type controller — foi 
traveling. welded chassis, mechanical 
lockine device on boom, self-windineg 
cable reel, automatic feed control and 
government approved construction, 

The drill is powered by a3 lp. drill 
ing motor and a 10-hp. traveling motor, 
the latter providing a speed of 5 m.p.h. 
Drill feed length is 53 ft.; weight is 
6.300 Ib.; over-all length, 163 ft.: 
chassis leneth, 10 ft. 8 in.; over-all 
traveling height, 44 in.; over-all width, 
74 in.: wheelbase, 72 in.; and gage 
r 


57 in. 


the working point and the Model HKL 
car-spotting hoist (Fig. 9). For low 
seams, the HIKXL hoist has an over-all 
height of 24 in. and a rated rope pull 
of 6,000 Ib, at an average speed of 25 
f.pm. The unit is powered with a 
D-hp. motor and weighs 2,275 Ib. 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporatio: 
subsidiary — of the United Ntates 
Nteel Corporation), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wrought-steel wheels, including a new 
light-weight unit, steel rails, steel mine 
ties, and a U.S.S. “Cor-Ten” steel mine 
car, showing how this corrosion-resist 
ant steel can be welded and how the 


wheel hoods can be formed of a single 
piece of “Cor-Ten.” 

Differential Steel Car Co.., Findlay. 
Ohio—Ten-ton “Axless” steel mine 
car used at the Isabella mine (Coa! 
fae. July, 1938, p. 57) and the new 
Ditferential “Axless” mine locomotiv 
(Fig. 10) equipped with four motors 
and designed to operate safely at 
speeds up to 30 m.p-h. Safe operation 
at high speed, according to the com 
pany, is made possible by the “Axless”’ 
truck drive. which consists of wheels 
driven in tandem. In other words, 
there is no connection between the 
wheels on one rail and those on the 
other, thus eliminating slippage on 
curves and retaining adhesion. A sepa 
rate motor drives each of the fow 
trucks on the locomotive, and an en 
tire truck may be removed by discon 
necting the motor leads, raising the 
locomotive frame and rolling out the 
truck. 
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Trucks have three distinet motions: 
1) a swiveling motion about a_ king 
ost for negotiating curves; (2) an 
sscillating motion in a vertical plane 
so that all wheels remain on the rails 
ind equalize the loading when passing 
low joints; and 
(3) an up-and-down motion of the en- 
tire truck on the springs. The 
ined effect, according to the company, 
~ increased roadability with less wear 
ind tear on track and wheels and de- 
wheel loading, to which is 
idded increased drawbar pull through 
elimination of slippage. 
Wheel § Car Corporation, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Low-type — 20-in. 
tigh all-steel four-axle mine car with 
. level-full capacity of 69 cu.ft., as 
‘compared with 49 cu.ft. for the wheel 
shield-type of car and 36 cu.ft. for the 
“mourner’s bench” car; also a 284-in. 
high four-axle all-steel 103-cu.ft. car 
with rubber-insert bumpers, spring 
drawhead and a stronger wheel design. 
J. HW. Fletcher & Co., Chicago—Rub- 
her-tired haulage for coal from 30 in. 
Fletcher automotive 
haulage equipment stated to result in 


ver rough tracks or 


com- 


! eased 


Huterprise 


up. featuring 


low initial per-ton cost, low operating 
cost, flexibility and high efficiency. 


Flood City Brass & Electric Co., 
d Johnstown, Pa.—New car-spotting 
ioist in which a 80:1 worm-gear re 
lucer replaces the old-style gear re 


duction normally furnished, 
vith a 5-hp. motor, the unit, according 
to the company, provides a rope pull 
of 6,000 Tb. at 35 f.p.m. The worm 
non-reversible so that the 
drum is immovable when the motor is 
still. The unit is guarded at all points 
ind is provided with a powerful brake 
mechanism and jaw cluteh. 

Gibraltar Equipment § Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo Light-weight tracklayer’s 
and driller’s tool cars with quick-act- 


quipped 


drive is 


ing safety brake, a 
ment of “Gemeo Tru-Blu” light-weight 
standard and ratchet-type rail benders 


complete ussort 














for 8- to 120-lb. rail and standard and 
ratchet-type rail punches for 8- to 70- 
lb. rail, featuring a new-type ratchet; 
spike and bars; the new 
“Gemco Tru-Blu” rerailers (Coal Age, 
April, 1939, p. 108), and the new “Tie 
Lock” derailers and “Sure-Stop” stops. 

The “Tie-Lock” derailers (Fig. 11), 
it is stated, are designed for excep- 
tional strength with light weight by 
the use of “Gemloy” steel. In service. 
the unit is held in position by the rail 


leverage 


and tie, and its features include low 
cost, no maintenance and ease of use. 
Stopping of the heaviest shock load 


With no possibility of failure is claimed 
for the “Sure-Stop” car stop (Fig. 12), 
made of “Gemloy” 
spotting on the rail and easy removal 
in spite of how hard it is used are fea- 
tures of the new stop, Which is said to 
lock tighter on the rail as the force of 
the blow 
without a man having to get his hand 
rail or 
derailers 
stops are available in sizes to fit 
from 8 to 90 Ib. 

Guuan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 


Easy 


also steel. 


increases. It may be removed 


down on the under the cai 
Rerailers, and ear 
rails 


wheel, 


Light-weight inspection car 
(Fig. 13) with all-steel frame, {-in.-steel 
deck plates and = 14-in. 
wheels. Available in gages of from 36 to 
{8S in., width varies from 41 to 53 in., 
while length is 703 in. and height above 


mine 


pressed steel 


the rail is 23 in. 
with a I-hp. 


hand brake operating on the 


The car is powered 


motor and is equipped 
with a 
armature shaft. Speed is 5 to 6 m.p.h.. 
four men or an 
The weight, 


is approximately 


and the capacity Is 
equivalent weight. 
ine with the 
930 Ib. 
Joy 


Vary 


gage, 


New 
and 


Vfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
permissible Joy 32 D 1 34 ton 
12 DD 2 6-ton shuttle cars for rubber 
tired mining. The 32 D1 car (Fig. 14) 
is a low-vein unit with 6-in, side boards 
removable back for loading in 
Over-all height is 82. in. 


and a 
low seams. 


and weight with battery is 10,800 Ib. 
Light traveling speed is 5 m.p.h.; 
loaded, 34 m.p.h. A 44-ton unit has a 
height of 38 in. and weighs 11,200 Ib. 
with battery. Turning radius is 18 ft. 

The 6-ton shuttle car (42 D 2, Fig. 
15) has an over-all height of 48 in. 
and weighs 13,200 lb. with battery. 
Speeds are 5 m.p.h. empty and 34 m.p.h. 
loaded. A 5-ton unit is 42 in. high 
and weighs 12,800 Ib. with battery. 
Turning radius is 18 ft. 3 in. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York 
Oxyacetylene cutting of switch and 
frog parts with special cutting units. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago—Graphie 
presentation of skip-hoisting, dumping 
and slope belt installations, and electric 
monitor systems. 

Vancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co.. Battery 
pictures. 

Vetal & Thermit Corporation, Vew 
York—-Material and equipment — for 
continuous welding of rail 

Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

The new Whaley transfer car (Fig. 
16) designed to give mines with small 
large-capacity 


Chicago locomotives in 


ioints. 


benefits of a 
transportation unit behind loading ma 
chines. Equipped with a cable-reel and 
a 10-hp. motor, the unit shown has a 
compared 


cars the 


nominal capacity of 5 tons, 
with an average of 4.7 tons 
cally loaded, or enough to fill two mine 
cars, Which are loaded in trips on the 
entry. Loaded speed of the transfer 
ear is 54 m.p.h., and the speed of dis 
charge of load is 10 tons per minute 


mechani 


The unit is equipped with a parallel 
lift rear conveyor which = is 
while the car is traveling and is raised 
when transferring the coal to the mine 


low ered 


Because of the parallel-lift fea 
ture on the rear only a 
limited amount of top 
down in low places to permit loading, 
it is stated. Conveyor length is suffi 
cient to permit end on, 
and in that case cars may be loaded at 


cars. 
convevor, 


need be shot 


loading a car 




















any point between entry and face. And 


if used as a storage reservoir, the 
mMa- 


load- 


transfer car enables the loading 
chine to utilize all the time for 
ing if the cycle is properly balanced. 
The haulage remains the 
with the transfer car, while an extra 
man is added to operate the car itself. 

Time studies, according to the com- 


crew same 


pany, show a face economy of 7 to 8e. 
per ton with the transfer car, and on 
two-shift operation the 
cost of the transfer ear will be re- 
54 months; triple shift, 3.7 
With an average room depth 


it is pointed out, a 2}-ton 


the basis of 


turned in 
months. 

of 162 ft.. 
mine car and locomotive travel 248 ft. 
per ton of coal loaded, compared with 
72 ft. for the transfer reducing 


‘ car, 
mine-car and locomotive 


maintenance 
charges. Power to operate the trans- 
fer car averages 0.014¢. per ton at one 
mine, Which is offset by the power re- 
service locomotive (two 
Loading on the en 
it is stated, raises car capacity 


quired by a 
30-hp. motors). 
try, 
from 2.25 to 2.35 tons, while operation 
of the transfer car raises loading-ma 
tonnage approximately 30 per 
cent. Cost of maintaining the trans 
fer car is stated to be probably 4 to le. 
per ton, offset by the lower car and 


chine 


locomotive maintenance noted above. 

Nachod §& United States Signal Co., 
Ine., Louisville, Ny. 
of “Nussco” automatic mine block sig- 
electrically 
automatic de 


Demonstrations 


nals, “Cessco”’ operated 
switeh-throwing devices, 
rails, hydraulic spring switches, trol- 


ley contactors, rail contactors and 


other haulage specialities, 





Vational Malleable § Nteel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio—'‘*Naco” cast-steel 
mine-car wheels, mine-car hitchings, 
friction draft gears, Willison automa- 
tic mine-car couplers and a combina- 
tion coupler and draft gear with cast 
steel 
cars at the 
fye. March, 
Dp. Fh) 

Ohio Brass Co.. Vansfield, Ohio— 
New automatic coupler for mine cars 
(Fig. 17) differing from previous units 
in that rubber buffer pads, capable of 
absorbing blows up to 50,000 Ib., are 


draft-gear housing as used on 
Kopperston mine (Coal 
1939, p. 29; April, 1939, 


used instead of the conventional draft 
spring construction, The couplers are 
of the male-and-female type and couple 
automatically upon impact on curves 
of short radius without manual ad 
justment or prior alignment, the com 
pany states. A self-contained self-cen- 
tering device eliminates external cen 
tering-sling construction. The use of 
rubber buffer pads conserves car ca 
pacity and simplifies mounting of the 
coupler on the car, inasmuch as only 
a simple steel form is needed. 

Portable Lamp & 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Safety derailers, hold 
ing and running skids (Coal Age, April. 
1939, p. 107), transition rails, com- 
promise rail splicers and the new 
track-signaling system employing re 
flector buttons to show switch position 
automatically (Fig. 18). 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., Know 
rille, Anti-friction © mine-car 
wheels and wheel sheaves and 
incline rollers, ball-bearing light-weight 
tool trucks, large-capacity 
rotary- and end-dump cars and its lat 
est automatic drop-bottom car designed 
to fit 
tion programs, 
automatic door opening and 
closing over a bin. Equipped with 
S-D “Floater” ball-bearing wheels, the 
level-full capacity of 112 
cu.ft. with the following dimensions: 
height over rail, 28 in.; width, 6 ft.; 
leneth, 12 ft.; gage. 42 in. 

Machinery Co., Claremont, 


Equipment Co.. 


T« weil. 
metal, 


models of 


in with present-day mechaniza 
The car was arranged 
to show 


car has a 


Nullivan 
V. H.—Room hoists and car pullers. 
Tallman Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, IU. 
Complete line of light-weight “Talloy” 
aluminum rail benders in three sizes 
for 12- to 80-lb. rail; No. 40 (12- to 























40-lb. rail) and No. 60 
rail ) “Talloy” light-weight rail 
punches; standard rail 
cluding the Nos. 


(12- to 60 lb. 


benders, in 
» and 6 forged-stee] 
screw-type “Chicago” units and the 
No. 4 Samson-type 
for rail up to 45 Ib.; 
Richtal car track gages, ete. 

The “Talloy” bender and punch dis 
play included the company’s new rat 
chet) operating mechanism, available 
on both the Nos, 40 and 60° punches 
and also on the rail benders for rails 
up to 380 and 40 Ib. (Figs. 19 and 20), 
Easier and 


cast-steel bender 
Superior and 


movers, 


faster operation are em 
phasized in the ratchet 
mechanism, Which is available on both 
the “push”-type well as 
on the “push-pull” units. 

Watt Car & Wheel Co., Barnesville. 
Ohio—Equalizer-type mine car (Fie. 
21), termed the “latest in the fom 
wheeled type of ear.” 


case of the 


benders, as 


The new ear. 
it is stated, was designed to meet the 
problem of stability growing out. of 
increasing car length without increas 
ing Wheelbase. On one side the ear is 
carried on an equalizer unit consisting 
of two wheels in three yokes, the whole 
assembly sliding up into a 
The three yokes and resultant three 
suspension points provide a short 
Wheelbase and at the same time permit 
the loads to be suspended on bearing 
points near the end of the car 


tonneau. 


result, 
greater stability, it is asserted. On 
the opposite side of the car, each wheel 
is in a separate yoke, with one end 
of each yoke carrying a rubber” pad 
bearing on the car body. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio—Sec 
tion of heavy ear haul showing chain 
construction for this 

Weir-hilby Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Weir track and turnout 
rials and Weir “Titan” titanium- 01 
manganese-steel frogs. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va—West Virginia sectionalized 
steel-tie turnout (December, 1938. Coal 
61), ties of all 
cast-manganese-steel] frogs, 


frogs and “Quick” light-weight quick 


sery ice, 


mate 


Age, p- steel types, 


safety 
action rail benders. 

Wood Preserving Corporation, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Koppers *Ar-moored” com 
bination steel and 
for room and room-entry service. 


treated-wood ties 
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Coal Preparation and Utilization 


Treatment of Coal 


{llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Aero-Vibe” screen, Style B 
centrifugal vibrating screen and the 
new “Sta-Kleen” vibrating screen (Coal 
tye, April, 1939, p. 108) for low-head 
operation featured by a sub-deck and 
rubber balls for eliminating blinding. 
American Steel §& Wire Co., Chicago, 
Graphic presentation of aerial tram 
ways for refuse disposal. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill.—Pic 
torial display of equipment for stock 
ing and reclaiming coal, including port 
able conveyors and stackers fitted with 
full-revolving crawlers; also bucket 
loaders and drag-type portable units 
for loading trucks or conveyors. 

Bituminous Coal Research, Ine., 
Washington, D, C.—Reports of the lat 
est findings on the preparation and 
utilization of coal and equipment (Fig. 
22) for the measurement of coal dusti 
ness before and after treating with 
petroleum products. 

Brown-Fayro Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Model 2F8_ high-pressure — oil-spray 
pump for dustless treatment of coal 
with cold petroleum products. 

Central Electric Repair Co., Fair 
mont, W. Va. 
net for removing tramp iron and steel 


Demonstration of mag 


from coal. 

Deister 
Wayne, Ind.—Deister-Overstrom “Diag 
onal Deck” coal-washing tables in pie 
“Concenco”  anti-friction- 


Concentrator Co.. Fort 


tures; new 
hearing head motion for coal-washing 
tables, “Concenco” spray nozzles and 
a Leahy vibrating screen with new 
“Tri-Vibe” feature said to insure posi- 
tive distribution of the vibration over 
the entire area of the cloth, simplify 
ing tensioning and = increasing cloth 
life. 

Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, 
Tnd.—Coal-cleaning and 
equipment, including the latest-type 
*Plat-O” coal-washing table, stated to 
have 100 to 300 per cent greater capac 
ity, and the recent heavy duty *Plat- 


screening 


O” vibrating screen (tlat screening an 


gle, high speed for elimination of 


blinding, extra-heavy construction and 

quick and easy changing of cloth). 
Dustlic 

Wis.—Trademarking of coal both by 


Corporation, 


automatic machines placing gummed 
labels in the coal as it is loaded and 
by hand on large coal (lump = and 
block) using labels cut off a roll, sup 
plied with a waterproof adhesive and 
ejected from the machine so that they 
are handy for a man to grasp them 
and apply them to the surfaces of the 
chunks. The machine may be set be 
side the loading boom or conveyor and 
the trademarks applied as the coal 
goes by so that they will be all through 
the car instead of on top. 

Fairmont Machinery Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.—Preparation products and ser 
vices including erection of Chance sand 
flotation coal-cleaning plants, tipples 
and other preparation facilities. 

Gruendler Crusher §& Pulverizer Co.., 
St. Louis, Mo.— Displayed 100-tons-per 
hour 60-hp. ring-hammer crusher for 
general mine-run crushing, one of a 
line of ring-hammer and roll crushers 
for all applications ; also a laboratory 
coal sampler (Fig. 23). The latter 
unit is a combination of a hammer 
crusher and a splitter giving 16 or 32 
separations. The crusher is driven by 
a 3- to 5-hp. motor and will handle 
up to 1,000 Ib. per hour of material 
up to 24 to 3 in. in size, breaking it 
to 1} in. and smaller and splitting it 
at the same time to one-sixteenth or 
one-thirty second. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Ornamental grilles, perforated eleva 
tor buckets, testing screens and a gen 
eral line of sereening products, includ 
ing new flanged lip screens for dewa 
tering and an overhanging-type tlanged 
lip screen for coarse-coal screening. 
The flanged lip screens for dewatering 
are available in various metals, usually 
stainless steel or bronze because of 
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their acid- and rust-resisting proper 
ties. The wedge-shaped perforations, 
it is pointed out, tend to reduce blind 
ing, inasmuch as following particles 
tend to knock out any that might stick. 

Designed primarily for coal over 4 
in. in size, the  overhanging-type 
flanged lip screen was developed, ac 
cording to the company, to meet the 
problem growing out of the production 
of irregular-shaped pieces of coal in 
mechanical mining. The shape of the 
screen openings is such that if lumps 
tend to hang, those coming behind will 
knock them out. 

Interstate Equipment Corporation, 
Vew York—Pictorial display of tram 
Way installations as well as tram 
Way parts removed after long service. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Belt, chain and apron-conveyor equip 
ment, Jeffrey-Traylor electric vibrating 
feeder, Jeffrey Type 240-A capstan car 
puller with motor attached to make 
an integral unit, Jeffrey-Traylor vibrat 
ing “Conveyanscreen” with the new 
Heller piano-wire cloth, and the Jetfrey 
slow-speed “Flex-Tooth” crusher. The 
Heller cloth, according to the company, 
is available in any opening from 120 
mesh to {-in., and in addition to plain 
is available in stainless steel. The 
cloth is installed in three panels, each 
of which can be had with different 
Use of the plano wire prin 


openings. 

























ciple, it is stated, provides a different 
playing action from regular wire cloth. 
The cloth is placed in the screen under 
tension, and the cloth 
openings are across the flow of the 
The open area is said to be 50 


five times the 


coal, 
to 60 per cent greater than with wire 
cloth, while life is substantially great- 
er, in addition to higher sereening effi 
ciency and practical elimination of 
biinding. 

Slow-speed “Flex-Tooth” crushers are 
offered for reducing lump, egg, nut or 
mine-run to domestic-stoker size in one 
small 


Speed with 


operation with a very percen 


tave of fines or oversize. 


24-in.-diameter rolls is 3000 r.p.m., 
compared with 450 r.p.m. before. Cor 
responding adjustments have — been 
made in the cases of other roll sizes, 


Minimum headroom, automatic tramp 


iron relief, low “Armorplate” steel 
frames, replaceable liners, hinged 
breaker plates in front and hinged 


cover plates in back for easy 


ACCeS 
sibility to working parts, built-in metal 
catcher and large bar-sereen area are 
other features noted by the company. 

Johnson-March Corporation, Neu 
York—"Coalaid” of treating 


coal to eliminate dust. reduce degrada 


process 


tion and prevent freezing. 
Koppers-Rheolaveur Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa—Coal-preparation and — shipping 
services, featuring the Koppers-Menzies 
cone separators and barge-loading. 
Link-Belt Co.., Photo 
drawings, actual 
units to show its railroad-car dumpers, 


paddle 


Washer, 


Chicago 


eraphs, models) and 


mixers, 
Link- 

Link-Belt 
equipment, 


blending plants and 
erushers, Link-Belt Jr. 
Belt “Roto-Louvre” 


Simon-Carves 


dryer, 


Washing 





Ba 


iwawewd! - 


Link-Belt stokers and = Minneapolis- 
Honeywell controls, and the new Link- 
Belt) combination  trough-and-Simon- 
Carves washer (Fig. 24). 

In the combination trough-and-Si- 
mon-Carves-washer installations, the 
objective is to eliminate the purchase 
of more than one washing unit at 
large-capacity plants, thus reducing 
cost, taking up less space, using less 
power and reducing maintenance. The 
coal is fed into a trough where it strat- 
ifies into layers of clean coal and re 
rotary gates are installed 
the first taking large 
the second the re- 


ject . Two 
under the trough, 
and 


heavy refuse 


mainder of the material. In 
taking out the reject a cut is made 
to make sure that what 
is absolutely 
the two 
regular 


reject 


into the coal 
eoes out of the trough 
The reject removed by 
eates then is run through a 
Link-Belt Simon-Carves washer for re 


clean. 


covery of the coal, which joins that 
from the launder. 
VeLanahan & Stone Corporation, 


Hollidaysburg, Pa—New Black Dia 
mond all-welded-structural and east 
steel-frame SKF-roller-bearing crush 


with one piece 
parts, all 


ers (Fig. 25) hopper 


and fewer working said to 
he more accessible. In these crushers, 
the company points out, the three roll 
held to the shaft by 


consequently are easily 


segments are 
wedges and 


removed, Togeles for automatic 


tramp-iron protection have heen 
placed directly back of the 
plate where they are more easily ac 
of dust and dirt, and 
are held in place by vertical compres- 
sion springs. Adjustment of the open 
f-in. range is accomplished 


breaking 


cessible and out 


ing over a 


quickly while crushing by means. of 


turning a worm and worm 
wheel, these in turn operating an ad- 
justing serew which 
the back of the 
breaker plate as 
height, 
rugvated plate, 
crushing tip, deep wide throat, special 
toothed rolls with cireuit 
minimum of fines and flats. 
VeNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corporation, 
Photos and 
show the company’s preparation equip 
ment and ineluding MeNally 
Norton vertical pick breakers. MeNal 
lyv-Norton automatic coal washers and 
the MeNally Pittsbure Vissae 


drver, 


ratchet 
presses against 
move the 
Other fea 
long curved Col 


togveles to 
desired. 
tures are low 


crushing removable 


rings and a 


Chicago. diagrams — to 


services, 


heat 








Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 
Morrow-Prins with a ea 
pacity of 100 tons per hour. 


coal washer 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Symons vibrating screens and 
*Rod-Deck” screen (round steel rods 
across the direction of coal flow). 


Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa—*Disco” process for 
fine coal into a premium 
smokeless fuel for domestic heating by 
low-temperature carbonization (Coal 
Age, March, 1939, p. 45). 

Productive Equipment 
“Selectro” vibrating 
in the preparation of stoker coal. 

Roberts §& NSchaefer Co., Chicago 
Preparation services and equipment, 
including the Menzies hydroseparator 
and Stump ‘“Air-Flow” 


converting 


Corpora tion. 


Chicago screens 


coal washer 


coal cleaner. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Veu 


York—Photographic presentation — of 
the company ’s preparation products 
and installations, conveyor idlers and 


a working model of a vibrating screen 
John A. 7 ren 
ton, N. d. 
Shell Petroleum 
Louis, Mo.—Treating oils of all types 
for dustproofing coal. 


Roebling’s Sons Co., 
cloths. 
Corporation, Nt. 


screen 


Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, 
Wich.—New 5x12-ft. Model D 
deck  positive-action gyrating 
said by the company 
and 

Features 


double 
sereeh 
to provide in 
creased capacity efficiency and 
eliminate blinding. 
SKF heavy-duty roller bearings, “Rez 
lent” 
mission of vibration, V-belt drive from 


include 
corner supports to prevent trans 


a motor mounted directly on the frame 
and spring-action tensioning—said to 
vive an accurate size opening at all 
times. 

Nocony-Vacuum Oil Co., Tne.. New 
York—Spray oils for dustproofing coal, 

Ntandard Oil Co 

New “Standard 
described by the company as having a 


(Indiana), Chicago 
vapor oils” series, 
ereater spreading or creeping tendency. 
thus giving better 
protection against absorption and loss 


coal coverage and 


of moisture, in turn stopping oxidation 
a major cause of breakage and deg 


radation. Higher Viscosity is said 
to make the oils cling longer. 
Nie pl ens-Adamson Vig. Co... Aurora, 


elevators and 


Simplex belt 


Ill. Redler 


elevators” 


“convevol 
carriers, a 
redesigned air-sand cleaner and a new 
coal. The 


(Fie, 26) 


erusher for making stoker 


redesigned air-sand unit 

















combines multistage operation and con- 
tinuous cleaning of refuse in one unit 
and, according to the company, elimi- 
nates wet-coal troubles, offers large ca- 
pacity in a minimum-size structure 
ind includes the new launder-type 
separator and the revolving sand lift. 
\With a 4-ft.-wide separator box and a 
|34-ft.-diameter sand wheel, cleaning 
ind recleaning capacity is given as 80 
to 100 tons per hour. With a 6-ft. 
~eparator and 14-ft. wheel, capacity is 
120 to 150 tons per hour, and so on. 

The new crusher, of the ring type 


Fig. 27), is built under the Knittel 
patents and, according to the com- 


pany, is designed to crack, rather than 


erush, mine-run coal to stoker in one 


operation. The cracking action of this 
crusher, made possible, it is stated, 
through the use of triangular-shaped 
sectors, permits handling larger lumps 
for a given-size machine and minimizes 
the production of dust. 

Streeter-Amet Co., Chicago—Street- 
er-Amet automatic weighing equip- 
ment, including special features, as 
follows: keyboard identification, visual 
totalization, combination records, zero 
balance, fully automatic printer con- 
trol, governor and signal; progressive 
card-print feeder, outside tape feed, 
remote recording, remote indicating, 
beam lock and tamper-proof inclosure. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Coalkotes” of all types for dustproof 





Motors and Controls for Mines 


Power Distribution 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Coal-mining electric motors, featur- 
line of a.e. and d.ec. Bureau 
units, splashproof 
inclosed dustproof 


ng a new 
ot-Mines approved 
motors and totally 
motors, 

Wire Co. (subsid- 
Ntates Steel Cor 
“Amerglas” 
lated magnet wire for motors and gen- 
“Amerelad” electrical wires 
and cables. the new *Amerbestos 
A.V.C.” cable for internal wiring of 
mining equipment insulated with var 
cambric and 600- 
volt service, and a complete line of 
“Tieer-Weld” rail including 
developed types for temporary 
ind permanent service. 

Wire ¢& Cable Co., New 
Mining-machine and locomotive 


{merican Nteel & 
iary of the United 
poration), Chicago insu- 


erators, 


nished asbestos for 
bonds, 
newly 


tnaconda 
York 
cables and other wires, cables and cords 
for strip- and deep-mine = service, in- 
cluding “Sunex Securityflex” cable for 
from 300 to 7,000 character- 
high cracking 
rom heat or insula- 
t10n;.. 10. 18 twisting 
ind kinking and also facilitates mak- 


voltages 
resistance to 
D-shaped 
prevents 


ized hv 
sun. 
stated, 


ne connections. Anaconda also stressed 
ts borehole suspension units (Fig. 28) 
insulated or bare cables 
potheads at the top 


No armor is required 


for hanging 
1 boreholes from 
t the casing. 
m the cable, it is pointed out, as the 
special drawn ter 
tinal which will suspend weights up 
the breaking strength of the con 
uctor itself. 
Bowdil Ce: 
Choke Are” 


ine locomotives, 


onduetor has a 


Canton, Ohio Bryant 


transfer switches for 


Central Electric Repair Co., Fair 
ont, W. Va: Field-coil tester. 

Thomas 1. Edison, Tne., West 
range, N, J.—Nickel-iron-alkali stor 


ve-battery cells for permissible mine 


womotives, Edison electrie cap and 


! dl lamps. 


une, 1939 COAL AGE 


Hlectric Controller §& Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio—lItems from the new line of 
EC&M “Line-Are” 
izers for low-cost 


repeating sectional 
mine sectionalizing 
(Coal Age, March, 1939, p. 86), in 
cluding: Form X—instantaneous-trip 
overload relay and statie timing relay 
providing 
SIX operations before relay is locked 
Form XL—similar to Form X 
except that a “Neo-Time” circuit is 
provided permitting time delay to be 
adjusted between 10 and 60 
to give more opportunity for clearing 
faults and also permit adjusting sey 
eral sectionalizers on the same power 
cireuit to reclose at ditferent times; 
and Form XLP Form XL 
with the addition of a bridging resist 
or to provide a “feeler circuit” to pre 
vent reclosure if a fault still is on the 
line. 
Electric 
Cincinnati, 


two seconds delay; one to 


open, 


seconds 


Same as 


Railway Equipment Co., 
Ohio—Section insulators 
and switches, quick-break — switches. 
trolley line 
wheels, 
trolley 
line of 
Featured by the company was a new 
quick-break mine feeder switch, manu 


harps, 
hangers, 


materials such as 
insulators, 
clamps, ete., and a 


feeder-cable suspension devices. 


splicers, 


complete 


characterized by a 
single mounting 
alignment when 
item Was a 


ally operated, 
double instead of a 
to keep all parts in 
installing it. Another new 
combination trolley and feeder switch 
mounted on hangers instead of wood 
and accommodating 4/0 and 6/0 trol 
ley wire or 4/0 to 750,000-cire.mil 
feeder. The low-height 
unit of the quick-break type with a 
solid underrun, Also new 
trolley and feeder clamp of the “sure 
grip’ and fitted with a re 
versible plate for quick and easy in 
stallation of feeder The unit 
accommodates 2/0 to 6/0 wire by turn 


switch is a 
Was al 
lock type 


wire. 


ing clamping plate. 


Blectrie Railway Improvenenut Co... 


ing coal, including the new “Coalkoke 
CBO” in viscosities of 100, 200, 400 
and 600 see. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Type 400 electric vibrating screen for 
fine-mesh separation of coal and a 
“Ty-Rock” high-speed circle-throw 
screen floating entirely on rubber and 
designed for low-angle operation. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—Chance sand- 
flotation coal-cleaning process. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio—Web- 
ster coal-tipple equipment in photo- 
graphs and belt-conveyor idlers—one 
featured by a lubricated-for-life bear- 
ing and the other by Alemite equip- 
ment for periodical greasing. 

















Blasting sup- 
plies and American explosives, includ- 
ing permissibles and pellet powder. 
American Steel & Wire Co. (subsi- 
diary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration), brand 
wire rope for mining applications. 
{tlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Means of securing greater safety in 
the use of explosives, along with *‘*Ma- 
nasite” detonators, “Blakstix,” “Coal- 
ite.” “Gel-Coalite” and “Ateol” permis- 
sible explosives. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wire ropes, including “Bethanized” 
tvpes in which the wires are electro- 
Ivtically coated with zine to resist cor- 


Corporation, New York 


Chicago 


igel 


rosion, 

Broderick & Rope Co., Nt. 
Louis, Mo.—Wire-rope engineering ser- 
vice, “Flex-Set” *VYellow- 
Strand” plaited 
satety 


Bascom 


preformed 


wire ropes, Murray 
slings, 
Car- 


down 


Cardo«e Corporation, Chicago 
of breaking 
coal, equipment for 
the delivery of material to the mines 


or charging plants. 


hon-dioxide method 


stressing special 


Steel Corporation 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa—wsSant- 
Lorain mine 
a new application of light- 
steel timber for 
This timber, for 
use with the customary wooden posts, 
is said to be particularly suitable for 
use at the working face in mechanized 
mines where large cutters and loaders 
In addition to safety, ad 
include full 


Carnegie-Winois 


Corporation), 


mever mine jacks, steel 


posts and 
weight-section mine 


use in rooms. steel 


are used, 


vantages salvage and a 


substantial increase in safe working 
room. 
Cities Service Oil Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa.-Complete line of mine and indus- 
trial lubricants. 


Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind—tWsed and rebuilt 
equipment service. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corpo- 


ration, Chicago—Warehousing service. 


Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Lifting and lowering jacks in 


capacities from 1 to 100 tons, inelud- 
ing the new Series 514 automatic low- 
ering line, now built with a stronger 
hase and operating one-third easier due 
to a change in fulerum position. 

Also featured by Dutff-Norton 
its improved mine roof jack built in 
7- and 15-ton capacities and various 
sizes (Fig. 36). These jacks, accord- 
ing to the company, are particularly 
suited to working in close quarters be- 
cause of the adjustable slide handle 
and safe, easy operation. 

BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del—“Lump Coal C” for 
shooting for coarse coal, detonators 
with a shielded shunt of alumi- 
num foil for double protection, and a 
new series of follows: 
“A.’ a true gelatin-type explosive sim- 
ilar to the permissible gelatins now 


Was 


new 


“Gelobels,” as 


on the market but with greater 
strength and improved fumes; “B,” 
a new semi-gelatin permissible with 


different properties; and “C,” a high- 
cartridge-count semi-gelatinous permis- 
sible with improved plasticity; also a 
display showing the comparative costs 
of untreated treated 
with chromated zine chloride. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Solid roller bearings, Fafnir 
“Precision” ball including 
types for mine-car wheels and heavy- 
duty mine-locomotive service; and ball- 


wood and wood 
Britain, 
Conn. 


hearings, 


bearing motor cartridges. 

Flood City Brass & 
Johnstown, Pa-—Brass and bronze 
bearings for mine and 
other mining machinery, cable vulean- 


Electric Co., 
locomotives 


izers, ete. 

Gibraltar Equipment & Mfg. Co., St. 
Mo. Tru-Blu”  key- 
seater and the new “Gemeo Tru-Blu” 
high-pressure pneumatic gun 


Louis, “Gemco 


orease 





(Fig. 37), described as a low-cost unit 
saving up to 50 per cent in grease as 
compared with most other guns. Built 
of light-weight high-strength alloys, 
the unit is easy to carry, will grease 
all types of fittings and holds 20 lb. of 
grease with the tank full. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lubrication 

Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 

“G. M. C.” portable are welder and 
the Gay tamping-bag-filling machine 
with vibrating hopper to keep filling 
material flowing (Coal Age, Novem- 
ber, 1938, p. 92). 

Hercules Powder Co., 
Del.—Manufacture and testing of ex- 
plosives (motion pictures), 

Hobart Co., Troy, Ohio—30v0- 
and 400-amp. Hobart “Multi-Range” 
are welders with ten overlapping weld 
ing ranges and 100 
justments in 
mounting for are-welding service un 
derground; and the new “GR” 
of gasoline-engine-driven “Junior” and 
“Senior” are welders, also with *Mul- 
ti-Range” 


services. 


Wilmington, 


Bros. 


volt-ampere ad- 


each range: mine-car 


series 
control. 


Bronze Mfg. Co., Jellico, 
Open-type mine-car compressor 


Imperial 
Tenn. 
unit, Conveyor Compressor mounted on 
rubber-tired wheels and a Cantrell self- 
propelling compressor also suitable for 
2-ton locomotive. The 
tvpe unit (Fig. 38) is stated to have 
the smallest size of any unit of equal 
capacitv—lL05 to 150° ¢.f.m.—with an 
over-all height of 25{ in. and a length 
of 8 ft. 8 in. The compressor is water 
cooled with the water-storage tanks in 
bumper. The compressor unit, 
savs the company, can be furnished 
separately, along with blueprints for 
building the truck at the mine. 

With rubber-tired wheels, the 
vevor-type conipressor ( Fig. 39) 
120 ¢.f.m.—is 
trackless mines as well as in shops. It 
is mounted 


use as 


open- 


each 


Con- 
73 to 
designed for use in 


on three wheels, with one 














wheel in a ball-bearing caster. Dimen- 
sions are: length, 7 ft. 9 in.; width, 
31 in.; height, 25§ in. It is available 
with either an a.c. motor and 
is mounted in a closed pan with a 2-in. 
bottom clearance for protection. 

The self-propelling compressor (Fig. 
10), which also can function as a 2- 
ton mine locomotive at the smaller 
operations or as a rock-, coal- or tool- 
car shifter at 
an air capacity of 105 to 150. e.f.m. 


or d.e. 


his | 


larger operations, has 


When used as a locomotive, it oper- 
ates off either a trolley pole or a cable 
reel and has a speed of 6.7 m.p.h. 
Springs give greater stability over 
rough track. The height is 26 in. 


over the rail and the standard length 
is 12 ft. Various track gages are 
available. The compressor how is com 
pletely water-cooled and is fitted with 
an improved air filter and oil control 
to prevent pumping. Buffers also serve 
as the air receiver and provide an 
operator’s quarters at one end with 
a compartment for air hose and drill 
at the other end. Tool racks on the 
side also help guard the wheels. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Repair and replacement parts for min 
ing equipment, including a new explo- 
sion-tested gearless floating-type cable 


reel for mine locomotives. 


1. Leschen §& Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo —Hereules “Red Strand” 
preformed and standard wire ropes 
and accessories. 

Linde Air Products Co... New York 


Welding and cutting blowpipes, acet- 
ylene generators, Miner’s Lamp 
“Union” carbide, floodlights, ete. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago—Chains, pil 


low blocks, conveyor rolls; improved 
Link-Belt-Shafer mounted and = un 
mounted bearings; P.L.V. variable- 


speed gear with remote-control system 


(Selsvn generators) ; 
welded-steel take-ups, 
anti-friction, ete. 


complete line of 
both plain and 





New- 


of special 


Macwhyte Co., 
ly developed shovel 
steel in a 6x41 flexible construction; 
shaft-hoist, mining-machine and load- 
ing-machine ropes; drilling and scrap- 
er lines; and Atlas, Drew and Monareh 


Kenosha, Wis. 


ropes 


slings. 

Mott Core Drilling Co., Huntington, 
W. Va—Core drills and drilling ser- 
vices; pre-grouting of shafts, entries 


and headings. 

Nail City Bronze Co., 
Va. “Hi-Led-Loy” bearing 
Which, according to the company, will 
not freeze on the shaft; titanium- 
bronze, described as a high-tensile acid- 


Whe € ling, W. 
bronze, 


resisting alloy possessing strength ex- 
ceeding that of steel; and a complete 
line of bronze parts for mining equip- 
ment, 

National Carbide Corporation, New 
York—National carbide, lamps, lan- 
terns and “handy lights.” 

Vew Departure Co., Bristol, Conn. 
New Departure ball-bearings for min- 
ing applications. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
tion, Stamford, Conn.—Mine-locomotive 
motor cut away to show application 
of company’s ball and roller bearings; 
self-aligning  ball- 
pillow blocks and mountings, ete. 
ia! ood 


of America, 


Corpora 


and roller bearing 
Preserving Corpora 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Os 
mose process of wood preservation de 
signed for low-cost treatment of green 
timber cut on the mine property. 


Osmose 


tion 


Penn Machine Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Special-alloy non-scoring bronze axle 
liners, journal liners, bushings and 


bearings for mine locomotives and min- 
ing machines; “Stronger 
Tooth” 
tives; 

proved 


new-type 
pinions for locomo 
gears and other im 
parts for cutting 
pumps. 
Equipme nt Co.. 


hardened 
solid-axle 
replacement 
machines, locomotives, hoists, 
Portable Lamp & 
Pittsburgh. Pa.—Permissible 
units, powder bags, ete. 


blasting 








Post-Glover Electric Co... Cineinnati, 


Ohio—P-G semi portable forced-convec 
tion-type space based on the 
heat-radiating P-G 
Type T-2 chromium-steel resistor. Ca- 


beater 
propert ies of the 


pacities range from 3 to 9 kw. and 
the units are equipped with a quiet 
six-bladed propellor-type fan in a 
sealed ball bearing driven by a §-hp. 
motor. The unit is available for 220 
to 260 volts and can be used as a fan 
in warm weather. 

Pure Oil Co., Chicago 
of mine-car wheels and 
specific purposes, such as high-temper 
water-resist 


Lubrication 
lubricants for 


armature 
heavy duty 
loader 


ature 


orease, 
ing greases, greases for 


and 


tramming gears, grease 
rope dressings. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren 
ton, N. J——‘Blue Center” rope and 


Wire products and wire-rope fittings. 

Shell Petroleum 
Louis, Mo—Complete line of mine lu 
bricants. 

SAF Industries, Ine., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Complete line of SKE ball and 
roller bearings and SKF ball- and roll 
appliances 


Corporation, Nt. 


er-bearings transmission 
pillow blocks, flange units, ete, 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co... Ine., 
York—Oils and mine 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago 

Lubrication-engineering service, Non 
pareil turbine oil, Superla greases and 
other industrial and mining oils and 
greases. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfaq. Co., 
Tll.—*‘Simplex” belt carriers, 
Master” ball-bearing industrial 
(pillow flange 
units), 
“JES” variable-speed reducers. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 
N. H—*Mine-Air” mine-car compres 
sor and replacement parts for mining 
equipment, 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


line of mining lubricants. 


Vew 


ereases tor use. 


Lurora, 
“Seal 

units 
blocks, and 
“Saco” 


take-up 


speed reducers and 


Claremont, 


Com 
plete 





W. Oo. & M. W. Talcott, Inc., Provi- 
R. I.—Talcott belt fasteners, in- 
cluding the new Acme patch unit for 
fastening and patching leather, rubber 
and woven belts which have been bro- 
ken, cracked or torn. No special ma- 
chines are required and there are no 
protruding wires or prongs. 

Tamping Bag Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

“Seal-Tite” safety-seam tamping 
and the ‘“Seal-Tite’ vibrating 
dummy maker for filling tamping bags. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago— 
Complete line of “Simplex” mine jacks, 
including the new Nos. 84A, 85A (Fig. 
$1) and 86A 5-ton jacks for cutting and 
machines, rerailing mine cars 


, 
dence, 


hags 


loading 
and light locomotives, shop and track 
work, ete.; the No. 1017 light-weight 
heavy-duty 10-ton jack for 
heavy mining equipment; the Nos, 24A 
and 310A 
per cent more efficient than tie preced 
ing Nos. 24 and 310 units; a complete 
line of journal jacks; the Nos. M-7 
and M-15 mine roof jacks for mechan 
the No. 610 “Util-A-Tool” 
for pushing, pulling, spreading. clamp 
lifting and pulling wheels and 
car-straightening jack; 


modern 


l5-ton jacks, said to be 37 


ical mining, 


ing, 
vears; a new 
post pullers, ete, 


and other jacks, 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New 
York—"Tycol” 
coal-mining work, 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio—Complete range of Timken ta- 
pered roller bearings for use in all sizes 
conveyors, 


oils and greases for 


of mine locomotives. 


pumps, compressors and other mining 


Cars, 


equipment, 


Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio— "Tool Steel” = gears, 
pinions and other replacement parts 


mining equipment, 


‘soft-ending” of 


for all 
featuring 
mine locomotives to prevent chipping 


types of 

7 gears for 
in service, 

Union Wire 
Vo.—Wire ropes and cables for deep- 
and strip-mining applications. 

Watt Car & Wheel Co., Barnesville, 
Ohio—New complete greasing car with 
Alemite fittings and a capacity of four 
The ear is 


Rope Co., Kansas City, 


drums of grease (Fig. 42). 
with two — high-pressure 
low-pressure pumps and 
three for hydraulic 


equipped 
pulps, 
six filler buckets 
oil and three for 
signed to meet the problems of lubri 
equipment, 


two 


and is de 


grease 
eating mechanical-mining 
Pressure is supplied by an Ingersoll 
and an air 


hose is 


Rand compressor 





Safety and Rescue Equipment 


Mine Ventilation 


idvertising Displays, Ine., Coving- 
*Tru-to-Life” safety dra- 
malogues (animated safety messages). 
Brattice Cloth Corpora 
tion, Warsaw, Ind.—*Mine-Vent” tlexi- 
ble ventilating tubing with Type B sus 
pension to prevent collapsing when the 


ton, Ky. 


{merican 


air is shut off and also prevent. slap 
ping from air waves following shoot 
ing, “Mine-Vent” coup 
lings, various grades of brattice cloth, 
Watkins safety battery pouches and 
the new *Mine-Vent” zipper type 
powder bag made of “Mine-Vent” tub 
ing material acid and 
moisture. The closing zipper is fitted 
with a lock. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


tubing in 


demountable 


resistant to 


“Flexipipe” ventilating 
which a rope is sewed into the seam of 


Riveted 


the tubing for suspending it. 


around this rope are sliding clamps 
which can be moved to the nearest sup 
port and installed with a common nail. 
Horizontal suspension wires are done 
away with, the company and 
a keyhole slot in the clamp fits over 
the nail heads and facilitates attach- 
ing and detaching. 

Brown-Fayro Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
“Brownie” BB and the new “Brownie” 
BC tubing blower (Fig. 43) 
for either 230 or 550 volts d.e. or three 


states, 


available 


phase a.c. The d.c, unit has a capacity 
of 2,100 ¢.f.m. with a 1$-hp. motor 
at a maximum of 5.4 in. water-gage. 
The a.e. unit is capable of 2,400 ¢.f.m., 
6.8-in. The BC blower is 
designed, according to the company, to 
unit where 
air through longer lengths of tubing is 


Water-gage. 
supplement the BB more 


required or where it is desired to ven- 





motors, in 


provided for blowing out 
addition to tool boxes on both ends. 
Designed to be pulled by a locomotive, 
the car is mounted on four swivel 
trucks and is equipped with headlights 
and a cable both ends. 
Width of the and the 
height to the highest point is 45 in. 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 
1il—Complete line of blasting caps 
and detonators of all kinds, including 
*Protecto-Spool” blasting “Pro 
tecto-Spool” insulated package = and 


entrance at 
car is 70 in, 


caps, 


*Protecto Loop” electrie blasting caps. 


H. Kirk White & Co., Oconomoroc, 
Wis.—"White’s” water-soluble alumi 
num paint, 

Wilson Welder §& Metals Co., Ine.. 


Vew York—Examples of reclamation of 
mining-machinery parts and track con- 
struction as detailed under Air Re 
duction Sales Co. this 
review, Type SA 20-amp. are-welding 
100-amp. are-welding 
Jackson A-1] insulated 
welding electrodes and 


elsewhere in 
machine, trans 
former, 
trode holder, 
welding supplies. 

Wood Preserving Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. conditioning — of 
wood — for treatment with 
creosote for lengthening its life. 


Proper 


pressure 


tilate two places with a single unit. 
BK. T. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
Wilmington, Del.—'‘Ventube” 
of auxiliary mine ventilation. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
New-type Jeffrey “Aerodyne” fan (Fig. 
14) said to have double the capacity 
at the same speed and pressure and a 


system 


second new-type *Aerodyne” giving mf) 
per cent more air at the same speed 
and Bach unit is equipped 
with adjustable-piteh blades so that the 
fan can be kept in step with changing 
mine conditions and efficiency can be 
maintained. Mechanical efficiency is 
approximately 90 per cent. 

Another new Jeffrey item was the 
“Aerodyne Midget” axial-flow tubing 
(Fig. 45) delivering the same 
air as the company’s 
Type 61 tubing blower with a weight 
of 130 Ib., against 240 Ib., and a height 
or 17 an., with 20 in. In 
flameproot blowe1 
uses the same motor and switch as the 
company’s A-6 coal drill. 

LaDel Conveyor §& Mfg. Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio—Five-foot-diameter 
high-pressure LaDel Troller fan with 


pressure, 


blower 
conventional 


compared 
construction, the 

















variable-pitch propeller; LaDel-Troller 
tubing blower. 

Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro, Mass.— 
Koehler flame safety lamps, new Wheat 
Models “O” and “W” = electrie cap 
lamps, Wheat handlamps, Wheat spot- 
lights for hand use stated to throw a 
well-focussed beam 2,500 ft., and a new 
individual-circuit 
rack. With this rack, the company 
states, all moving parts, such = as 
rheostats, m.g. sets, ete., are eliminated 
and each battery is charged on an indi- 
vididual cireuit through a fixed recti- 
fier and Under this 
tem, the company points out, all the 
advantages of both the former charg- 
ing systems are retained and their dis- 


self-service charging 


resistance. sys- 


advantages are decreased, 

Vine Nafety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa—Complete line of safety 
including: continuous 
recorders, portable methane 
indicators, Edison electric cap, hand 
and trip lamps; oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus, gas masks, respirators, pro- 


equipment, 
methane 


tective headgear, shoes, goggles, ete.; 


safety harness, safety lamps, inhala- 
tors, car stops, ete.; as well as the 
following new items: portable dust 
distributor for conveyor work, semi- 


portable distributor also available with 
rubber-tired wheels, “Dustfoe” respira- 
tor, molded Bakelite lamp brackets, 
“Speed frame” for gogele hard 
hat-gogele and hard hat-welding shield 
explosives and detonator 
(Coal Age, December, 1938, p. 
trolley guard, midget impinger 
for dust sampling, dust-counting micro- 


users, 


assemblies, 
carriers 
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scope, microprojector for dust counting 
and size determination, methane alarm, 


indi- 
“py 


carbon-monoxide 


Edison Model 


hand-operated 
and the 
electric cap lamp. 

Adaptable to handling by two men, 
the conveyor-type dust distributor 
(Fig. 46) weights 175 Ib. and will 
throw about 33 Ib. of dust per minute. 
It is mounted on an alloy-steel skid 
The distributor 
17), also with rubber-tired wheels 
mining, is available in 
both open and approved types and is 
powered with a 2-hp. motor giving a 
discharge capacity of about 60 Ib. of 
dust per minute. Easy moving is em- 
phasized by the maker. 

\pproved by the U. S. 
Mines, the new “Dustfoe” 
3) 0z., is said to be compact, 
have low breathing resistance, be easy 
to maintain and have a foolproof ex- 
and filter 


eator new 


hase, semi-portable 
(Fie. 


Tor CONN evor 


Bureau of 
respirator, 
weighing 


halation valve protective 





cover. The new molded Bakelite lamp 
bracket is designed for use on M-S-A 
“Skullgards” and, in addition to im 
proving the appearance of the hat, re 
sists moisture, maintains its shape and 
always holds the lamp in correct posi 
tion. The “Speedframe” unit 
of a pair of mounted in a 
lightweight comfortable fiber frame so 
that a simple nod of the head either 
brings the gogeles down in front of the 
eves or throws them back up on top 
of the head out of the The 
goggles remain in either position with 
out further attention. 

Along with the “Speedframe,”’ the 
company showed its combination 
“Skullgard”’-goggle assembly in 


CONSISTS 


cogcles 


Way. 


which 
the gogeles are held in a recess in the 
visor when not in use and the combi 
nation “Skullgard’-welding shield, now 
welders the head 
tion as other workers. Under the new 
plan, several types of welding shields 
type of 
removable at 


giving same protec 


fastened on 
Shields are 


may be 
M-S-A hat. 
any time. 
Designed for clamping on the wire 
itself, the new trolley guard (Fig. 48) 
consists of rubber sheeting suspended 
insulated hangers in turn = sup 
ported on the wire. Lightness, easy 
installation, no interference with the 
reeular with the trolley 
pole, and elimination of wear on the 
sheeting by keeping it contact 
with the harp are features noted. 
Rounding out its line of 
pling and analyzing equipment — for 
health preservation, M-S-A offered the 
new midget impinger (Coal Age, 
March, 1939, p. 85) weighing less than 
10 oz. 
operation, a new dust-counting micro 


any 


from 


hangers or 
from 


dust-sam- 


and adaptable to easy manual 


scope and a new microprojector for 


throwing an image of the sample, 
greatly magnified, on a sereen so that 
count the 
conveniently and determine size. 
Using the same principle of opera- 
tion as the M-S-A indicator 
and tester and designed for continu 
OuUsS operation Without the necessity of 
methane 


the operator can particles 


methane 


aspirating samples, the new 
alarm is a portable instrument which 
alarm when it is carried 
atmosphere with a 
exceeding a 
The instrument is sensi 


sounds an 
into an methane 
concentration 
mined figure. 
tive to concentrations as low as 4 per 


predeter- 


cent and can be set to operate at any 
multiple of 4 up to 24 per cent. The 
alarm continues to ring until the 


methane concentration drops below the 














































































predetermined figure. Operating from 
a standard Edison cap-lamp_ battery, 
the unit is approximately 4x8x6 in. in 
size with battery. It is 
adapted to use in mechanical 
ing, the company and 
hung on a loading machine, cutter or 
at the end of a conveyor. 
portability and the ab- 
wires cited for the new 
hand-operated carbon-monoxide indica- 
tor, which hand-operated 
pump and a built-in pressure regulator 
correct sample 
concentration 
is registered on a direct-reading cali- 
brated meter with a 
from 0 to 0.15 per cent CO. The meter 
can be read directly to 0.005 per cent 
estimated to 0.001 per 


especially 
min- 


states, can be 


Lightness, 
sence of! are 


includes a 


for maintaining the 
flow. Carbon-monoxide 


scale range of 


and readings 
cent, 

More brighter light, 
strength and higher dependability are 
claimed for the “Streamlined” 
Model “P” Edison electric cap lamp 
(Fig. 49), for which the following fea 
tures are noted: 10 per cent reduction 


and greater 


new 


in weight, with the headpiece weigh 


highest light output 


ing only 3.4 OZ: 


yet in a miner’s cap lamp; stronger, 
more rigid and durable; stainless-steel 
battery construction; interchangeabil- 
ity with the Model “K” lamps_ in 


charging racks; new valve design to 


eliminate leakage; stainless-steel and 


beryllium-copper contacts, new cable 
insulation, parallel-filament bulb, spe- 
cial rubber lens gasket for tight seal, 
“Neoprene” cable guard, more efficient 
bulb design, Alzac-coated — reflector, 
stronger lens, larger poles, more posi- 
tive connections and a safety switch. 

Portable Lamp & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa—Flame safety lamps, 
respirators ; safety 
car stops and other 


Equipment 


gogeles, shoes. 


headgear and belts; 
haulage safety devices, permissible 
blasting units, powder heated 
first-aid cabinets, stretcher boards and 
other safety equipment, including an 
approved electric cap-lamp and self 
service automatic charging system in 
which the miner removes his lamp from 


bags, 


the rack and replaces it for charging 
through an individual ampere-flow 
meter. Batteries charge in parallel on 
the constant-potential low-voltage sys- 
tem, and each lamp automatically is 
taken off the line when it reaches its 
charged state. 

Current for the new lamp (Fig. 50) 
is supplied by a three-cell 6-volt lead- 
acid battery in a_hard-rubber 
tainer. Non-spilling vents, according to 
the company, absolutely prevent leak 
age or spillage, while the battery is 
protected by an extra-heavy aluminum 
cover. A non-corrosive slip-on belt loop 
releases immediately in an emergency, 
rubber-sheathed 


con 


While the 60-per-cent 





Mine Pumps and Pipe Lines 


Drainage by Drilling 


{lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.-Centrifugal pumping units. 
Deming Co., Salem, Ohio—Self-prim 
ing centrifugal pump for mine-gather 
ing service, double-suction centrifugal 
“Prima-Vae-Trap” to 
refuse entering the valves of recipro- 


pumps, prevent 


cating pumps, deep-well turbine 
pumps and bowl assemblies and a new 
centrifugal pump 


Maximum 


low-suction-opening 
work. 
unit 


for gathering capac 


is given as about 


ity of the new 
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with 
stainless-steel 


and it is 
water end 


45 g.p.m., constructed 
a bronze and 
shaft. With the suction opening down 
to within | in. of the floor, the unit is 
driven by a }-hp. motor and is designed 
places, dis 
into a hose, pipe line, water 
box, ete, as well as for sprinkling 

Height is and 
is about 50 Ib., making it read- 
doubling its 
Current is supplied 


for dewatering working 


charging 
service, about 21 in. 
weight 
ily portable and poten- 
tialities for 


Use, 








cord is provided with soft-rubber cable 


protectors at both terminals. Self 
tightening cord locks hold the cable 
securely at the battery cover and 
switch. A combination switch and 


charging plug prevents tampering with 
the switch and controls all lamp fun 
tions, including either bulb 
and charging of the battery 


filament 
without 
removing the cover. The headpiece, it 
light in weight and_ is 
fitted with an adjustable cap hook ti 


is stated, is 


permit the wearer to focus the lieht 
to his individual Light is sup 
plied by a double-filament bulb. 
Safety First Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Welder’s safeguards, head-protect- 
ing helmets, Strauss safety belts, E. & 
and inhalators, Will 
son “Super-Tough” goggle lenses. first- 
aid kits and other safety materials and 


needs. 


J. resuscitators 


supplies. 

United States Bureau of Mines. 
Washington, D., C—Methods of elimi- 
nating injuries in the major classes of 
falls of roof and ribs, explosions and 
haulage, including methods of handling 
explosives particularly priming, 
proper methods of sounding the roof, 
sampling to determine the combustible 
content of mine dust and the advan 
tages of permissible equipment. 


H. Kirk VW hite ra Of me Oconomowoc. 
Wis.—*“Miner’s Special” liquid soap: 
*“So-Wite” hand cleaner. 
the a.e. or d.e. motor, including totally 


inclosed types, by a cable. 


Mlood City Brass & Electric Co... 
Johnstown, Pa. Impellers for mine 
pumps, 2- to 10-in. foot valves, ete. 


Vational Tube Co. (subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation), 
Pittsburgh, Pa—*Duroline” 
steel pipe and other tubular products. 

Penn Machine Co., Johustown, Pa. 
Impellers and other pump parts. 

Post-Glover Electric Co., 
Ohio—'‘Universal” cast-iron pipe. 

Sterling Pump Corporation, Hamil 
Ohio Sterling deepwell, impeller 


copper l 


Cine innati, 


ton, 
and centrifugal 

Watt Car 4 
Ohio Horizontal 


pumps. 

Wheel Co.. Barnesville, 
drilling machine 
(Fig. 51) designed by Robert) Foster. 
United States Coal Co.. Smithfield, 
Ohio, for simpler and more economical 
handling of mine-drainage problems 
The machine drills a clean hole through 
coal, rock, fireclay and shale. which 
hole is used for a discharge opening 
line, thus, 


instead of a pipe or column 


it is stated. savine in both pipe and 
also pumping units where a gravity 
flow is possible. Drilling length, a 


cording to the company, has not been 
fully determined, but the machine has 
used to drill a 5-in. hole 500 ft. 
long at a rate of 1 ft. a minute. hh 
addition to simplifying mine drainage. 
including draining or pumping into old 
works or to the outcrop, the horizontal 
drilling unit is offered for determining 
faults and old works and 
cleaning sediment out of pipes. 


been 


location of 
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LOAD-LIMITING SYSTEM 


+ Returned Cost in First Month 





At Koppers Coal Co.'s C C B Division 


EDUCTION in the first 
month's purchased-power bill 
exceeded the total installa- 

tion cost of an automatic demand 
limiting system put into use last 
summer at the Stanaford (W. Va.) 
mines of the Koppers Coal Co. Pro- 
portional savings resulted by instal- 
lation of a similar system for 
controlling the Glen White and 
Stotesbury mines, which are served 
from another metering point. Use 
of an open-circuit — single-wire 
vround-return control system instead 
of the usual control cireuit design 
materially reduced installation cost. 

Total, rather than a partial or 
graduated, demand limiting is the 
practice: i.e., practically all loads 
of consequence are eut off when in 
any 15-minute period the demand 
meter registers to a predetermined 
limit. Power to the mine fans is not 
interrupted and the d.e. substation 
motor generators and converters are 
not stopped, but instead the auto- 
matie feeder breakers are opened. 
In tipples not equipped with full- 
automatie sequence control and at 
certain other loads such as _ hoists, 
operators are signaled by red lamps 
to cease using power when the limit 
has been reached. Type G-9 demand 
meters which make contact at a pre- 
determined kilowatt-hour maximum 
regardless of proximity to the end 
of the 15-minute period are used. 


Meters Placed in Stations 


Demand meters are situated at 
the a.e. substations, which also are 
the central metering points from 
which the power at 4,160 volts is 
distributed over the ecoal-company 
lines to the various loads. Control 
lines consist of single-wire No. 10 
bare copper carried 8 to 9 ft. below 
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the 4,160-volt power lines. Maximum 
distance from a demand meter to a 
load-control point as measured along 
the pole line is 34 miles. The earth 
forms one side of the cireuit carry- 
ing the small eurrent required to 
operate the relays at the control 
points. 

Power at 220 volts a.e. for con- 
trol-line current to operate these re- 
lays (type SG, rated 0.04 amp., 230 
volts) is furnished by a 2-kva. trans- 
former with primary connected be- 
tween a power wire and ground and 


with one side of the secondary 
grounded (see Fig. 1). Operating 
coils of the SG relays are connected 
in parallel and the maximum num- 
ber on a transformer is fourteen. In 
every case, combined line and 
ground resistance has come within 
the limits which permit flow of suf- 
ficient current to operate the relay. 
Contacts of the individual relays, 
which are double-pole, are connect- 
ed in series so as to minimize arcing. 
The pole-line control circuit is 
opened and elosed at the demand 


Fig. |—Control circuit cost was cut in half by using a single wire and 
ground return. 
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Fig. 2—Graphic chart of 15-minute demands during a week in October at the 
Soak Creek a.c. substation when the meter was set to function at 1,920 kw. 


meter by a type 2811-C19-M relay 
powered from the instrument poten- 
tial transformer. 

As indicated by Table I, nine load 
points are controlled at Stanaford, 
seven at Glen White and the same 
number at Stotesbury. The two 
operations last named receive power 


Table i—Limiters Control the Follow- 
ing Loads: 


Stanaford Metering Point 

Tipple (signal lamp), 250 kw. 
City pump, 20 hp. 
Mine pumping station, 200 hp. 
No. substation, No. 6 mine, 200 kw. 
No. 3 substation, No. 6 mine, 300 kw. 
No. 4 substation, No. 1 mine, 200 kw. 

5 

6 


to 


No. substation, No. 1 mine, 200 kw. 
No. substation, No. 6 mine, 500 kw. 
No. 7 substation, No. 1 mine, 300 kw. 


Soak Creck Metering Point 
Glen White Mine 

Mine pumping station, 500 hp. 
Tipple (auto-sequence control), 300 kw. 
Coal hoist (signal lamp), 700 hp. 
Shaft substation, 300 kw. 
No. 2 substation, 300 kw. 
No. 3 substation, 300 kw. 
No. 4 substation, 300 kw. 


Stotesbury Mine 
Tipple (signal lamp), 250 kw. 
Slate larry (signal lamp), 75 hp. 
Man-hoist (signal lamp), 100 hp. 


No. 1 substation, 300-kw. unit. 


No. 1 substation, 100-kw. unit. 
East No. 2 substation, 300-kw. unit. 
East 5 No. 2 substation, 300-kw. unit. 
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from a central metering point at 
Soak Creek (Coal Age, September, 
1937, p. 47), hence their loads are 
simultaneously controlled from one 
demand meter. At Stanaford an SG 
relay and red lamp are situated in 
the maintenance shop so that the 
electricians may distinguish between 
a demand-limiting interruption .and 
interruptions due to other causes. 
Table Il shows the demand-limit- 
ing accomplishment at Soak Creek, 
which supplies Glen White and 


Table Il—Demand Limiting of the 
Glen White and Stotesbury Loads, 
Which Began July 1, 1938 


Kilowatts 


1937 19388 
January 2,560 
February 2,560 
March ae 2,560 
April 2,640 2,480 
May 2,480 2,640 
June 2,400 2,400 
July 2,480 2,200 
August 2,400 2,320 | 
September 2,480 2,080 f Limited 
October 2,480 2, 000 | 
November 2,400 2,080) 


Stotesbury. In July, 1938, the first 
month of load limiting, the demand 
was 2,160 kw., compared to 2,400 
for the preceding month and 2,480 
for July, 1937. Due to an extra 
pumping load in July, 1938, as com- 
pared to the usual July load, the 
true reduction made by the limiter 
installation was even greater than 
the figures indicate. 


Limits Set From Charts 


Demand limits were set originally 
by examination of graphie weekly 
charts to determine the upper limit 
of the normal peaks, the intention 
being to eut off only those excesses 
which occur but a few times per 
week. Adjustments were made later 
to strike a happy medium between 
number of interruptions and extent 
of limitation. About one interrup- 
tion per hour per any day of extra 
heavy demand is the maximum al- 
lowed. The meter contacts are ad- 
justed as occasion demands to com- 
pensate for changes in fixed load 
such as seasonal pumping which may 
be necessary during the working 


Fig. 3—Soak Creek meters: Totalizing demand limiting at the right and the mine 
distribution meters at the left. 
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shift. Seldom does any interruption 
last over 15 minutes and usually the 
interruptions are much less than a 
minute. At the Stanaford and Glen 
White tipples, delays due to demand 
interruptions are recorded by the 
operatives, who observe the red sig- 
nal lamps. 

Although mobile loading machines 
are not used at Stanaford, Glen 
White or Stotesbury, power con- 
sumption per ton is pushed to a 
high figure by pumping, ventilation 
and severe grades. Conveyors and 
seraper loaders, however, are used 
extensively at Glen White and Stotes- 
bury. Power purchased through the 
Soak Creek a.c. substation amounts 
to slightly over 11 kw.-hr. per ton 
of coal produced at the Glen White 
and Stotesbury operations. 

In Fig. 3 the box at the right 
contains the demand meter, watt- 
hour meter, test block, C19-M relay 
and fused knife switch, which items, 
in addition to a 2-kva. transformer 
and the instrument transformers, 
constitute the limiting equipment at 
the Soak Creek substation. This 
limiter is “eut in” ahead of the feeds 
metered in the two boxes at the left. 


These latter boxes contain the coal 


company’s distribution accounting 
meters for the Glen White and 


Stotesbury operations. 

In the Stanaford installation, il- 
lustrated by Fig. 4, A points to a 
box housing instrument transform- 
ers, B to the 2-kva. control cireuit 
transformer, and C to a box in which 
are contained the demand meter and 
relay. In the distance at the extreme 
right appears the No. 6 tipple. 

The mounting of an “SG” relay 
which functions to open an auto- 
matie d.c. breaker is indicated by 
A in Fig. 5. The photograph was 
made in a new substation, No. 7, 
which is one of three now supplying 
d.c. power to No. 1 mine. Inside 
of the building and just back of the 
new automatic panel pictured is the 
top of a 4-in. steel casing of a 130- 
ft. borehole through whieh four 300,- 
000-cire.mil positive lines feed the 
mine. Following a practice used 
previously at Stanaford (Coal Age, 
October, 1938, p. 60), the joints of 
the casing are welded and this eas- 
ing is used as an electrical condue- 
tor for the negative line. Three 500,- 
000-cire.mil bare copper cables, sit- 








Fig. 5—"SG" relays such as A on the 

automatic panel in this Stanaford No. 7 

substation, open control circuits to cut off 

loads or complete circuits to light signal 

lamps notifying tipple and hoist operators 
to stop the equipment. 


uated outside of the easing and 
grouted in the hole, work in paral- 
lel with the easing. 





Fig. 4—Arrows A, B and C point, respectively, to the instrument transformers, 
the control transformers, and limiter at the Stanaford a.c. substation. 
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| NOLAN ROTARY = <<@ 


N THE JOB—in modern mining operations in every important coal producing area 
O throughout the United States! And Nolan Rotary Car Dumpers stay on the job— 
saving time, saving labor and saving coal—because they are right in principle, quick and 
positive in action and super-strong! 








Nolan Rotary Car Dumpers are built for the toughest kind of hard service, and plenty of it. 
Without heavy shock or strain on car or dumper mechanism, and with a minimum of 
degradation to the coal, these sturdy, powerful dumpers handle their loads with clocklike 
precision, sharply cutting production costs every hour they operate. 


3 CARS PER MINUTE-- COUPLED OR UNCOUPLED 


Nolan Rotary Dumpers make completely practical the use of rigid, solid-body mine cars. 
If desired, these powerful, dependable, easily controlled dumpers can be furnished to 
handle two cars or more at a time. For speed, safety and enduring service Nolan is 
emphatically the dumper to buy. Push button or master control lever makes it an easy, 
one-man job to handle the dumping operation. The dumper turns 360°, discharging all 
material cleanly and then stops automatically in upright position, safely locked by posi- 
tive rail-aligning stop. 


Write today for complete information on Car Dumpers of any type—for any operation; also 
Automatic Cagers, Feeders, Car Stops and other Mine Car Control Devices. 


THE MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO.. 
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W"8 OVER twenty items on display, 
ranging from a scale model of a 
coal-mine surface plant to a safety hook 
for handling high-voltage trailing cables 
for stripping equipment, the Miners’ Ex- 
hibit at the 16th Annual Convention and 
Exposition of the American Mining Con- 
gress, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 24- 
28, brought prizes to twelve participants. 
Judges were W. J. Jenkins, president, 
Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. L. Cox, vice-president in charge of 
mining sales, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Paul Weir, consulting engineer, 

In charge of the exhibit was 
Dartnell, mining engineer, Clare- 
N. H. K. R. Bixby, general man- 
Midland Blectrie Coal Corporation, 
Ill., served as_ vice-chair- 


Chicago. 
W. W. 
mont, 
ager, 
Farmington, 
nan. 

Among the prize winners was Ernest A. 
Prudent, chief electrician, No. 1 mine, 
Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co., Zeigler, 
lll., with a picture story of special mine- 
made tools and predetermined methods 
making it possible to remove and replace 
a broken Joy 11BU caterpillar drive shaft 
with a total delay of only 90 minutes, al- 
though the machine was 23 miles from 
the shop on the bottom. D. Locke, Cen- 
tral State Collieries, Inc., showed by 
means of photos a buggy used for chang- 
ing heavy-duty truck tires mounted on 
four casters and having an underslung 
platform. This buggy permits removing 
two wheels and tires, weighing a total 
of 1,500 lb., at one time instead of sepa- 
rately, 

An exact scale model of the topworks 
at the Willow Grove mine of the Hanna 
Coal Co. of Ohio, including 80 ft. (actual 
length) of railroad track with 1,650 re- 
duced-seale ties, was displayed by Joseph 
Steele, supervisor of painting for the 
iny, St. Clairsville, Ohio. John R. 


com) 


Jones, Warwick mine of the Harwick 
Coal & Coke Co., Greensboro, Pa., offered 
a stall locomotive model designed to 
show motor suspension and safety blocks 
to prevent accidents from failure of the 
suspension bar or its fastenings. Two 
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Operating Kinks Awarded Twelve Prizes 
At Cincinnati Miners’ 


Exhibit 


sets of wedge blocks on the motor shells 
hold the motors in position in case of 
failure of the suspension. A car stop 
consisting of a rail clamp with a steel- 
tie-type clip, a short length of wire rope 
and a hook to fit over the top edge of 
the car body at either end was shown by 
Robert Dickson, West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corporation, Omar, W. Va. The 
device operates to stop the car from run- 


ning either toward or away from the 
face. 
Other winners at Cincinnati were: Ezra 


Lane, Boone County Coal Corporation; 
W. T. Dalton, Gauley Mountain Coal Co.; 
J. T. Parker and H. K. Mundorff, Inland 
Steel Co.; S. E. Thorne, Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Coal Co.; Louis O. Carroll, Midland 
Electrie Coal Corporation; J. E. Robles, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.; and W. F. Wright, 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. Their 
exhibits are described separately in the 
items which follow. 


+ fe 


Compromise Welded Joint 
Has Maximum Strength 


Maximum possible strength—i.e., equal 
to the strength of the smaller rail 
achieved in a compromise rail joint built 
by W. F. Wright, master mechanic, Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Toms Creek, 
Va. Construction of this joint won one 


is 








of the twelve $10 awards at Cincinnati, 


where Mr. Wright showed an actual 
40-20-lb. joint brought from the mines. 

As indicated by the accompanying draw- 
ing, the rail ends are slotted and trimmed 
with an acetylene torch to provide a 9-in. 
lap. <A slot is cut in the web of the 
larger rail to accommodate the base of 
the smaller rail and on both rails one 
side of the ball is trimmed off. A filler 
plate supports the base of the smaller 
rail on the wheel-flange side. The job 
is are-welded with structural steel rod 
and upon completion the whole joint is 
heated to relieve stresses. Standard 
length is 36 in. and the joints are made 
up as required in any combination of 
sizes from 20- to 80-lb. 


2, 
ee 


Rod Welded to Clamp Jaw 
Takes New Ball-Head Nip 


Modern safety regulations are outlaw- 
ing trailing cable nips of the old type 
which are not designed to disengage of 
their own accord from the hanger or 
trolley wire when the normal direction of 
pull is reversed. A fused hookless nip and 
a special trolley-wire clamp to which it 
is to be attached were announced recently 
by one of the large manufacturers and at 
the Cincinnati Miners’ Exhibit a mine- 
shop-made combination of nip and special 
clamp aimed at the same safety achieve- 
ment won for Ezra Lane, Boone County 
Coal Corporation, Sharples, W. Va., one 
of the twelve $10 awards. 

As indicated by the drawing, which C. 
B. Scholl, chief engineer, has furnished 


Slotted, trimmed and welded to form a lap joint. 







Cut slot in larger 


Weld, 
rail with ace tylene 


Trim both rails with un 

acety/ene torch to ae 

bring side Ain line 
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/ Nw 6 
36 'x 5"bronze NM Sy / 


welding roc 
welded to 
clamp on 
one side 


Outer shell (cut away to 
show fuse container) 44 


+ 
Cable terminal threaded 


Safer equipment for the Boone County 
motormen, 


for Mr. Lane, the contact nip has a ball 
on the end and engages between the trolley 
wire and a #x5-in. rod which has _ been 
welded to one jaw of the trolley-wire 
clamp. Bronze welding rod is the mate- 
rial used for this part which is added to 
the clamp. 

Nine individual parts constitute the 
fused nip. Part No. 1, the fuse container, 
is a fiber tube which has a slot at the 
center 33 in. long and is threaded on the 
inside at the ends to receive the brass 
bushings, 2 and 3. Each of these bush- 
ings has a }-in. hole near one end to 
accommodate the fuse, 4 That assembly 
is inclosed in a fiber shell, 5, and held in 
place by the two hexagon-shaped fiber 
nuts, 6 and 7. 

To complete the final assembly the 
ball-head nip, 8, and the cable terminal, 
9, are screwed into the brass bushings, 
2 and 3, to bottom against the fuse, thus 
making direct electrical contact. The 
fiber shell, 5, is 14 in. in outside diameter 
and 1,4; in. (plus) in inside diameter. 
The slotted fiber fuse container, 1, is 1}; 
in. in outside diameter and 3% in. in 
inside diameter. 


Dual Milli-Voltmeter Tester 
Is Operated by One Man 


Two normal men or one superman with 
three arms, extra long, were the alter- 
natives when testing bonds by the highly 
efficient dual voltmeter method until there 
was developed by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


a one-man tester which makes use of 
permanent magnets to hold two of the 


contacts to the rail. The showing of a 


Two of the contacts held by magnets. 


Dual milli-voltmeter-... 
~“Permanent magnets -. 


if 
——_—™ J 











bond tester of this type at Cincinnati 
won for John E. Robles one of the twelve 
$10 awards. 

Two of the contact points are held to 
the rail by Alnico permanent magnets and 
the third is mounted directly on the bot- 
tom of the instrument case, which is held 
by the tester. All points are Stellite- 
faced and those attached to the magnets 
are backed with springs so that the mag- 
net poles will contact the rail and main- 
tain a fixed pressure between Stellite 
points and rail. 


——p 


Shop Crane and Floor Anchors 
Quickly Straighten a Car 


When the Gauley Mountain Coal Co. 
built a new mine shop at Ansted, W. Va., 
provision was made for using the bridge 
crane of the shop for straightening steel 
cars. Before the site was leveled and 
filled for placing the concrete floor, 
anchor sockets were installed below floor 
level to accommodate screw-eyes and hooks 
at four points corresponding to the posi- 
tions of the car corners when spotted for 
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Below the floor—steel beams are anchored 
to the rock. 


straightening. A photograph and_ brief 
description of this arrangement won for 
W. T. Dalton, chief mechanic, one of the 
twelve $10 awards at Cincinnati. 

As indicated by the photographic illus- 
tration, a twist in the car body is being 
straightened by pulling up on one corner 


What About It? 


Perhaps you have a kink in your system 
that you have thought about sending 
to Coal Age but just haven't gotten 
around to it. If that is the case, now 
is the time. The editors of Coal Age 
welcome any and all ideas dealing 
with cutting cost, improving efficiency 
or promoting safety at the mines, and 
urge operating, electrical, mechanical 
and safety men to send them in. So 
let's have yours. Writing skill is not 
necessary, as we take care of the fine 
points of slinging the English language. 
But sketches or photographs would be 
welcome if they help to make the 
ideas clearer. And if the ideas are 
acceptable you will be paid at the 
rate of $5 or more each. 





with the shop crane while two other corn- 
ers are held down by hooks engaging the 
floor anchors. The crane is electrically 
operated and has ample capacity to warp 
the cars to any extent required. The 
sketch, a section on a line paralleling the 
track, shows how two 12-in. I-beams to 
which the sockets are attached are an 
chored through the agency of a 
I-beam tied to bedrock by U-bolts. 
of the four sockets consists of a 
hex nut welded to a 12-in. I-beam. 


6-in. 
Each 


2-1n. 


fo 


Maintenance of Trail Cables 
Facilitated by Sled 


To raise portable electric cables off 
the ground for convenience and speed in 
making thorough inspections and likewise 
for proper handling during a major re- 
pair, Louis O. Carroll, pit electrician, 
Farmington, Ill., working in conjunction 
with Ted Bergrun, electrical engineer, 
developed for strip pits of the Midland 
Electric Coal Corporation a horse-drawn 
sled equipped with working platform and 
adjustable sheaves. A small-scale model 
of this device won one of the twelve $10 


No trouble now to twist a car back into shape. 
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MILES 


-.. equal to 85 round trips to the moon 


HIS is the combined distance covered 
by the Exide Motor Coach Batteries in one 
fleet of passenger buses. It is an average of 
200,000 miles per battery .. . not an uncom- 


mon record with Exide, because 


dependability and long life. Likewise their 
great power-ability and economy. 

Install Exide-Ironclads in your haulage 
units as the overwhelming majority of all 


battery locomotive users have 


Exides are known as dependable 4 done. Exide-Ironclads speed-up 
and long-lived batteries. And, XI production and improve haulage. 
in mine locomotives, in every IRONCLAD Write for free booklet, “The 
mining field, Exides have by BATTERIES Storage Battery Locomotive for 


actual service proved their With Exide MIPOR Separators § Underground Haulage.” 


MIPS 


R 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Inspection 


Ropes tied to cable, carried up over 
sheave and anchored fo brace, 





Turnbuckles 
Slack for major job 


Ropes tied to cable and anchored fo 
base of sled ' 





Pulled taut for checking lengths 
of spliced conductors and for 
exterior taping 


Showing how cable is raised for inspection 
and repair. 


awards at Cincinnati. This repair sled 
las proved a worth-while convenience for 
all conditions and is considered almost in- 
dispensable where the cable is in snow, 
slush, mud or water. 

As shown in the upper of the three 
accompanying sketches, the cable, when 
the sled is dragged under it, is lifted and 
runs freely over the sheaves, where it 
can be inspected on all sides and repairs 
made to the outer jacket. Likewise the 
cable is in a convenient position for wip- 
ing if necessary for proper inspection. 
Pivoted pedestals on which the sheaves 
are mounted are adjustable by means of 
turnbuckles built into the braces. This 
sheave adjustment serves in two ways: 
Where slack is necessary for making a 
splice this can be obtained by roping 
the cable and shortening the braces, as 
indicated by the middle sketch. To pull 
the cable taut for checking uniformity 
of length of spliced conductors, for ex- 
terior taping and so on, it can be tied, 
as indicated by the lower sketch, and then 
the braces lengthened to elevate the 
sheaves. 

This sled is used for inspecting and 
repairing three-conductor electric shovel 
cables in sizes ranging from No. 4 to No. 
2/0. The voltage is 4,400 and each con- 
ductor of a cable is surrounded by a 
grounded braid. 


local mechanical department. This bump- 
er, in which the coupling pin is secured 
against coming all the way out, won 
J. T. Parker and H. K. Mundorff one of 
the twelve $10 awards at Cincinnati. 

Details of the bumper design are set 
forth in the drawing and halftone. The 
front plate is 1x13 in. and is bent from 
a piece 4 ft. 71/16 in. long. Its weight 
is 203 lb. and the total weight of the 
completed bumper is 765 lb. The coup- 
ling pin is 19/16 in. in outside diameter 
except that near the center it is upset 
to form an enlarged section } in. thick 
and 1% in. in outside diameter. If an 
attempt is made to pull the pin clear 
out of the bumper this larger part shoul- 
ders against the inside of a pin collar 
which is fastened to the top plate with 
machine screws. 


a 7. Pin collar platex 


ea 


This type of bumper has withstood severe 
punishment including a bad collision. 


Mr. Parker, who is_ superintendent, 
states that the new steel bumpers have 
been subjected to all kinds of operating 
contitions and have been involved in one 
bad collision but have shown no signs 
of failure. Worries from coupling-pin 
losses are no more and the motor crews 
are pleased with the bumper and pin 
design. The locomotives are General Elec- 
tric 6-ton cable-reel Type HM801 units 
purchased many years ago and rebuilt 
prior to 1930 with roller-type journal 
bearings. 


Double Pronged Safety Hook 
Provides Tension Grip 


Designed to protect men who handk 
cables while power is on stripping and 
loading shovels, a cable hook shown at 
Cincinnati won for S. E. Thorne, super- 
intendent of the Summit Hill (Pa.) an- 
thracite pit of the Lehigh Navigation 
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A twist of the wrist grips the cable. 


Coal Co., one of the twelve $10 awards. 
As compared to a plain single hook, this 
device consists of a pair of hooks which 
allow gripping the cable to pull it length- 
wise as well as sidewise. 

An ordinary shovel handle is riveted 


Bumper is built of a channel and steel plates joined by arc-welding. 


Bevel for 
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_ 4x 5px 4" 
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Coupling Pin Is Permanent 


On Welded Steel Bumper 


Maintenance difficulties with wood 
bumpers on gathering locomotives, and 


This radius to suit coupling link-1% 
Laxy 
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Coupling Pin 
1%6"9x1'-3%" 
Ryax Stee! 
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being lost, mislaid or “borrowed” by poem fk 4x 
other motormen, were licked at the Wheel- as 

wright (Ky.) mine of the Inland Steel 

Co. by replacing the wood bumpers with 

steel bumpers designed and built by the 
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to a straight round stick of length and 
diameter about the same used on a 
clay shovel. On each side of the bottom 
end are riveted iron hooks of similar 
shape made of soft steel and terminated 
in g-in. round. The space between the 
open ends of the hooks is slightly great- 
er than the diameter of the cable. Placed 
over a l{-in. diameter 2,300-volt cable 
and given a quarter turn or more, the 
hooks grip tight enough for a man to 
drag 15 to 20 ft. of the cable. 

Mr. Thorne points out that after their 
cables have been used a number of years 
the jackets are likely to have a number 
of slight cuts of unknown depth and 
therefore the cables cannot be moved bare- 


as 


handed without risk of shock when the 
power is on. 
aah 


Calipers for Pipe-Thickness 
Made by Arc-Welding 


Where water is very acid or heavily 
charged with gritty material, rapid wear 
of pipe walls is quite likely, declares 
Paul F. Erch, mechanical draftsman, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., in a paper 
receiving honorable mention in the $200,- 
000 Award Program sponsored by the 
James F, Lincoln Are Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio (Coal Age, October, 
1938, p. 90). “In some cases,” says Mr. 
Erch, “east-iron-pipe walls originally 14 
to 2 in. thick have been reduced to a 
thickness of 4 in. or even less in a few 
months and in such case they sometimes 
break out. 

“To forestall these breakdowns, it has 
been the practice to inspect these pipes 
in some manner to determine the thick- 
ness of metal remaining. A preliminary 
test by tapping the walls with a light 
hammer may focus attention on certain 
pipes or certain spots and drilling a small 
hole will give a further check on the con- 
dition in a particular spot. The drilling 
and plugging of many sueh holes, of 
course, is very undesirable, as each hole 


then is a weak spot in itself and is of a 
very limited scope as a test. 

“Some form of calipers often have been 
used to check up metal thickness in such 
work, but to make a very thorough ex- 
ploration of a long piece of pipe obvi- 
ously calls for a rather special type. Such 
a special pipe-wall caliper is that shown 
in the accompanying figure, which is de- 
signed to reach about half way down the 
usual lengths of pipe used—i.e., about 
5 ft——and to be suitable for pipes from 
6 to 24 in. in diameter. The construction 
of this caliper is quite evident from the 
figure. It will be noted that by arc-weld- 
ing comparatively thin steel metal and 
thin-walled tubing a rigid construction 
has been secured and yet the tool is light 
enough for convenient handling on the 
job and for carrying by a man for con- 
siderable distances in the mines. Actually, 
the construction has been found so rigid 
that the errors in measurements need not 
exceed yg in. To secure such a happy 
combination of lightness and stiffness by 
any other method than are-welding would 
be clearly out of the question.” 


oe 


Short Rail Used in Turnouts 
To Speed Loader Moving 


“In these days of mechanization there 
always are things cropping up that call 
for a different technique from that used 
in the old days,’ writes Thomas James. 
mine manager, American No. 2 mine, 
Knox Consolidated Coal Corporation, Bick- 
nell, Ind., in describing a method of easing 
loading machines over turnouts. When, 
for instance, a mobile loading machine of 
the caterpillar-mounted type develops dif- 
ferential trouble it will not move under 
its own power. In many cases, it is pos- 
sible to repair it where it breaks down, 
although this sometimes is uneconomical. 
On the other hand, some mining com- 
panies have a central shop, either above 
or below ground, where major breakdowns 
and overhauls are taken care of. But to 


Construction of arc-welded pipe-wall calipers. 
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The short rail enables the cat lugs to mount 
the curve and thus keeps the loading ma- 
chine on the track. 


get a machine to such a shop usually 
means hauling it a mile or two by loco- 
motive over countless turnouts. ‘Ask any 
mining man who has had charge of such 
a moving job about the trouble he has 
had in getting over the turnouts. If he 
is going toward the face he has little 
trouble, but if he is going away he has to 
block every turnout—usually with cap 
pieces—and then he has plenty of trouble. 

“Now, we have taken all the trouble out 
of moving of this kind.” The essential 
item is a piece of 40-lb. rail about 2 ft. 
long. When it is necessary to go over a 
turnout, the short rail is placed between 
the switch and the curved rail the point 
butts against, as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. The ball of the short rail is 
down. When the caterpillar comes up to 
this short rail it mounts it and this 
carries the lugs on the cat over the curved 
rail. Otherwise, the cat lugs hit the 
curved rail and the machine goes off the 
track, with consequent grief in getting it 
back on. “We have reduced it to a sys- 
tem and it is quite common for us to haul 
a caterpillar-mounted unit two miles in 
a half hour, using a 15-ton or two 6-ton 
locomotives to pull it.” And, aside from 
a breakdown, it sometimes is necessary t0 
move a machine from one section to al- 
other because of trouble in first working 
territory. With this method of moving, 
the loading delay is about half an hou 
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Federal Inspection of Mines 
Proposed in Congress 


Federal inspection of coal mines is pro- 
posed in identical bills, sponsored by the 
United Mine Workers, which were pre- 
sented in the Senate and House at Wash- 
ington during the second week in May. 
Introduced by Senator Neely (D., W. Va.) 
and Representative Keller (D., Ill.), the 
measures, if enacted, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
“annual inspections and investigations in 
coal mines the products of which regu- 
larly enter commerce or the operations of 
which substantially affect commerce” for 
the purpose of obtaining information (1) 
as to when safety conditions burden or 
might burden commerce; (2) for deter- 
mining how public funds may best be 
spent for the advancement of safety; (3) 
for safety promotion along educational 
lines; (4) to assist the Bureau of the 
Census in connection with certain reports; 
and (5) for recommendations to Congress 
in connection with legislation regarding 
safety in mines. 

The proposed legislation also would 
empower investigations at other than an- 
nual intervals when an accident involv- 
ing bodily injury or loss of life has oc- 
curred or upon presentation of a petition 
signed by a majority of underground 
workers or their authorized representa- 
tives if, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
such an investigation is warranted. Penal- 
ties are provided for refusal to permit 
the inspection and under still another sec- 
tion operators would be compelled to fur- 
nish, upon request, complete information 
concerning all accidents during the calen- 
dar year in which the request is made. 


May Publish Findings 


The Secretary of the Interior is spe- 
cifically authorized to report to Congress 
in detailed or summary form information 
obtained, together with findings and rec- 
ommendations as to legislative action; 
and it is further provided that he may 
compile, analyze and publish the informa- 
tion obtained, together with findings con- 
cerning causes. An advisory committee to 
consist of an equal number of operators 
and representatives of mine workers is 
provided at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the committee to ex- 
ercise consultative functions. 

The bills were referred to the respective 
committees on Mines and Mining. 

Secretary Ickes convened a safety con- 
ference last December as the result of 
the passing of a resolution at the annual 
convention of the United Mine Workers. 
(he conference was later adjourned as not 
cing of the type desired. At the confer- 
cuce it was brought out that a similar 

zislative proposal had been prepared 
‘or presentation in the 75th Congress, but 

Was not introduced. 
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Canada Lifts Excise Tax 


The 3 per cent excise tax on imports 
into Canada from countries other than 
the British Commonwealth was lifted by 
the Dominion Government on April 26. 
While this will reduce the total tax on 
shipments of coal to our northern neigh- 
bor, it is considered of minor importance 
since a 75c. duty remains in effect and 
the Dominion Government grants subven- 
tions through the payment of freight 
rates on Canadian-produced coal. 








Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Production 


1939 1938* 
Week Ended (1,000 Tons) (1,000 Tons) 
PME Sain 5 isin Se ed ashes 7,125 4,554 
Me an esc eeu 1/935 5.614 
MOMS as ocactsscacwas 2,115 5,384 
PM ee she uio 5 x Kaa, atree 2,873 5,052 
RNID 3566.5 Bee. 0.5. eae aw 3,628 5,017 
NR on ro fe Sas gk aa eipcorm ae 2,752 4,673 
DOG Es gb u-esere-e e550 1,100 5,023 
Total to May 13.... 119,329 116,453 
Month of April........ 10,747 21,671 
Anthracite Production 

POON si ook os oo kee eens 803 893 
JO ee ete Bea ae 984 752 
eg ree 1,212 1,012 
PRIIEE  o. hse ccs 4.6 wisic cues 1,519 666 
NMEEINO SG. Gieiczie woke ee ade 1,554 655 
May 6.. 1,477 823 
pS De rane 1,463 820 
Total to May 13...... 20,907 17,077 
Month of April........ 5,227 3,138 


* Outputs of these two columns are for the weeks 
corresponding to those in 1939, although these weeks 
do not necessarily end on the same dates 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 
April 1 March1 April 1 


1939 1939* 1938 
Electric power utilities. . . 8,760 8,456 8,479 
Byproduct coke ovens... 7,222 7,373 5,231 


1,050 879 837 
7,638 


10,555 


Steel and rolling mills. ... 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 
Other industrialst....... 10,643 
TRE 3 ars sa) ona, 35,225 34,087 30,259 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 


March Feb. March 

1939 1939 1938 

Electric power utilities. . . 3,168 3,051 3,015 
Byproduct coke ovens 4,855 4,346 3,719 


Steel and rolling mills.... 805 759 787 


Railroads (Class 1)... 6,976 6,545 6,427 
Other industrials}....... 9,941 9,482 9,236 
| 25,745 24,183 23,260 





* Revised. t+ Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas 


retorts and cement mills 


Pennsylvania House Passes 
Anthracite Quota Bill 


A bill setting up the first regulatory 
commission over the anthracite industry 
in Pennsylvania was passed May 17 by 
the lower house of the Legislature at 
Harrisburg. The vote was 111 to 81. If 
approved by the Senate, the measure 
would set up a Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Commission, composed of three members 
appointed by Governor Arthur H. James, 
to regulate the production of hard coal 


within the State and seek new outside 
markets for the industry. The bill was 
drawn by Representative Kane (R., 


McKean). 

A State tax of 5c. a ton on all prepared 
anthracite would be imposed to finance 
operations of the commission and provide 
funds for research into uses for hard 
coal. <A price-fixing feature, giving the 
commission authority to set minimum sale 
prices for commercial coal, was eliminated 
at the Governor’s request. The chairman 
of the commission would receive a salary 
of $10,500, the remaining members §$10,- 
000 each, under the supervision of a ten- 
man advisory board selected by the pro- 
ducers on a basis proportionate to their 
output. 

As drawn, the bill would make the new 
commission effective for a two-year period, 
and could then be amended or renewed, 
at the discretion of the Legislature. It 
would prohibit any person operating a 
breaker, washery or operation plant after 
60 days from the effective date of the act 
without a producer’s license issued by 
the commission at a $5 annual fee. 


fe 


Kill Illinois Strip-Mine Bill 


A bill designed to compel strip-mine 
operators in Illinois to level off and re- 
place soil turned in mining was defeated 
late in April in committee in the State 
General Assembly by a vote of 18 to 7. 
The measure also sought to forbid uncov- 
ering more than five acres at a time in 
strip-mining operations. 


fo 


Safe Workers Rewarded 


Two foremen and 107 workmen in those 
sections of the Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co.’s operations who established 
the best safety records in 1938 were the 
recipients of awards at a safety rally 
held by the company late in April at Du 
Bois, Pa. E. A. Charlton, foreman of 
the winning section in the southern half 
of the contest, and A. M. Spowart, fore- 
man of the winning section in the north- 
ern half, received trophies from G. M. 
Gillette, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Charlton’s section, in competition 
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with twelve other sections, worked 128,- 
025 man-hours with only two accidents 
which caused a total time loss of 106 days. 
Mr. Spowart’s section, competing with five 
other sections, worked 35,860 man-hours 
with one accident which caused 240 days’ 
lost time. 

C. H. Maize, mine inspector for the 
company, presided at the meeting, at 
which safety addresses were made by 
J. J. Forbes, supervising engineer, safety 
section, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Richard Maize, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Mines; C. L. Buhite, super- 
intendent, Kramer mine, and D. R. Mar- 
shall, superintendent, Oyster, Toby and 
Kyler mines. 

ie 


Rocky Mountain Institute 
Lists Live Topics 


Pillar recovery, preparation and safety 
will be in the limelight at the annual 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute. The conclave will be held 
June 22-24 at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
nearly a week later than originally sched- 
uled, the postponement having been made 
so as not to conflict with the Old Timers’ 
celebration at Rock Springs, Wyo. 

The tentative program includes the fol- 
lowing: “Story of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, Its Aims and Am- 
bitions,” Fred W. Whiteside, consulting 
engineér; “Recovery of Pillar Coal,” L. P. 
Pearce, mining engineer, Independent Coal 
& Coke Co.; “New Tipple and Washing 
Plant,” Walter N. Wetzel, superintendent, 
United States Fuel Co.; “History of Coal- 
Mine Haulage,” Thomas Allen, coal mine 
inspector, Colorado; it also is planned to 
have a paper on safety by Dan Harring- 
ton, chief, health and safety branch, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; one on explosives, and 
one by George A. Brown, superintendent, 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


—fo— 


New Preparation Facilities 


CONSOLIDATION COAL Co., No. 25 mine, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: Contract closed with 
Fairmont Machinery Co. for mine-run 
crushing and picking facilities; capacity, 
100 tons per hour. 

Jawson CoAL Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.: 
Contract closed with Fairmont Machinery 
Co. for mine-run crushing and_ picking 
facilities; capacity, 40 tons per hour. 

FRANKLIN CoUNTY COAL CORPORATION, 
Royalton mine, Herrin, Ill.: Contract 
closed with Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. for 
additions to coal-washing plant, equipment 
including dewatering screen and sluices; 
to be completed July 1. 

GLocoRA CoaL Co., Red Dragon mine, 
Blue Pennant, W. Va.: Contract closed 
with Fairmont Machinery Co. for head- 
house and rope and button conveyor 1,400 
ft. long; capacity, 300 tons per hour; 
also for additions to the tipple providing 
for two-stage crushing, remixing and re- 
circulating; equipment is for new mine 
being opened. 

St. Louts & O’Fatton Coat Co., near 
fast St. Louis, Ill.: Contract closed with 
MecNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corporation for 
washing plant to handle 150 tons per 
hour of 3x0-in. coal, to classify into four 
sizes, using an improved Elmore continu- 


ous centrifugal dryer for dewatering 
3/8x0-in. coal; to be completed about 


Sept. & 
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UMW Wins Exclusive-Recognition Fight 
In Soft and Hard Coal Fields 


ECOGNITION of the United Mine 

Workers as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for employees covered by union 
wage agreements and the requirement that 
all such workers must be UMW members 
were written into new bituminous-labor 
contracts signed last month. Opposition 
to such concessions had centered in the 
Southern wing of operators in the Appa- 
lachian joint conference. This opposition 
began to crumble, however, when it be- 
came evident that many of the Northern 
producers were ready to yield to the 
UMW demands and such proposed acqui- 
escence Was openly approved by Dr. John 
R. Steelman, one of the two Department 
of Labor conciliators attending the con- 
ference. Washington insistence that there 
be a speedy resumption of mining activi- 
ties also played its part. “We might hold 
out against John L. Lewis,’ remarked 
more than one operator, “but we can’t 
hold out against both Lewis and President 
Roosevelt.” 

When the final roll call was held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on May 
13, the eight Northern producers’ associa- 
tions parties to the 1937-39 contract voted 
solidly to accept the new agreement. L. E. 
Woods, president, Operators’ Association 
of the Williamson Field—the first of the 
Southern groups to be reached in the roll 
call—announced that that high-volatile 
district voted in favor of the contract with 
reservations. His district, he explained, 
was not satisfied with the language used 
in the agreement, but would “‘vote ‘aye’ 
upon the basis of the interpretation and 
the assurances given by the members of 
the subscale committee at a meeting last 
night. This district votes ‘aye’ with the 
understanding that the interpretations 


4) 


\ 


Wide World 


Operators’ Representative Signs 


Charles O'Neill, spokesman, af- 
fixes his signature to the new Appalachian 
agreement, as David J. McDonald, assistant 
secretary, negotiating committee, 


operators’ 


luvks on. 





and assurances in respect to the agre 
ment at last night’s meeting will gover: 
the relation between the operators in ow 
field and the union, and further that the 
secretary of our association be furnished 
with a complete transcript of last night's 
meeting.” 

Walter L. Robison, chairman of the 
conference and president of the Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio Coal Co., stated that he 
construed the vote of the Williamson dis 
trict to be in the affirmative and asked 
the secretary of the conference, Thomas 
Kennedy, UMW international secretary- 
treasurer, so to record it. Spokesmen for 
the next three districts called—Big Sandy- 
Elkhorn, Hazard and Kanahwa operators’ 
associations—voted “no.” Subject to the 
same reservations as the Williamson field, 
Logan producers voted in the affirmative. 
The Southern Appalachian group cast a 
negative vote. So, too, did the New River 
Coal Operators’ Association, but later 
changed to an acceptance on the same 
basis as Williamson after the Pocahontas 
producers had followed the Williamson 
lead. Winding Gulf and Greenbrier oper- 
ators joined the parade, the Upper Bucha- 
nan Smokeless association accepted with 
the Williamson reservations. Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and Virginia operators 
ended the roll call with unqualified “noes.” 


High-Volatile Men Withdraw 


“It is obvious,” declared L. C. Gunter, 
president, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association and the only mem- 
ber of the subscale committee not signing 
the report recommending the acceptance 
of the new contract, “that the preponder- 
ance of tonnage is in favor of accepting 
the contract offered. Six high-volatile dis 
tricts have registered their vote against 
it. With the understanding that their 
vote is so recorded, we have no desire to 
block the conference under the unit rule 
As a majority are desirous of going ahead 
under the contract, the six high-volatile 
districts which have voted their opposition 
will withdraw from the conference in or- 
der that the proceeding may go ahead.” 

Formal withdrawal of the dissenting 
Southern groups was the signal for a 
hurried huddle on parliamentary proce 
dure. At its conclusion, the chair stated 
that their withdrawal qualified the pre 
vious vote on the motion to approve the 
report of the subscale committee and 
ruled that report unanimously adopted by 
the districts left in the conference. As 
serting that the preponderance of tonnage 
in the dissenting districts favored accept- 
ines the new contract, Mr. Lewis warned 
the operators in those fields not to at 
tempt to reopen their mines until the) 
had signed the new agreement. “There 
must not be evictions of mine workers 
from their homes,” continued the interna- 
tional president of the UMW. “There 
must not be shooting of mine workers }) 
coal operators nor any use of lethal wea} 
ons against them. That,” he added, “goes 
for Harlan County as for every other area 
in the six districts.” 

That the solid front of the opposing 
groups was not as solid as their with 
drawal from the conference might seem t 
indicate was made plain before fina! 
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Only .002 cylinder wear 


After 3,648 hours 






with SHELL LUBRICANTS! 


N 1935, the Carthage, Missouri, Water and 

Electric Plant found that its three Diesel en- 

gines no longer had sufficient generating ca- 
pacity to meet the city’s growing requirements 
for light and power. They went to the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company with their problem. 

As a result, the Board of Public Works of the 
City of Carthage contracted with Nordberg 
for one of their new model 2,250-horsepower 
TS-216’s then being developed and tested in 
the Milwaukee factory. 

With the first development of this enormous 
new Diesel, Shell engineers closely analyzed its 
lubrication requirements—called on Shell’s 
wide resources and experience to find the ideal 
lubricant. Exhaustive block tests proved the 
exceptional performance of Shell Talpa Lubri- 
cating Oils. The new Diesel engine was placed 
in operation in Carthage, its pistons cooled, its 
bearings and cylinders lubricated by Shell 
products— 100%. 

For 3,648 hours this new Diesel engine ran 


SHELL ous LUBRICANTS 


ine, 1939— COAL AGE 


continuously at the Carthage plant. Then the 
big engine was stopped and its pistons were 
pulled for inspection. 


All oil rings and ring grooves were found to be 
mechanically free and without 4 trace of de- 
posits. Most remarkable, after 3,648 hours of 
operation, cylinder wear was found to be less 
than .002 of an inch—almost unheard of in an 
engine of this size! 


* * ” 


This “success story” of a great Diesel engine 
and a great lubricant is important to you. 
For it is a story that is being repeated day 
after day in mills, mines and factories all over 
the United States. Shell brings to your prob- 
lem a “plus” in lubrication: The finest lubri- 
cants being refined today, plus resourcefulness 
born of practical experience. To avail your- 
self of this service, write 
or phone your nearest Shell 
office. 









































Wide World 


Bituminous Wage Conferees Answer President Roosevelt's Summons 


Left to right, front row: John L. Lewis, U.M.W. president; Charles O’Neill, operators’ 
spokesman; Van A. Bittner, president, District 17, U.M.W.; Philip Murray, U.M.W. vice- 
president; Walter L. Robison, president, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., and chairman of 


the wage conference; 
union representative; J. T. 
Southern 
Coal Co 


Putman, 


adjournment on May 13. P. C. Thomas, 
vice-president, Koppers Coal Co.; L. T. 
Putman, general superintendent, Raleigh- 
Wyoming Mining Co., and a member of 
the subscale committee; Mr. Robison, and 
William Taylor, executive vice-president, 
Kelleys Creek Colliery Co., all told the 
conference that they would not be bound 
by the negative vote of the Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association, but stood ready, 
if necessary, to sign individual contracts 
to cover their operations in that district. 
Two days later, at a meeting in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Kanahwa association 
formally accepted the new agreement. 
The Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Operators’ 
Association capitulated to the Lewis terms 
on May 16. The next day the Hazard 
Coal Operators’ Association, meeting at 
Lexington, Ky.; the Southern Appalachian 
association at Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
Virginia operators signatory to the old 
agreement, in a meeting at Norton, Va., 
put their signatures on the new agree- 
ment. Harlan County remained the lone 
hold-out, but individual companies not 
members of the association began to make 
peace with the UMW. Among these com- 
panies were the Berger Coal Mining Co., 
Black Mountain Corporation, Black Star 
Coal Co., Clover Splint Coal Co., Darby 
Coal Corporation and the Harlan-Wallins 
Coal Corporation. United States Coal & 
Coke Co. also signed a captive-mines agree- 


ment for its operations at Lynch. 

In keeping with his promise of the 
week before to move National Guard 
troops into Harlan County to protect 
those men who wanted: to work, Governor 
\. B. Chandler had 800 militia in that 


area on May 15 and later increased the 
armed There were some brushes 
between soldiers, pickets and working min- 
ers, but no casualties. Conferences be- 
tween the operators’ association and dis- 
trict officials of the UMW were held dur- 


forces, 
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John A. Owens, U.M.W. representative. 


Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association; J. D. A. 


Back row: David J. McDonald, 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co.; L. C. Gunter, president. 
Morrow, president, Pittsburgh 


ing the week of May 15, but no agreement 
was reached. In the meantime, the union 
representatives also were wooing indi- 
vidual producers who showed a disposi- 
tion to come to terms with them. 

No change in hours, wages or work- 
ing conditions is made by the basic Appa- 
lachian agreement signed at New York 
on May 13. This agreement also con- 
tinues the Mechanized Mining Commis- 
sion of eight operators and eight UMW 
officials, first set up in the 1937-39 con- 
tract. Operators members of the com- 
mission are: M. L. Garvey, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co.; J. D. A. Morrow, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; Charles O’Neill, United Eastern 
Coal Sales Corporation; L. T. Putman, 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co.; W. L. 
Robison, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.; 
P. C. Thomas, Koppers Coal Co., and L. 
Ei. Woods, Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co. 
The eighth member was not named; under 
the old agreement, D. A. Reed, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., was specified. 

UMW members of the commission are: 
John L. Lewis, international president; 
Philip Murray, international vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas Kennedy, international sec- 
retary-treasurer; Van A. Bittner, presi- 
dent, District 17; Samuel Caddy, presi- 
dent, District 30; P. T. Fagan, president, 
District 5; James Mark, president, Dis- 
trict 2, and John Owens, president, Dis- 
trict 6. As in the former agreement, mem- 
bers of the commission may designate 
representatives to sit as alternates. The 
commission is directed to report its find- 
ings of fact and recommendations to the 
Appalachian joint conference to be con- 
vened at New York City March 11, 1941. 
The agreement itself expires March 3T, 
1941. 


Other changes in the contract—exclus- 





ive of the names of contracting parties— 
from the terms of the 1937-39 agreement 
(Coal 


Age, May, 1937, pp. 231-234) are 








set out in the paragraphs which follow. 
New phraseology is printed in italics: 


It is agreed that this contract is for 
the exclusive joint use and benefit of 
the contracting parties as heretofore de- 
fined and set forth in this Agreement 
It is agreed that the United Mine Work 
ers of America is recognized herein as 
the exclusive bargaining agency repre 
senting the employees of the parties of 
the first part. It is agreed that as a 
condition of employment all employees 
shall be members of the United Min, 
Workers of America, except in thos 
exempted classifications of employment 
as provided in this contract (see note) 
It is the intent and purpose of the par 
ties hereto that this Agreement will pro- 
mote an improved industrial and eco 
nomic relationship in the bituminous 
coal industry, and to set forth herei: 
the basic agreements covering rates of 
pay, hours of work, and conditions of 
employment to be observed between thy 
parties in the following districts eon 
stituting the Appalachian Territory: 


Northern Territory — Pennsylvania 
Michigan, Ohio, together with Ohio 
Brooke, Hancock and Marshall Coun 


ties of West Virginia, and Northern West 
Virginia, including Counties of Barbour. 
Braxton, Calhoun, Doddridge, Gilmer 
ITarrison, Jackson, Lewis, Marion, 


Monongalia, Pleasants, Preston, Ran 
dolph, Ritchie, Roane, Taylor, Tyler. 
Upshur, Webster, Wetzel, Wirt, Wood 
and that portion of Nicholas County 
including mines served by the Balti 


more & Ohio RR. and north, Maryland 
and Upper Potomac District. including 
Grant, Mineral and Tucker Counties of 
West Virginia. 

Southern Territory—The_ State of 
Virginia, Northern Tennessee, that part 
of Kentucky lving east of a line drawn 
north and south through the City of 
Louisville, and that part of West Vir 
ginia not included in Northern Terri 
tory. 

(NOTE) The amendments to the en 
abling clause of the Basie Agreement. 
covering recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, do not change the 
rules or practices of the industry pe 
taining to management. The Mine Work 
ers intend no intrusion upon the rights 
of management as heretofore practiced 
and understood. 

The term Mine Worker as used in this 
Agreement shall not include mine fore 
men, assistant mine foremen, firebosses 
or bosses in charge of any classes of labor 
inside or outside of the mine, or coal 
inspectors or weighbosses, watchmen. 
clerks or members of the executive 
supervisory, sales and technical forces 
of the Operators. 


Operators Make Peace Gesture 


With temporary agreements in the out- 
lying districts cancelled as of May 4 and 
5 (Coal Age, May, 1939, pp. 74, 77), de- 
velopments in the Appalachian negotia- 
tions began to move at a quickened pace 
in the closing days of April. Dr. Steel- 
man, who had joined James F. Dewey as 
representative of the Department of Labor 
on April 19, only to vanish from the 
scene, reappeared on April 25 and in 
formed the press that this time he had 
been officially commissioned by Secretary 
Perkins to undertake “the immensely dif- 
ficult task” of breaking the deadlock be 
tween operators and miners. On May 2. 
the operators made a further peace ges- 
ture by offering to couple their previous 
proposal to recognize the UMW as “the 
exclusive bargaining ageney” under thie 
National Labor Relations Act with an 
agreement to check off an amount equal 
to present minimum union dues of all 
employees whether union members or 
not. The amounts so checked off were ti 
be paid over to the UMW as a 
charge for administering the contract. 

This offer, rejected by the union afte 
a meeting in which lawyers dis 


sery ice 


seven 


cussed it, so provoked James Walter Car- 
ter, president, Carter Coal Co., that he 
resigned from the operators’ scale commit 
tee, 


His place was taken by Raymond 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 
OILS AND GREASES FOR 
EVERY MINING SERVICE 


Any piece of mechanized mine 
equipment, will work more effi. 
ciently, and for o longer time, if 
its lubrication is exactly suited to 
the conditions under which it op- 
erates. Marathon “Prescription” 
Lubricants are not standard,cure- 


all" types of oils and greases, but - 


are all specialists in their partic- 
ular lines of service. With the cor- 
rect application of each of these 
lubricants, you can be sure of 
minimum cost and maximum pro- 
tection throughout your entire 
operation. 












@ Probably nowhere in mining service is lubrication put to quite the same 
test as in the swing gears of a giant shovel like the Marion Type 5480 
shown above. Here, at the very center of operation where tremendous 
shock and pressures are constantly encountered, complete protection is 
absolutely vital for uninterrupted production . . . low cost performance. 
Marathon Vepressa oils are specially alloyed and treated for just such appli- 
cations and have time and time again proved themselves thoroughly quali- 
fied to withstand every abnormal condition involving extremely high 
pressures. Why not take advantage of our unique experience in prescrib- 
ing "specialty" oils and greases for the more efficient lubrication of all 
your mine machinery? Ohio Oil Company engineers are constantly at 
your service in the interest of lower costs . .. greater profits. Write us 


TODAY! 














James H. Pierce 


Operator representative in anthracite 
wage negotiations 


Creek 


E. Salvati, vice-president, Island 


Coal Co. With this compromise proposal 
in the ash can, the stage was then set 
for a report from the subscale committee 


announcing the inability of the negotia- 
tors to agree. This move was blocked by 
Dr. Steelman when the full joint confer- 
ence again reconvened on May 5. With 
his notes crackling in his trembling 
hands, he insisted that “you cannot and 
must not break up this conference and go 
home and start a civil war.” In the 
name of the American people and of the 
federal government, he demanded that 
the negotiations continue and that each 
side designate a committee with full au- 
thority to act. 

Mr. Lewis suavely answered that the 
UMW recognized the right of the govern 
ment to make this request. “The UMW 
is willing now to appoint a committee of 
the character requested to meet with Dr. 
Steelman and a similar committee of the 
operators with a grant of authority from 
the international policy committee.” The 
coal operators, “under these strange cir- 
cumstances,” stated Mr. O’Neill, would, 
of course, agree to the request, although 
there was a fundamental issue involved 
which “the operators would have been 
pleased to debate before the American 
people.” They were willing to try again 
to reach an agreement with the miners, 
but “it will require more than platitudes 
or scoldings to bring about that happy 
result.” Both operators and UMW named 
the members of their subscale committee 
to meet with Dr. Steelman. 

The next day, President Roosevelt, who 
had previously refused to intervene per- 
sonally in the situation, made public a 
telegram he had sent to the conferees 
stressing the paramount character of the 
public interest and urging the negotiators 
to continue their work. This was _ fol- 
lowed on May 7 by the release of a let- 
ter from Mr. Lewis to Dr. Steelman in 
which the UMW president scored the ad- 
ministration for not backing up the March 
proposals of the union for an agreement to 
continue work at the mines pending the 
completion of the Appalachian negotia- 
tions. To this Mr. O’Neill retorted that 
an agreement on all questions but the 
closed shop had been reached on March 
30 and that “work could have been con- 
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tinued under the agreement reached March 
30 just as well as it could have continued 
for 30, 60 or 90 days or six months.” Mr. 
Lewis countered that union agreement as 
to wages and hours was contingent upon 
acceptance of its union-shop contract. 

On May 9, the joint subscale committee 
journeyed to Washington to meet with 
the President. No statement was given 
out by the conferees at the close of a 75- 
minute White House visit, but it was un- 
officially reported that the President had 
demanded that mining be resumed “this 
week” and that he wanted an answer to 
his demand within 24 hours. This an- 
swer was not forthcoming, although the 
subscale committee remained in session 
at New York until the wee sma’ hours 
May 10. Following that meeting the 
operators stated that they had offered: 

1—Immediate resumption of work at 
all mines in the Appalachian region; 

2—Recognition of UMW as exclusive 
bargaining agency; 

3—Immediate renewal of 1937-39 con- 
tract for another two years; 

4—Continued negotiation to find some 
mutually acceptable formula “which will 
preserve the integrity of the agreement 
and the jurisdiction of the UMW from 
attacks under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the parties 
agreeing that they will, if necessary, 
jointly support emergency legislation de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose.” 

Rejecting these proposals, Mr. Lewis 
stated that, at the request of the govern- 
ment, he was notifying UMW presidents 
in outlying districts to enter two-year 
contracts with operators in those areas 
for the immediate resumption of work, 
provided said operators agree to the 
union-shop provision, Convinced “that a 
formula for a blanket contract cannot be 
found at this time,” Dr. Steelman “recom- 
mended” that the joint conference be dis- 
solved and that such associations and in- 
dividual operators as were willing to do 
so sign the union-shop contracts. 

Even before the final session of the 
Appalachian conference, outlying districts 
began to make peace on the Lewis terms. 











Harris & Ewing 
Ralph E. Taggart 


Operator representative in hard-coal 
contract conferences 


Western Kentucky was the first, closel) 
followed by Illinois and Indiana. Within 
a few days all the outlying fields except 
Alabama, which had declined to 
the original temporary agreement, liad 
signed up. Attempts of the Progressiv: 
union—the real target of the UMW in thx 
long-drawn-out negotiations at New York 

to enter the picture in that State via 
the Wagner act were blocked when the 
National Labor Relations Board on May 
16 held that the AFL miners’ organiza 
tion lacked sufficient membership at 
operations to constitute a dispute as to 
representation under Sec. 9 (c) of th 
Wagner act. 

Consumer fears of a_ coal 
which helped build up public pressure for 
a settlement, vanished a few days be 
fore the Appalachian agreement was 
signed. Prices for coal softened material 


accept 


shortage, 


ly and, with the resumption of full-scal 
(Turn to page 96) 





Wide World 


Appalachian Conferees Resume Wage Negotiations 


Seated at conference table, left to right: J. 
Walter L. Robison, conference chairman; 
Philip Murray, union vice-president. 


D. A. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Thomas 
Standing: L. T. Putman, Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co 


Kennedy, U.M.W.  secretary-treasurer 


L. C. Gunter, president, Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association; John O'Leary 


UW. : 
U.M.W., 


international board member, 
McDonald, assistant vice-president, 
U.M.W. 


John Owens, 
and Van A. 


U.M.W.: David 


president, District 6, a 
District 1: 


Bittner, president, 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION 


+ On Equipment, Materials and Supplies 


OULD you like to have more 
information on the important 
array of equipment shown at 
the recent National Exposition of 
Coal Mining Equipment of the Ameri- 
ean Mining Congress at Cincinnati? 
An editorial summary of the high 
spots of the show appears on pp. 
59-74 of this issue. For those who 
desire additional data Coal Age also 
makes this special arrangement to 
enable you to get further specific in- 
formation without cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the accompanying post- 
card with your name and address 
to Coal Age—no postage necessary— 
and your request will receive our 
prompt and careful attention. 
Products exhibited are listed below, 
classified alphabetically by companies 
sponsoring them. Each company has 
a number. Corresponding numbers 
appear on the posteard. To obtain 
any manutacturer’s data, simply circle 
the “eompany numbers” of interest 
to you and drop the posteard in the 
mail. Coal Age, upon receipt, will see 
that you are furnished promptly with 
desired details. 


l ADVERTISING DispLays, INc.: Ani- 
mated displays for promoting safety 
1 mines. 


2 AHNLBERG BEARING Co.: CJB_ ball 
bearings; Ahlberg ground bearings; 
RBC straight-roller bearings; Bower 
tapered-roller bearings; pillow blocks; 
Croft bearing washer and _ packer. 


AiR RepDucTION SaLes Co. (with 
National Carbide Corporation and 
Welder & Metals Co., Ince.) : 
Welding and cutting apparatus, supplies 
and gases; hard-faced coal-mining bits; 
bronze-welded mine rails; reclamation of 
mining equipment by welding; carbide, 
carbide lights and lanterns; flame-hard- 
ening apparatus; fabricated switch 
points and frogs. 


W ilson 


4 Louis Attis Co.: Explosion-proof, 
splash-proof, drip-proof and dust- 
electric motors. 

. ALLIS-CHALMERS Mro. Co.: Sta- 
Kleen and other vibrating screens, 

electro-magnetic feeders and conveyors; 

“Vari-Pitech” speed changers; motors 

ind control apparatus. 
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@ COAL AGE launched this service 
in 1937; repeated it last year. In 
1938, these listings developed 2,374 
requests for manufacturers’ literature 
from hundreds of officials and engi- 
neers at various mining companies, 
located in every coal-producing re- 
gion of the country. We hope you 
use and profit from this service again 
this year. It's yours for the asking! 


6 AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION: 
“Fluidrive” hydraulic coupling. 


AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH CorpP.: 
“Mine Vent” brattice cloth and 
flexible ventilating tubing, tubing coup- 
lings, powder bags and battery pouches. 


8 AMERICAN CaR & FounpRy Co.: 
Low-type electrically welded drop- 
bottom steel mine car; heat-treated car 
wheels equipped with all types of anti- 
friction bearings, or plain and _self- 
oiling bearings; special and standard 
mine-car couplings, swivel links, link- 
and-clevis couplings; double-acting elec- 
trically welded spring bumpers for mine 


cars. 


fe) AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., INC.: 
“Tru-lay” and “Lay-Set” preformed 
rope. 


wire 
10 AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CoRPORATION: “American” explo- 


sives and blasting supplies. 


1] AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Co.: 

“Tiger Brand” wire rope and wire- 
rope fittings; aerial tramways; track 
and tramway cables; “Tigerweld” rail 
bonds; welding electrodes; “Amerclad” 
and “Amercore” electrical wires and 
cables; “Amerglas” insulation; spikes, 
wire and nails; new “Amerbestos” AVC 
mining cable with varnished cambric 


and asbestos insulation. 
12 ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE Co.: 
Copper wire, non-metallic under- 
ground cable, telephone wire, shooting 
wire, cable accessories, potheads, bore- 
hole suspension units; “Vitrotex” glass- 
insulated magnet wire; Sunex Security- 
tlex mining cable. 


] ATLAS PowbeR Co.: Explosives 
and blasting accessories, “Mana- 
site’ detonators. 
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l BARBER-GBEENE Co.: Sectional 
mine belt conveyors and standard- 
ized material-handling equipment. 


l Bemis Bro. Bae Co.: “Flexipipe” 
ventilating tubing and couplings. 


16 BETHLEHEM STEEL Co.: Mayari 
R steel mine car, and motorized 
mine-car chassis showing hydraulic 


brake action; application of Mayari R 
in trail cars, skip hoists, cages, con- 
veyors, etc.; forged-steel mine car 
wheels; wire rope, stressing Bethanized 
rope for prevention of corrosion; Mayari 
R high-strength corrosion-resisting steel 
for weight reduction; room switch 
mounted on welded steel ties with No. 
1201 switch stand, reflector target stand, 
malleable heel blocks; spring toggle for 
room switches, steel and Koppers-Ar- 
moored ties, manganese frog, No. 1227 


switch stand, “Superior” drill steel. 
17 BiTuMINOoUS CoaAL RESEARCH, 
Inc.: Examples of research activi- 


ties in coal utilization. 

18 Bowpit Co.: Cutter chains, bits, 
bars and_ sprockets; Bryant 

“Choke Arc’ transfer switches, spike 

pullers, detachable auger and pick bits. 


19 BRODERICK & BASCOM Rope Co.: 

“Yellow Strand” wire ropes, in- 

cluding “Flex-Set” preformed types. 
Brown, Inc.: Semi-auto- 


L. M. 
20 matie cutter-bit furnace and 


forging machine, self-hardening cutter- 
bit steel. 


é Brown-Fayro Co.: Latest Model 
HKL car-spotting hoist, HGD 
conveyor auxiliary hoist, new BC tubing 
blower, RD electric car retarder, 2F8 
high-pressure oil-spray pump, TRE 
chilled-cast-iron track roller, TRF rub- 
ber-covered track roller. 


? Bucykus-ERIE Co.: Pictorial dis- 
play of stripping and loading 
29-T blast hole drill. 


shovels; 


? CaRDOX CORPORATION: Junior 

charging plant, Cardox OO, fire 
extinguishers for mine use, 34-ton truck 
transport unit with enough liquid CO, 
to produce 21,000 tons of coal. 


CorRpPo- 
Rails, steel ties, rolled 
“Cor-Ten” 


, CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
RATION : 
wheels, 


mine-car steel mine 
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cars, track bolts, spikes, frogs, etc.; 
structural plates and shapes, steel sheets 
and piling, underground mine convey- 
ors, Lorain collapsible mine posts, Sant- 
meyer timber jacks, steel mine timbers. 


? CENTRAL ELEcTric REPAIR Co.: 
Tramp-iron magnets and portable 
field coil tester. 


? Cuicaco PNEUMATIC Toot Co.: 

Permissible and open-type port- 
able hand-held and mounted electric coal 
drills; electric and pneumatic drills, nut- 
runners, grinders, chipping and riveting 
hammers, and pneumatic rock and auger 
drills, and the new 571 “Whippet” coal 
drill. 


ys CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY 
Co.: Cincinnati bit-making plant 
for production of “Duplex” cutter bits 
at the mine, cutter bars and “Duplex” 
chains—both standard and thin-kerf. 


? Cities Service Ort Co.: Samples 
of oils and greases for coal-min- 


ing equipment. 


2 CoaL Mine EQUIPMENT SALES 
Co.: Used and rebuilt mine 


equipment. 


3 CoLumBia STEEL Co.: Products, 
of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration in the West. 


38 CycLong Fence Co.: Woven-wire 
fencing. 


39 DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO.: Lea- 
hy “NO-Blind” vibrating screens, 
“Concenco Duplex” coal-washing tables, 
“Concenco” spray nozzles, Deister-Over- 
strom Diagonal-Deck coal-washing tables. 


236 DEISTER MACHINE Co.: Deister 
“Plat-O” coal- washing tables; 
“Plat-O” vibrating screens; “Multirap” 
vibrating screens. 


2 Demine Co.: Deep-well turbine 
pump; self-priming centrifugal 
gathering pump; Deming “Prima-Vac- 
Trap”; portable (3-hp.) low-suction- 
opening gathering pump. 


8 5 DIFFERENTIAL STEEL Car Co.: 
“Axless” mine cars, new high- 
speed “Axless” locomotives. 


36 DouGLas-GUARDIAN) WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION: Field warehousing 
service; financing by inventory loans. 


3 Durr-Norton Mre. Co.: Automat- 

ie lowering jacks with removable 
operating mechanism; new design of 
roof jacks with special slide handles 
that improve leverage; complete line 
of jacks of all types. 


8 E. I. DuPont p—E Nemours & Co.: 
Permissible explosives and deto- 
nators, chemical products, ‘“Ventube” 
ventilating tubing, chromated zinc 

chloride wood preservative. 
2 DusTLix CORPORATION: ‘“Dust- 
lix” dustproofing liquid and 


equipment; trademarking of coal by 
automatic and manual machines. 


AO THomas A. Epison, Ixc.: Nickel- 


iron-alkaline storage batteries. 


A] ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & Mrc. Co.: 
“Line-Are” sectionalizers. 
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A? ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Co.: Equipment for complete trol- 
ley and feeder systems. 


4 ELEcTRIc RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT 
Co.: Rail bonds and arc-welding 
rheostats. 


A ELECTRIC STORAGE BatTrery Co.: 
“Exide-Ironclad” and “Bxide-Hy- 
cap” batteries. 


4 ENTERPRISE WHEEL & CAR CORPO- 

RATION: Low-type, large capac- 
ity, four-axle mine cars; Smith pit-car 
loader. 


4 FaFNnIR BEARING Co.: New flange- 
type motor cartridge for replac- 
ing plain bearings with ball bearings, 
complete line of ball bearings with 
heavy-duty bronze retainers; roller bear- 
ings for locomotives; sealed and _pre- 
lubricated conveyor bearings. 


A FAIRMONT MACHINERY Co.: Pic- 

torial exhibit of Chance sand-flo- 
tation coal-cleaning process, coal-prepa- 
ration plants. 


A J. H. Fietcuer & Co.: Rubber- 

tired haulage for coal from 30 
in. up, featuring Fletcher automotive 
haulage equipment. 


AQ FLoop City Brass & ELEcrRIC 
Co.: Brass and bronze trolley 
wheels, harps, pole heads and trolley 
splicers; rail bonds, transfer switches; 
cable vulcanizer; water end for plung- 
er pumps; “No Fuse” permissible start- 
ers; room-hoist and conveyor control- 
lers; new and replacement parts for 
pumps; 5-hp. hoist for car spotting 
underground, foot valve for mine pumps. 


5 GENERAL ELEctRIC Co.: New per- 

missible 25-hp. d.c. starter, Type 
CD 25-hp. d.c. permissible motor, Type 
BM 5-hp. d.c. permissible motor; new 
Spirakore transformers; glass-insulated 
magnet wire and coils; photographic 
display of rectifiers, electrical equip- 
ment for stripping shovels, etc. 


5] GIBRALTAR EQUIPMENT & MEG. 

Co.: Lightweight steel track and 
repair tools (key-seaters, rail benders, 
punches, rerailers, car-stop, derailers) ; 
tool cart, grease gun, car wheels, etc. 


59 GoopDMAN MF@. Co.: Type 724- 
CJ permissible “gobber” with 
double cutter bar and conveyor attach- 
ment; 360-A track loading machine; 
Type 412-DA low-vein universal-control 
de luxe shortwall cutter; Type 512-DA 
universal-control de luxe shortwall with 
thin-kerf bar and No. 67 throw-away-bit 
chain; Type 612-AT permissible convey- 
or shortwall with 20-hp. motor and No. 
64 throw-away-bit chain; G-20 shaker 
conveyor drive; H-123-R_ reversible- 
type shaker-conveyor drive; E-11 shak- 
er-conveyor drive; J-10 shaker-convey- 
or drive; G-124 shaker-conveyor drive; 
G-124 shaker-conveyor drive with con- 
necting trough mounted; Type AOC au- 
tomatic duckbill with Size O ball-bear- 
ing swivel trough and pendulum jack; 
Size O Angle Trough—90 deg.—with 
jack; a section of 9726 belt conveyor; 
sample sections of troughing. 


5 GouLp STORAGE BATTERY CoRPo- 
RATION: Kathanode “Glassclad” 





batteries for mine service, including per 
missible Joy shuttle-car battery. 


5A GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULYyeERI?- 
ER Co.: Gruendler crushers fo; 
coal sizing; also laboratory crushe; 
and splitter. 


55 GULF OIL CORPORATION: Scie; 
tifie lubrication of mining equip- 
ment, 


. GUYAN MACHINERY Co.: G.M. 
portable are welder; locomotive 
and mining-machine resistances; slip- 
ring-motor resistances; Gay bag-filling 
machine; lightweight inspection car, 


5 HENDRICK Mreé. Co.: Perforated 
screen plates of all types, includ- 
ing the new stainless-steel dewatering 
and overhanging flanged lip screens, 
grilles, grating, testing sieves, etc. 


5 HrRCULES Powper Co.: Explos- 
ives and blasting devices for coa] 
mines, 
6 HOBART BROTHERS Co.: Electric 
are welders. 


6 IMPERIAL BRONZE Mre. Co.: Por- 

table mine-car compressors, truck- 
mounted and skid-mounted; self-propel- 
ling air compressor, convertible for use 
as locomotive; rubber-tired compressor. 


61 INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 
TION: Illustrations of aerial 
tramways for refuse disposal. 


6 I-T-E Circuit BREAKER Co.: In- 

proved Type KSC sectionalizing 
circuit breaker and Type KSA switch- 
board breaker for handling the d.c. end 
of a full-automatic substation; 300- 
and 600-amp. manual _ sectionalizing 
breakers and a load-distributor for mo- 
tor-generator sets operating in parallel. 


6 JEFFREY MFG. Co.: L-400 loading 

machine; 29U Universal cutting 
machine; 61-CL rubber-tired conveyor- 
loader; hand and post-mounted drills; 
“Aerodyne” fans; “Aerodyne” midget 
tubing blowers, Jeffrey-Traylor vibra- 
tory “Conveyanscreen” with the new 
Heller piano-wire cloth; Jeffrey-Traylor 
electric vibrating feeder; Type 35-BCS 
conveyor-type shortwall cutter, Jeffrey 
air-operated jig, “Flextooth” crusher for 
stoker coal, Jeffrey car puller; belt and 
chain conveyors; mining-machinery 
parts. 


6 JOHNSON - MARCH CORPORATION: 
“Coalaid” for dustproofing coal. 


65 Joy Manuracturine Co.: 11 BU 
Loader; new 14-BU_high-capac- 
ity low-vein loader; new 33- and 6-ton 
shuttle cars; new Joy hand-held coal 
drill. 


6 KornLer Mre. Co.: Wheat elec- 

tric cap and hand lamps; new 
individual-service charging rack; Koeh- 
ler flame-safety lamps. 


6 Koppers Co.: See Koppers-Rheo- 
laveur Co., Wood Preserving Cor- 
poration. 


oO Koprers RHEOLAVEUR Co.: Kop 
@) pers Menzies coal washer; barge- 
loading plants; other preparation equip 
ment and services. 
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LADEL CoNvEyoR & Mre. Co.: La- 
69 Del-Troller 5-ft. high-pressure 
propeller-type mine fans; LaDel-Troller 
tubing blowers; U-12 side-drive shaker 
conveyor; other underground conveyors. 


0 A. LescHEN & Sons Rope Co.: 
/ Standard and preformed wire 


rope for all mining applications. 


LinK-BELT Co.: Working model 
7\ of Roto-Louvre heat dryer; P.I.V. 
vear variable-speed transmission unit 
with remote control; automatic under- 
feed screw-type stoker; literature and 
photo murals of conveyors, Simon- 
Carves washers, rotary dumps and feed- 
ers, screens, loading booms, blending 
equipment, skip loaders, crushers, 
trough washers and shovels, draglines 
and conveyor-stacker for strip mining; 
samples of silent, roller, malleable and 


steel chains. 


McLaNAHAN & STONE CorporRa- 
7 TION: New Black Diamond 18x 
24-in. single-roll, quick-adjusting crush- 
er with automatic tramp-iron protec- 
tion. 


7 McNALLY-PiTTspuRG Mre. Corpo- 

RATION: Coal-preparation plants, 
equipment and services; McNally-Norton 
automatic washers; McNally-Norton 
vertical pick breakers; McNally-Pitts- 
burg improved Vissac jig; McNally- 
Pittsburg Vissac heat dryer; new stok- 
er coal breaker. 


Wire rope for 


7 MACWHYTE Co.: 
wire-rope 


all coal-mine service; 


slings. 


7 MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCO- 
MOTIVE Co.: Pictures and data 
on storage-battery locomotives. 


7 MARION STEAM SHOVEL Co.: Pho- 
tographs and data pertaining to 
oal-stripping and loading shovels. 


7 MeTaL & THERMIT CORPORATION: 
Thermit-welding of mine tracks. 


7 MINERS’ EXuIBIT: Fifty interest- 
ing money- and labor-saving de- 
vices created by men at the mines. 


Vg MINE SaFeTy APPLIANCES Co.: 
Streamlined Model “P” Edison 
electric cap lamp, trolley guard, combi- 
nation welding shield and _ protective 
hat, portable rock-dust distributor for 
conveyor work, semi-portable rock-dust 
distributor also available with rubber- 
tired wheels, “Dustfoe” respirator, mold- 
ed Bakelite lamp bracket for M-S-A 
Skullgards, explosives and detonator 
carrier, midget impinger for dust sam- 
pling, dust-counting microscope, micro- 
projector for dust counting, methane 
alarm, hand-operated carbon-monoxide 
indicator, combination Skullgard-goggle 
assembly, “Speedframe” for welding 
goggles and a full line of safety first- 
aid and rescue equipment. 


8 Morrow Mre. Co.: Full-sized 
100 - tons - per-hour-capacity Mor- 
row-Prins coal washer. 


8 Motr Core Drititine Co.: Core 
drills and drilling service; pre- 
grouting of shafts, tunnels and headings. 


8 Myers-WHALEY Co.: Whaley 
“Automat” loading machine with 
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parallel-lift rear conveyor; new Whaley 
transfer car. 


83 Nachop & UNITED STATES SIGNAL 
Co.: Switch- position indicator 
with control relays; electric track 
switch; electric spring-switch control; 
‘“‘Nussco” automatic block-signal system; 
Davies “Safelectric” trolley pole; reflex 
trip markers; other signal relays, con- 


tactors, etc. 
84 NaIL CiTy BRONZE Co.: “Hi-Led- 
Loy” non-freezing bearings; high- 


strength titanium-bronze. 
85 NATIONAL FELectric Coin Co.: 
National *Mico-Glas”-insulated 


coils, other NEMA coils. 

86 NATIONAL MALLEABLE & STEEL 
CASTINGS Co.: ‘Naco” mine-car 

hitchings and cast-steel wheels; “Na- 

tional” friction draft gear; Willison au- 

tomatic couplers. 


8 NATIONAL TUBE Co.: (subsidiary 

United States Steel Corporation) : 
‘Duroline” copper-steel pipe, scale-free 
pipe, copper-steel pipe, seamless boiler 
tubes. 


88 


screens ; 


NORDBERG MFG. Co.: 
double-deck horizontal 
“Rod-Deck” screens. 


Symons 
vibrating 


8 NorMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS COR- 
PORATION: Ball and roller bear- 


ings; pillow blocks; sealed cartridge 

bearings. 

fe) Onto Brass Co.: New safety 
feeder switch, wedge-type rail- 


bond, track drill for drilling holes for 
stud-terminal bonds, improved O-B auto- 
matic mine-car coupler, three new head- 
lights with focusing arrangements, three- 
way junction box, M-6 section insulating 
switch, line-section switch in steel case, 
new AW-20 end-weld rail bonds, new 
split-terminal bond, automatic starters, 
Bulldog feeder clamp with mechanical 
clamping lug, automatic section-insulat- 
ing switch, operated by trolley wheel; 
“Form-L” headlight resistance; complete 
line of overhead materials and supplies, 
insulators, etc.; new three-circuit junc- 
tion box, open type, in interlocking case; 
new-type MF gasproof headlight re- 
sistance; fused trolley tap with ball 
tip; new gasproof conveyor controls; 
new trolley harp and shoe; new heavy- 
duty ground clamp for attachment to 
bonds, 


Circle on the back of this card the numbers of the companies on which addi- 
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ie OSMOSE WooD PRESERVING CO. OF 
AMERICA; “Osmose” natural- 
pressure wood preservation. 


9 OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CoRPO- 
RATION: Glass insulation. 

93 PENN MACHINE Co.: Rail bonds. 

including new minimum length 
PM-10 “Super-Weld” joint bond; new 
removable bonds; “U” bonds; special 
alloy non-scoring bronze axle and jour- 
nal liners; bushings and bearings for 
mine locomotives and mining machines; 
new-form “Stronger Tooth” hardened 


pinions for mine locomotives, with solid 
axle gears and other improved replace- 


ment parts. 

OA PENNSYLVANIA ELEcTRIC COIL 
CoRPORATION: ‘“Fiberglas” elec- 

tric coils, Bakelite-insulated coils, syn- 

thetic heat-reactive varnish. 


9 PuiItco Rapio & TELEVISION Cor- 

PORATION: ‘“Philco” storage-bat- 
tery cells, permissible Joy shuttle-car 
battery. 


fe PITTSBURGH COAL CARBONIZATION 
Co.: “Disco” process for the pro- 
duction of smokeless fuel from fine coal. 


ie PoRTABLE LAMP & EQUIPMENT Co. : 

Protective equipment for coal 
miners, including the new Portable elec- 
tric cap lamp; “Cool Caps” and “Cool 
Hats”; goggles, respirators and safety 
shoes; Koehler flame safety lamps; per- 
missible shotfiring units; haulage safe- 
ty devices, such as car stops, skids and 
derailers; switch signal devices; tran- 
sition rails; first-aid cabinets; stretcher 
boards; pocket first-aid kits and other 
safety products; permanent reflector- 
button safety signs. 


9 Post Giover ELectTric Co.: P-G 

steel-grid_ resistors, d.c. motor 
starters, transfer switches, K. & H. so)- 
derless terminals, ‘“Promet” bronze heat- 
treated bearings and bushings, Univer- 
sal cast-iron pipe, new P-G convection 
heater. 


9 PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 


TION: “Selectro” vibrating screens. 
10 FRANK Prox Co., INc.: New 
“Twinpoint” ToolSteeL cutter 


bit; Prox “Invincible ToolSteeL” cutter 
chains, 


ecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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10 


dressings. 


10 


the 


improved hydro-separator ; 


Pure Om Cuw.: 
and greases; 


oils 


ROBERTS 


Stump 


Lubricating 
wire-rope 


& ScHAEFER Co.: 
Air-Flow coal cleaner; 
other 


preparation equipment and services. 


103 


model of 5xl0-ft. 


screen. 


104 


ture and field coils; 


new 


Rosins CoNnvey1nG BELT Co.: 
New-type troughing belt con- 
veyor idler with “triple check” bearing 
seals; 
return idlers; automatic training idlers; 


“rubber-disc” 


self-cleaning 


double-deck Gfrex 


Joun A. RoEBLING’s Sons Co.: 
Roeglas magnet wire and arma- 


wire rope and fit- 


tings of all kinds. 


10 


tecting helmets, 
E. & J. 
Willson 


ROME CABLE CORPORATION: New 
“Rome 60” mining cables, weld- 
ing cable and portable cords. 


106 


SAFETY 


First Supprty Co.: 


Welder’s safeguards, head-pro- 


resuscitators and 
“Super Tough” 


Strauss safety belts, 
inhalators, 
goggle lenses, 


first-aid kits and materials. 


107 


108 


showing new drop-bottom features; also 


ball-bearing 


109 


112 


ances. 


113 
114 


l15 
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COAL AGE: 


Please see that | am furnished without obligation, additional information on 
the products of the companies whose numbers are circled below. 


I 
21 
4| 
61 
8! 
10! 
121 
141 


102 
122 
142 


Name 


Address 


Company 


103 
123 


104 
124 


st. Louis POWER SHOVEL 
Data on power 


SANFORD-DaAy 


INC. : 


SCULLY 


“Floater” 


Co.: 


shovels. 


IRON 
Full-sized 


WORKS, 
mine car 


wheels. 


STEEL PRopucts Co.: 


Products of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


110 
11] 


SHELL 
TION: 


SIMPLICITY 


PETROLEUM — CORPORA- 


Lubricants, spray oils. 


ENGINEERING CoO.: 


Vibrating screens. 


SKF InpustTries, Inc.: Anti- 
friction bearings and _ appli- 
Socony-Vacuum O11 Co.: Gar- 


goyle lubricants. 


STANDARD OIL Co. 


(INDIANA) : 


Lubricating oils and greases; 
new series of coal-spray oils. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON Mre. Co.: 


Operating model of 


5 66 
25 26 
45 46 
65 66 
85 86 
105 106 
125 126 


new air- 


Date.. 

7 8 9 10 II iz i 4 15 46 t7 18 3 2d 
27 28 29 30 31 32 #33 #34 #35 #36 #37 #38 39 40 
47 48 49 50 5! 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
67 68 69 70 7Ii 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 #79 80 
87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
107 108 109 110 GEE 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 120 
127 128 129 130 131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 139 140 





sand system for dry-cleaning coal; Red- 
ler elevators and conveyor-elevators; vi- 
brating screens and belt carriers; ring- 
type crusher; “Saco” speed reducers; 
“Sealmaster” ball-bearing industrial 
units; J.F.S. variable-speed drives. 


117 STREETER-AMET Co.: Automat- 
ic weighers and recorders for 
mine cars in motion; also trucks. 


1] 


STeRLinc Pump Co.: Deep-well 
and centrifugal pumps. 


Co.: 


rubber-tire 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY 
“Auto Drill,’ a 


mounted self-propelled unit used in 
trackless mining systems; Improved 
“Super” shortwall, new “Two Speed” 


power truck, mine-car compressor, new 
SS-10 self-supporting rock drill, room 
hoist, car puller, hand-held drills, rope 
sheaves, vaporproof safety lighting ca- 
ble, spot-heating cable splicer, cable vul- 
canizer, Miller cable connectors and re- 
placement parts. 


12 W. O. & M. W. Taccorr, INc.: 
Conveyor-belt patch fasteners; 
conveyor and transmission belt fasteners. 
TattMan Merc. Co.: Tallman 


121 rail benders and punches, car 
movers; track drills, levels and gages. 


122 


Lubricants and 
for dustproofing. 


SUN OIL Co.: 
“Coalkotes” 


TAMPING BaG Co.: Machine 
for filling and packing tamping 


bags; “Seal-Tite” tamping bags. 

12 TEMPLETON, KENLY & Co.: Com- 
plete line of Simplex mine 

jacks. 


12 TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAIL- 
ROAD Co.: Products of the 

United States Steel Corporation. 
TipE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL 


125 Co.: Tycol “Green Cast” grease 
applications in the coal-mining industry. 
12 TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING Co.: 

Assortment of bearings for use 
in mine-car wheels, conveyors, pumps, 
loaders and other mining equipment, to- 
gether with special dust collars, clo- 
sures and typical wheel installations; 
display of typical Timken-equipped con- 
veyor rolls. 


Title 
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Toot STEEL GEaR & PINION Co.: 
“Tool Steel” gears and pinions 


for mining machinery, featuring “soft- 
ending” of locomotive gear teeth. 
W. S. Trier Co.: New “Ty- 


128 


ing screen; 
screen ; 


Rock” rubber-mounted vibrat- 
Type 400 Tyler electric 
screen-cloth. 


129 UNION CARBIDE AND CaRBon 
CORPORATION: (Haynes Stellite 
Co., Linde Air Products Co., National 
Carbon Co., Ine.): Linde oxygen ; 
“Prest-O-Lite” acetylene; Union miner’s 
lamp carbide; “Carbic” floodlights; acet- 
ylene generators; “Oxweld” welding 
and cutting equipment; “U.C.C.” meth- 
ane indicator; ‘“Prest-O-Lite 5 in 1” 
torch; CM-16 cutting machine; hard- 
faced coal bits for undercutters; carbon 
brushes for motors and generators. 


130 
131 


Union WIRE Rope Corpora 
TION.: Wire rope for mining. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CoNSTRUC- 


TORS : Chance _coal-cleaning 
system. 
132 UNITED STATES BUREAU 01 
MINEs: Prevention of injuries 
in mines, particularly from falls of 


roof, explosions and haulage. 
STATES Rupser Co.: 


= > UNITED 
S. Royal mining-machine 


cable; U. ‘s Royal concentric cables fea- 


tured in display. 
] 3 4 UNITED STATES STEEL CoRPoRA 
TION OF DELAWARE: See under 
subsidiaries (American Steel & Wire 
Co., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Columbia Steel Co., Cyclone Fence Co., 
National Tube Co., Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts Co.; Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co.). 


13 Watt Cag & WHEEL Co.: New 
greasing car; new “Equalizer” 


mine car; new horizontal drilling ma- 
chine for mine drainage. 


13 WEIR KILBY CORPORATION: Va 

rious units used in modern 
mine-track construction: frogs, switches 
and switch stands. 


139 WESTINGHOUSE ELecTric & 
Mre. Co.: Standard and ex- 
plosion-proof controls and motors; dust- 
proof motor; gearmotor; line material; 
insulating material; capacitors; new 


automatic sectionalizer. 

14 West Vireinia Rai Co.: New- 
ly developed sectional turnout 

for mechanized mining; steel ties, man- 

ganese and safety frogs, lightweight 

“Quick” rail benders. 


14] H. Kirk Waite & Co.: Water- 
soluble aluminum paint, “So- 
Wite” hand cleaner and ‘Miners’ Spe 
cial” liquid soap. 

Woop 


IAZ so 


preparation of 
treatment. 


WEBSTER Mr@. Cov.: 
equipment. 


Coal-tipple 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co.: West 


ern blasting caps. 


CORPORA 
mine ties; 
preservat ive 


PRESERVING 
* Ar-moored” 
wood for 
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* The Roller Shredder Ring 
Principle makes it possible to 
split the coal instead of shat- 
tering it by impact, assuring 
uniform size of crushed coal 
and reducing fines to an ab- 

solute minimum. 





















66 We are using two of your AC3-B American Rolling Ring 
Coal Crushers for producing domestic stoker product. 
These two Crushers, at different mines, are crushing 
2x1” and 142x%” to a product %” and under at the rate 
of approximately 235 t. p. h., and also reducing 2x5/16” 
to a product 5/16” and under at the rate of 150 t. p. h. 
They are driven by 125-HP motors. These crushers are 
more than fulfilling our expectations both in tonnage 
produced and in quality results in crushing to size. As 
a good capital investment they have our full endorse- 
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THE AMERICAN 
Rolling Ring 
COAL CRUSHER 


PATENTED 
























@is an economical and flexible unit 

@ its power requirements are reduced to a very 
low figure 

@its dependable operation saves on mainte- 
nance 





Find out how you can use it 
and save more money 


Write us regarding your coal sizing problems. 
Our engineers will be glad to tell you the com- 
plete facts about this crusher and how its engi- 
neering features work to your benefit. Names 
and addresses of many prominent users furnished 





Picture shows conveyor feeding coal to 


crusher and lower conveyor taking away 
crushed sizes. promptly on request. 
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AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 11)? MACKLIND AVENUE 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
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operations, many producers found it dif- 
ficult to secure enough business to keep 
their mines running. Many, too, report- 
ed that some of their customers had 
shifted to oil or natural gas during the 
suspension. 


New Arthracite Pact Signed 


Representatives of operators and union 
mine workers in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania continued to hold sessions in 
the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, reaching an accord on May 27. 
Mr. Lewis won a “union-shop” contract 
with continuation of che existing scale of 
wages and hours. Pending a final ac- 
cord, the old pact, which expired April 
30, was extended from week to week. 
A subcommittee of two operators and an 
equal number of miners, appointed May 
20 to draw up a new agreement, included 
the following: James H. Pierce, president, 
Monarch Anthracite Mining Co.; Ralph 
E. Taggart, president, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co.; Thomas Ken- 
nedy, secretary-treasurer, United Mine 
Workers, and Martin F. Brennan, presi- 
dent of District 9, U.M.W. 


he 


lron Producer to Develop 
Coal Properties 


About 200 acres of coal property in 
Boone County, West Virginia, owned in 
fee, is to be developed by the Peerless 
Coal & Iron Co. The coal produced will 
be principally used for making coke for 
blast furnaces in the production of pig 
iron, and the coal retorts will be so de- 
signed as to give such byproducts as tar 
and gas. Improvements now on_ the 
property include a tipple with facilities 
for loading on three railroad tracks, mak- 
ing it possible to run graded sizes of coal; 
also 28 houses equipped for gas, water 
and electricity. Depending on freight 
rates, which have not been definitely de- 
termined, the company may decide to 
purchase 8,000 acres of coal land about 
15 miles from Marlinton, which also 
would be used to supply the demands for 
the company’s blast furnaces. 

The Peerless company holds approxi- 
mately 97,000 acres of iron-ore and min- 
eral lands in Greenbrier and Pocahontas 
counties which it will mine for the pro- 
duction of pig iron. Preliminary construc- 
tion was scheduled to begin about May 20, 
with completion of the plant by Nov. 1. 
Rush Meadows, geologist and mining en- 
gineer, Charleston, W. Va., is chief en- 
gineer for the company. 

\ 


——— 


Conspirators Resentenced 


The U. S. Supreme Court having refused 
to review a Circuit Court decision up- 
holding their convictions, 34 Illinois Pro- 
gressive miners convicted of a conspiracy 
to obstruct the mails by bombing rail- 
roads (Coal Age, January, 1938, p. 104; 
February, 1939, p. 94, and April, p. 101) 
were resentenced on May 10 by U. 8. Dis- 
trict Judge Charles G. Briggle at Spring- 
field, Ill. The men were given two years 
in prison and fines of $10,000 each, in 
accordance with the Circuit Court’s deci- 
sion reducing the penalties from four 
years and $20,000. 
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Completion of Efforts for Coal Control 
To Be Based on Commission's Work 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent, Coal Age 


S A RESULT of the President’s reor- 

ganization order the Secretary of the 
Interior has inherited the New Deal’s 
thorniest task. The tail of a wildcat has 
been forced into his hand. There is no 
evidence that the Guffey act is being 
abandoned or that its operations are be- 
ing delayed. As this is written (May 
13), there is no intimation as to who will 
direct work under the Guffey act in the 
future. 

For twenty years public opinion has 
been trending more and more in Wash- 
ington toward regulation of the coal in- 
dustry. Since 1916 there has been a con- 
tinual series of legislative investigations 
and studies by special commissions. The 
conviction among officials has been grow- 
ing that in dealing with this exhaustible 
natural resource, which the courts have 
held to be affected with the public in- 
terest, regulation or supervision of some 
form is necessary. 

The problem has been to permit collect- 
ive action among competitors so that the 








Coal Commission Abolished 
In Reorganization Plan 


President Roosevelt’s second Re- 
organization Plan, sent to Congress 
on May 9, provided for abolition 
of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, transfer of its func- 
tions to the Department of the In- 
terior, and abolition of the office 
and transfer of the functions of the 
Consumers’ Counsel to the Interior 
Department. A resolution of dis- 
approval, introduced by Senator 
Byrnes to force a vote, was defeated 
on May 12 without a roll-call vote. 
By the terms of the Reorganization 
Act, it now becomes effective in 60 
days, but Senator Byrnes said he 
expected to introduce a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President to 
make the plan effective within 30 
days. 

In a statement to Congress ac- 
companying the plan the President 
said, in part: “I find it necessary 
and desirable, in order to accom- 
plish the purposes of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, to abolish the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission and 
to transfer its functions to the See- 
retary of the Interior. Thus the 
task of conserving the bituminous- 
coal resources of the country may 
be carried on directly by the head 
of the department principally re- 
sponsible for the conservation of 
fuel and other mineral supplies. The 
Congress placed this commission 
in the Department of the Interior, 
but experience has shown that 
direct administration will be 
cheaper, better and more effective 
than through the cumbersome me- 
dium of an unnecessary commis- 
sion.” 


industry could take common counsel and 
restrain the bad effect of cutthroat com 
petition. That this could be done legally 
was first established in the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Appalachian 
Coals case. Of more practical impor- 
tance, however, was the experience of the 
industry under NRA. It soon became 
clear that NRA was wholly out of place 
in so far as it applied to local industries 
or businesses. With respect to the bitu- 
minous coal industry, however, NRA im- 
pressed many as being a great forward 
step. NRA recognized the fact that some 
form of collective action among competi- 
tors was necessary and that under the 
American system it had to be carried 
on under public supervision to make sure 
that the rights of the consumer were 
safeguarded. The bituminous coal code 
swept away many ancient evils. It result- 
ed in the establishzaent of collective bar- 
gaining throughout the industry and it 
allowed the operators to organize them- 
selves in an effective way. The code 
brought about a considerable degree of 
stabilization in the industry. 

The Supreme Court, however, said that 
Congress could not authorize action of 
that sort without clearly defining stand- 
ards and without vesting responsibility 
for the policing and the enforcing of 
those standards. 


Pattern of NRA Copied 


As a result of the experience with NRA 
mine workers and a substantial majority 
of operators wanted to be allowed to fol- 
low such lines. This demand resulted 
in the Guffey act. The law was built 
directly on the experience under the NRA 
code. Some said it would be necessary 
to have production control. This conten- 
tion had been pressed at the beginning of 
NRA. Against that contention was the 
claim that the coal industry was not 
ready for quotas. In addition, it was 
doubtful if Congress had the power to 
set up quotas. As a result the problem 
was approached by providing for the es- 
tablishment of fair minimum prices and 
marketing rules which would outlaw un- 
fair trade practices. 

After taking this plunge into the field 
of public regulation a multitude of issues 
arose. First was the question of consti- 
tutionality. The courts held that the 
labor features of the 1935 Guffey act 
were unconstitutional. That issue was 
disposed of by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the decision of the Supreme 
Court sustaining that law. Then came 
the second Guffey act, which was held 
constitutional. Still there remained the 
question as to whether the direct fixing 
of minimum prices would be the best ap- 
proach to the problem, It was decided 
that the only way to find out was to 
try it. 

The idea of minimum prices is not the 
only feature of the law. If the final ver- 
dict should be, after a year or so of trial, 
that the minimum prices are not the best 
approach, the law suggests two alterna- 
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About twelve years ago we originated a heatproof motor 
lead cable for the internal wiring of mining machines and 
locomotives, named it Rockbestos A.V.C. Mining Cable, 
and sent it out on its first job in the coal fields. 

A lot of coal has been mined in the last twelve years and 
a lot of Rockbestos A.V.C. has been used in the cutters, 
loaders and locomotives that pulled it out with a mini- 
mum of equipment outage. First used by the manufac- 
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A sound maintenance policy: This mine 
replaces worn out rubber leads with 
Rockbestos A.V.C. and specifies it for 
all new equipment. 
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Stop the INSULATION IMPS 
with the Original A.V. C. Mining Cable 


turers of mining machinery, the performance of the new 
cable was so satisfactory to operators and miners alike 
that it has become the standard cable for replacement. 

If you want to satisfy yourself that Rockbestos A.V.C. 
Mining Cable keeps electrical breakdowns at a minimum 
and appreciably reduces maintenance expense . . . ask 
the men who own the mines, or better yet, ask the men 
who work them. 


Also refer to McGraw-Hill Coal Mining Catalog 


Order from these jobbers—Specify "Rockbestos A.V.C.” 


BECKLEY, W. VA.: Beckley Mach. & Elec. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: National Elec. Coil Co. 
Superior-Sterling Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Upson-Walton Co. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO: National Elec. Coil Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.: Evansville Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
FAIRMONT, W. VA.: Fairmont Supply Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: Banks-Miller Supply Co. 
LOTHAIR, KY.: Mine Service Co. 


MIDDLESBORO, KY.: Rogan & Rogaa Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: Upson-Walton Co. 

Iron City Elec. Co. 
SCRANTON, PA.: Penn Elec. Engineering Co. 
WILLIAMSON, W. VA.: Williamson Supply Co. 
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tives. One is the organization of mar- 
keting agencies. Sec. 12 of the statute 
authorizes the creation of marketing agen- 
cies and authorizes them to enter into 
agreements with one another under the 
supervision of the Coal Commission. There 
are those who think marketing agreements 
provide a much better approach. 

The other alternative is through the 
setting of market quotas. The law in- 
structs the Commission to investigate and 
report on the allocation of quotas. Un- 
til the Supreme Court handed down the 
tobacco decision there was an academic 
question because all of the precedents 
seemed to indicate that Congress did not 
have the authority to set quotas. The 
tobacco decision, however, makes it clear 
that Congress can authorize a system of 
marketing quotas giving each shipper his 
fair share of the total available tonnage. 
In other words, the Guffey act contains 
its own provisions for evolution. 

The law was passed in April of 1937, 
to run for four years. The commission 
got off to an incredibly bad start. In 
its early months particularly the Com- 
mission was preoccupied with patronage. 
This resulted in numerous purely political 
appointments. It seemed not to realize 
that every time a bad appointment is 
made, even in the lower salaried brack- 
ets, the weak spot is certain to manifest 
itself. While poor judgment was used 
in the selection of some of the members 
of the Commission, it would not be aecu- 
rate to assume that the difficulties of the 
agency were due wholly to that fact. 
Some of the men who served with the 
Commission measure up to the average 
in ability that has existed during the 
past twenty years, for instance, on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Kederal Trade Commission. 


Huge Task Presaged Trouble 


While the action of the President in 
abolishing the Commission indicates that 
he was far from pleased with his own 
appointees, it would be an injustice to 
assume that the difficulties of the Com- 
mission were due wholly to the short- 
comings of members of the Commission. 
They were given a job that would have 
taxed the ablest group that could have 
been appointed. Despite the unusually 
large number of ward heelers, the key 
men and many of their assistants were 
exceptionally well chosen. The Commis- 
sion had good lawyers. There’ were 
many good men in the marketing divi- 
sion. They had one of the best men in 
the country on costs and some exception- 
ally able technical advisers. They 
worked Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
in their efforts to master the problems 
of a pioneer field. 

The President thinks the law can be 
administered better under the Secretary 
of the Interior than under a commission. 
The problem now is to carry on without 
loss of time. Since the work of establish- 
ing minimum prices is so nearly com- 
pleted, the obvious thing would seem to 
be to build on the work the Commission 
has done and push through to completion 
the complex and difficult job. The prin- 
cipal hope of those who want to see no 
delay is that Secretary Ickes will utilize 
the experienced and capable part of the 
personnel which has been working under 
the Commission. The job is not one that 


can be undertaken by amateurs. It is as 
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difficult and as complex as that of the 
ICC. 

The transition to new auspices raises 
some obvious legal problems. If the 
hearings which were begun under the 
commissioners are to be taken over and 
completed, Secretary Ickes must name 
someone promptly to direct that work. 
It is obviously his duty to get out the 
minimum prices at the earliest possible 
time. Then looms the very difficult job 
of enforcing the prices. There is much 
more to be done on the marketing agen- 
cies. Many want to see them actively 
encouraged in all districts. When they 
are set up and going they ought to be 
able to reinforce the system of minimum 
prices. There are many who think mar- 
keting agencies can accomplish a great 
deal without minimum Many 
hope that the Secretary of the Interior 
will explore the idea of tonnage quotas 
and be ready to report at the next ses- 
sion of Congress on the advisability of 
undertaking marketing quotas made pos- 
sible by the Supreme Court decision in 
the tobacco case. 

From what can be learned around the 
Interior Department it is possible that 
the regulatory features of the act will 
he separated and handled by a different 
agency from the purely fact-finding pro- 
visions of the law. It is known that 
the Bureau of Mines has insisted upon 
retaining its traditional character as an 
impartial fact-finding agency. 


prices. 
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Move to Enforce Labor Edict 


The National Labor Board filed peti- 
tions in the U. S. Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 6 for 
enforcement of the Wagner act against 
the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns. 
Ky. The Board ordered the company on 
Feb. 18 to desist from discouraging mem- 
bership of its employees in the United 
Mine Workers, District 19. or any other 
labor organization. It also demanded 
the reinstatement of certain employees 
and payment of $14,750 in back wages. 








Coming Meetings 


e American Retail Coal Association: an 
nual convention, June 6-8; exposition, 
June 3-11; Sherman Hotel. Chicago. 


e Illinois Mining Institute: 21st annual 
hoat trip and summer meeting, June 9-1], 
aboard Str. “Golden Eagle.” leaving St. 
Louis June 9 and returning June 11. 


e Smoke Prevention Association, Inc.: 33d 
annual convention, June 13-16, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


e Mining Society of Nova Scotia: 52d an- 
nual meeting, June 2] and 22, Pictou 
Lodge, Pictou, N. S.. Canada. 


e Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute: 
37th annual meeting, June 22-24, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


e Pennsylvania Anthracite Section, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
vical Engineers: summer meeting, June 
30, Irem Temple Country Club, Dallas, 
Pa. 

e Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation: annual meeting, July 11, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


Holmes Awards Bestowed For 
Safety Achievements 


Certificates in recognition of extraordi 
nary safety achievement during 1938 were 
awarded late in April to 66 coal mines 
or mining companies by the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. Medals 
also were presented to nine individuals 
and certificates to four others for savine 
lives at coal mines. Certificates went to 
30 for long-time service in promoting 
health and safety in mining. The meet 
ing was held in the conference room of 
Dr. John W. Finch, director of the U. § 
Bureau of Mines, who also is president 
of the association. 

The companies and mines receiving cer 
tificates are: American Smelting & Refin 
ing Co. (Boncarbo mine and coke plant), 
Cokedale, Colo.; Calumet Fuel Co. (Somer 
set mine), Somerset, Colo.; Carter Coal 
Co. (Olga Nos. 1 and 2 mines), Coalwood 
and Caretta, W. Va.; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation (Morley and Rockvale 
No. 3 mines), Morley and Canon City, 
Colo.; Columbus Mining Co. (Columbus 
No. 9 mine), Combs, Ky.; Consolidated 
Coal Co. (No. 7 mine). Herrin, Ill.; Con- 
solidation Coal Co. (Nos. 32, 63 and 97 
mines), Owings, Monongah and Rivesville. 
W. Va.; Consumers Mining Co., Wheeling 
W. Va.; Crescent Mining Co. (No. 1 
mine), Pekin, Ill.; Diamond Coal Co.. 
Providence, Ky.; Dick Coal Co. (Dix 
mine), Bonearbo, Colo. 

Ford Collieries Co., Curtisville, Pa.: 
Franklin County Coal Corporation (Nos 
5 and 7 mines), Freeman and Royalton. 
Ill.; Gay Coal & Coke Co. (No. 1 mine), 
Mount Gay, W. Va.; Guyan Eagle Coa! 
Co. (No. 1 mine), Amherstdale, W. Va.: 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Industria: Collieries Corporation 
(No. 42 mine). Dakota, W. Va.; Island 
Creek Coal Co. (Nos. 20, 21 and 7 mines), 
Whitmans and Holden, W. Va.; National 
Mining Co. (No. 1 mine), Morgan, Pa.; 
Howard Collieries (Junior mine), Chat 
taroy, W. Va.; Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co. (Kramer and Oyster mines), 
Stump Creek and Brockport, Pa.; Pea- 
body Coal Co. (No. 7 mine), Kineaid, 
Il.; Pryor Coal Mining Co. (Pryor mine). 
Pryor, Colo.; Pyramid Coal Corporation 
(Pyramid mine), Pinckneyville, Ill.; Re 
public Steel Corporation (Davidson and 
Sayreton mines), Connellsville, Pa., and 
Sayreton, Ala.; Rex Coal Co. (No. 2 
mine), Eldorado, Colo. 

Stonega Coke & Coal Co. (Stonega and 
Arno mines), Stonega and» Arno, Va.: 
Superior Coal Co. (Nos. 1, 2 and 4 mines) 
Gillespie, Ill.; Union Pacifie Coal Co. 
(No. 1, “B,” “C” and Hanna mines). 
Reliance, Superior and Hanna, Wyo.: 
Valier Coal Co. (No. 1 mine), Valier, 
Ill.; Westmoreland Coal Co. (No. ! 
and Export mines), Claridge and Ex 
port, Pa.; Blue Diamond Coal Co 
(Blue Diamond mine), Blue Diamond, 
Ky.; Carrs Fork Coal Co., Allock, Ky.; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation (Keb 
ler mine), Tioga, Colo.; DeBardelebe: 
Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala 
Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co., India 
Head, Pa.; Kelleys Creek Colliery 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6 mines), Ward, W. Va 
Koppers Coal Co, (Ingram Branch mine 
Wriston, W. Va.; Pursglove Coal Mining 
Co. (No. 2 mine), Pursglove, W. Va. Red 
Jacket Coal Corporation (No. 32 mine 
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WIRE ROPE IS THE LIFE-LINE 
ON YOUR BUCKETS— 


and GILMORE PRECISIONBILT WIRE ROPE— 
made of J & L Controlled Quality Steel— A 





helps you protect life and your investment ate 
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Good wire rope is good insurance against costly breakdowns, delays and injuries. And good rope — rope 
must be formed with precision from wire drawn 





that lasts and gives long, safe, economical service 
from the finest steel. 

In Gilmore Precisionbilt Wire Rope — made from J & L Controlled Quality Steel 
bination of security and service. For the quality of J & L Steel is controlled from the grading of the iron 
ores to the drawing of the steel wire. And this quality-controlled wire is formed into Gilmore Rope on 
the latest type of machines — in the country’s most modern wire-rope plant — by skilled men who work 
with the knowledge that sometime in the life of every rope they make, human life may depend upon 





you get this com- 


its performance. 
There is a Gilmore Precietonbilt Wire Rope for every contracting and mining need. Write today for our 
catalorue — describing the full range of ropes we make for the contracting and mining industry. 
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J &L— PILOTS THE COURSE OF 
CONTROLLED QUALITY IN STEEL 
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MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 





JRL— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





Red Jacket, W. Va.; Red Parrot Coal 
Co. (Nos. 4 and 5 mines), Prenter, W. 
Va.; Stanley Coal Co. (Banner mine). 
Crellin, Md.; Winding Gulf Collieries 
(Nos. 1 and 2 mines), Winding Gulf, W. 
Va.; Windsor Power House Coal Co. 
(Beech Bottom mine), Windsor Heights, 
W. Va. 

Medals for the saving of lives were giv- 
en to Grover Jarrett and E. Z. Baskin, 
Winifrede Collieries, Winifrede, W. Va.; 
Oliver Busby, Wylam, Ala.; Dr. Jesse 
Maddox and Dr. John D. Maddox for 
work at Esry coal mine, Moberly, Mo.; 
Sam Guarino, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Pratt City, Ala.; Joe Zu- 
niga and William Paterson, Hayden Coal 
Co., Haybro, Colo., and Henry E. Cooper, 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., Eagan, Tenn. 
Certificates for life saving were awarded 
William Vickers, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Wylam, Ala.; Tom Carra- 
dine, Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
Praco, Ala.; and Theodore Coet and Ar- 
thur Colinski, Russell Coal Co., Frederick. 
Colo. 

Certificates for service in the promotion 
of health and safety in mining were be- 
stowed on J. A. Atkinson, Lillybrook Coal 
Co., Killarney, W. Va.; Martin V. Col- 
lier, Stonega Coke & Coal Co.; C. C. Con- 
ley, Koppers Coal Co.; Tom Davis, West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation, Omar, 
W. Va.; W. G. Dickson, Albert Lecunsky 
and William Sherman, New River Co.. 
Mount Hope, W. Va.; George W. Dillard, 
Kanawha Coals, Inc., Hugheston, W. Va.; 
R. F. Embleton and William Kerwood, 
Jackson Coal & Mining Co., Hartford, W. 
Va.; G. E. Fox and C. F. Morris, McKell 
Coal & Coke Co., Glen Jean, W. Va.; 
John Hague, Howard Collieries Co.; John 
E. Holmes, Union Pacific Coal Co.; James 
Miekle, Dacono, Colo.; Robert Muir. 
Wheelwright, Ky.; Lewis Quenon, Cres- 
cent Mining Co.; Nicholas Richards, Me- 
Neil Coal Corporation, Dacono, Colo.; 
L. A. Snead, Kanawha & Hocking Coal 
& Coke Co., Longacre, W. Va.; Frank 
Trinkley, John Yuranich, Peter P. Sharon, 
W. M. Richardson and H. L. Townsend, 
Industrial Collieries Corporation; John 
Pinkerton, Hill-Anderson Co., Willis 
Branch, W. Va.; Charles E. Morris, Hud- 
son Coal Co., Dickson City, Pa.; Harry 
Clark, Northwestern Mining & Exchange 
Co., Stump Creek, Pa. 


W.V.U. Short Course in Mining 


The 27th annual short course in coal 
mining will be held by West Virginia 
University June 5 to July 15, according 
to an announcement by C. E. Lawall, 
director of the School of Mines of the 
university. Classes will be held at the 
university, Morgantown; Beckley Junior 
High School, Beckley, and Logan High 
School, Logan, W. Va. Tuition will be 
free and the only entrance requirement 
is an ambition to get ahead. 


National Fuel Moves 


The National Fuel Co.. with operations 
at Louisville and Puritan. Colo., has 
moved its Denver headquarters to the 
Equitable Building. 
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Lehigh University Conference Visualizes 
Rebirth of Anthracite Industry 


UCH hope for a revival of the an- 

thracite region lies in the prospect 
of a reestablishment of hard coal as a 
metallurgical fuel. Return of the iron 
industry to the east of the anthracite 
region or its immediate neighborhood is 
said to be imminent, because certain re- 
cent technological advances in iron-ore 
concentration, the exhaustion of the best 
western ores and the suitability of an- 
thracite for blast-furnace operations con- 
spire to favor the re-migration of the 
industry to its former habitat. Gas pro- 
duction furnishes another important out- 
let for anthracite. 

In agriculture, gardening, lawn making, 
fruit growing, ete., anthracite ash is 
valuable as a means of reducing erosion, 
aiding root penetration, increasing mois- 
ture absorption and retention and sup- 
pressing gall-producing thread worms 
which destroy trees. For this reason, the 
ash of anthracite from domestic furnaces 
may be regarded as an asset rather than as 
a nuisance. These and other advantages 
and market-extension possibilties, dis- 
eussed at the Second Annual Anthracite 
Conference of Lehigh University, held in 
the Packard Laboratory Auditorium, 
Bethlehem, Pa., April 28 and 29, left an 
impression that a resurgence in the an- 
thracite industry was assured. 

Use of anthracite as a metallurgical 
fuel, declared Ralph H. Sweetser, consult- 
ing engineer in blast-furnace practice, 
Stuart. James & Cooke, had dropped in 
1938 to 205,000 tons, of which 44,900 tons 
was used for sintering (broadly a sort 
of coking of ores, which by heating gives 
them coherence without preliminary melt- 
ing), 30.700 tons for recarburizing (add- 
ing carbon to iron), and 123,000 tons for 
zine reduction. Yet at one time anthracite 
was used extensively for smelting. 


Suggestions for Anthracite 
Revival Promulgated at 
Lehigh Conference 


Reestablishment of iron and steel 
industry near or east of region with 
substitution of anthracite for coke. 

Replacement of preference for rival 
fuels, based on freedom from ash, for 
a preference for anthracite because of 
the proved value of coal for improve- 
ment of consumer's soil and in manu- 
facture of soil-cinder concrete from 
both industrial and domestic anthracite 
ash, briquetted ash, clay brick, refrac- 
tories insulation, and sound-deadening 
material. 

Increased use of producer gas made 
from anthracite. 

Greater acceptance for anthracite 
resulting from gravity ash disposal, 
convenience of burning equipment and 
thermostats. 

Use of anthracite by chefs, also 
in cook stoves by small consumers 
throughout the year, also in open 
grates and fireplaces and, commer- 
cially, in underfeed and even in chain- 
grate stokers. 


Venturesome anthracite men in 1840 
brought David Thomas to America fron 
Wales to show them how to use anthracite 
in blast furnaces. He established the first 
continuing commercial operation at Cata- 
sauqua in that year, but, as the furnaces 
of those days were suited to a soft fuel 
like charcoal, the new furnaces had to be 
of a new type to suit anthracite, which 
is both hard and dense. Similarly, fur- 
naces for anthracite will have to be dif- 
ferent from those designed for use of 
byproduct coke. Anthracite and charcoal 
both reached their peak as metallurgical 
fuels in 1890. In 1891 was erected the last 
blast furnace that used anthracite. 

Bureau of Mines officials have declared, 
said Mr. Sweetser, that anthracite is more 
combustible than coke. Blast furnaces 
that would give anthracite the same ad- 
vantages as have been given to byproduct 
coke never have been used for anthracite, 
so the relative value of the two fuels in 
actual practice has not been determined. 
Keene, Turner and Scott found that the 
reactivity of anthracite lies somewhere 
between charcoal and byproduct coke, with 
charcoal as the most reactive fuel. Be- 
cause of its smoothness, the entire surface 
of anthracite is exposed to the blast; it 
is not like coke, which is full of pro- 
tected recesses or pores; it has twice as 
much substance per cubic inch as coke and 
has even more strength to support the 
weight of the material in the furnace. 


Anthracite Furnaces Were Many 


In 1890, anthracite was used by 173, 
charcoal by 135, and raw bituminous coal 
or beehive coke by 243 blast furnaces. The 
introduction of byproduct coke, the discov- 
ery of the western hematites and the 
building of railroads caused the transfer- 
ence of the blast-furnace industry to 
points west of the anthracite region. Now 
that magnetic concentration recently has 
been applied to the finely ground mag- 
netites of the Adirondack region, north- 
ern New Jersey and the Cornwall district 
of Pennsylvania (which may contain as 
much as 69 and 70 per cent iron), and 
now that it has been discovered that these 
ores can be sintered (preferably using as 
fuel for that purpose, anthracite fines), 
and that a form of ore most desirable for 
a blast furnace thereby can be obtained, 
the prospect of a revival of the iron in- 
dustries to the east of the crest of the 
Alleghenies seems assured. Anthracite 
today is a better fuel than before—better 
cléaned, better sized. In this generation, 
said Mr. Sweetser, we probably would use 
egg coal for smelting. It should have no 
more than 8 per cent ash. 

Anthracite is a good combustible for 
use in a gas producer, becauses it is non- 
coking and yields a gas uncontaminated 
with tar, urged Erie Sinkinson, associate 
professor of fuel technology, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. By regulating the temperature 
of the air blast and providing for its 
saturation with steam at that tempera- 
ture, the steam content of the air can be 
made such that the temperature of tle 
furnace will not be high enough to cause 
clinkering, even when the coal has a rela- 
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By eliminating rail joints, and doing away with the need for rail 
bonds, Thermit welded track can reduce your power losses to a 
minimum. 

Thermit welds have electrical conductivity equal to that of the rail 
itself. In fact, approximately 20% greater conductivity is obtained 
in Thermit welded track than in new track bonded in the usual way. 
And, this high conductivity of Thermit welds is permanent. It 
remains the same as long as the rail is in service. Power losses 
can never develope, as they do where there are plates and bonds 
to corrode and become defective. 

You don’t need to make a detailed study to determine these 
facts, Just visit a mine where Thermit welded track is installed and 
see how locomotives pick up pep on the welded stretches. 

For more detailed information on Thermit Rail Welding, write 
forthe pamphlet, “Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track,” or 
ask to have a representative call. No obligation, of course. 





METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tively low fusion point. This is so because 
the reaction of steam with carbon is one 
which lowers the temperature of the pro- 
ducer, whereas the reaction with oxygen 
greatly increases the temperature of the 
coal, 

With air alone above 2,192 deg. F. 
(1,200 deg. C.), carbon monoxide would 
be formed instantly with a liberation of 
30 per cent of the heat energy of the an- 
thracite. At 2,552 deg. F. (1,400 deg. C.), 
the gas formed would be 35 per cent 
carbon monoxide, 4 per cent carbon diox- 
ide and 64} per cent nitrogen. The tem- 
perature is lowered by steam-saturated air 
at 130 deg. F. Above this air-blast tem- 
perature, not all the steam would be de- 
composed. With less steam, working 
conditions are adverse, and the gas is not 
improved. 

A water-jacketed cylindrically shaped 
refractory-lined steel furnace, 8 to 10 ft. 
in diameter, is used in the Wellman- 
Galusha anthracite gas generator. The 
jacket lowers the temperature of the coal, 
preventing clinkering, and produces steam 
for use in the furnace; the grate consists 
of three concentric rings shaped as if cut 
out of the same plate, the middle ring 
raised a little above the outer ring and the 
top ring raised above the middle ring. 
As the grate is revolved eccentrically the 
gyratory motion causes ash falling from 
the fire to be positively expelled in the 
openings between the rings into the ash- 
pit. Ash on the grate rings protects them 
from excessive heat. 

A solid sealed bottom to the ash hopper 
permits a blast to be used of a few 
pounds pressure per square inch, thus 
overcoming the resistance of the fuel bed, 
which may be as much as 42 in. thick. 
Average analysis of the gas by volume is: 
carbon monoxide, 24.1 per cent; hydrogen, 
16.6; methane, 0.8; carbon dioxide, 5.0; 
oxygen, 0.2; and nitrogen, 50.3 per cent. 
With the specific gravity of air taken as 
1.0, that of the gas is 0.86; heating value 
is 151 B.t.u. per cubic foot at normal 
temperature and pressure. Yield is about 
73 cu.ft. per pound of dry anthracite or 
11,032 B.t.u. per pound of the original 
anthracite. Thermal efficiency of gasifica- 
tion, allowing for energy losses in draw- 
ing gases through the system and based 
on the lower or net calorific values of fuel 
and gas, usually is between 79 and 80 per 
cent. The gas is being used to avoid seal- 
ing of the product in wire-mill operations, 
by a biscuit company, also for malleable 
annealing kilns, tunnel kilns and galvan- 
izing kettles. 


Cities Use Mountains of Cinders 


About a million eubie yards of sand- 
cinder concrete is used annually in New 
York City alone, and the rest of the 
country consumes about an equal quan- 
tity, quoted Raymond C. Johnson from a 
statement of the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines 
in 1932. According to E, Christensen, 
sand-cinder concrete displaces 500,000,000 
brick annually. The Bureau of Public 
Works of Philadelphia reported that the 
ashes in the city dumps contain about 26 
per cent carbon. The loss of carbon in 
the ash when compared with that in the 
original coal would run from 4 to 6 per 
cent only, as the weight of the coal before 
burning is several times that of the ash 
which remains after burning. 

About six million tons of anthracite ash 
is produced in five States—New York, 
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Anthrafilt Takes Long 
Voyage 


A shipment of Anthrafilt, one of 
the smallest sizes of anthracite, 
bound for Bahrein, an island in the 
Persian Gulf off the east coast of 
Arabia, was aboard the Str. “Steel 
Traveler” when it left Brooklyn on 
April 28. The shipment, which is 
consigned to the Bahrein Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., said Louis C. Madeira, 3d, 
executive director of the Anthracite 
Institute, “will be used for water- 
purification purposes, as -a_ filter 
medium in place of sand, in spite of 
the millions’ of tons of sand near 
by and locally situated on the 
island itself.” 








Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut—about half from steam 


sizes, and hence is available in large 
quantities from each individual source. 


Ash from household furnaces comes in 
small quantities and is not strong enough 
for cinder concrete but it has enough 
carbon for re-forming by a sintering proc- 
ess. Corlite, a lightweight aggregate, is 
made by chemically treating anthracite 
ash, adding a flux and sintering the mix- 
ture. The heat produced in sintering can 
be used to generate steam. 

Ash mixed with 10 per cent lime and 
water can be formed into a brick under 
several thousand pounds pressure | per 
square inch, which must then be cured 
for hours under moderate steam pressure, 
becoming an unshrunk brick of calcium 
aluminum silicate which can be sold 
either in natural colors or may be pig- 
mented before processing. Anthracite ash 
can be mixed with clay, and the coal 
present will aid in the firing of the brick. 
White ash from anthracite has possibili- 
and domestic anthra- 
and sound 


ties for refractories, 
cite ash for heat-insulating 


pro fi ng. 
Ash Outlasts Fertilizer 


Coal ashes placed at the foot ef fruit 
trees and other plants prevent the forma- 
tion of nematode (thread worm) galls. 
Anthracite ash maintains the porosity of 
turf and has a far more permanent effect 
than more expensive organic materials 
which in several years’ time disappear 
from the soil, A mixture of 25 per cent 
of ash with heavy clay soils completely 
prevents cracking, reduces erosion, and 
facilitates cultivation. Before treatment, 
when wet, the soils are too sticky for cul- 
tivation and, when dry, unworkable, be- 
cause baked so hard. Rain enters the 
treated soil and does not run off; thus 
erosion is prevented. Tests of vegetal 
growth in crocks containing anthracite 
ash and soil and so glazed as to prevent 
soluble matter showed that an- 
thracite ash has no toxic action. 

In the anthracite region, grass and 
bushes grow freely on ash banks. How- 
ever, anthracite ash is not recommended 
as a fertilizer. There are laws defining 
fertilizers as containing nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium, but anthracite ash 
does not contain enough of any of these 
elements to be considered a_ fertilizer; 
nitrogen is present only in the unburned 
coal, Mixing, with a clay soil, anthracite 
ash, humus, anthracite silt and sand, in 


loss of 





four separate glazed pots, the mixtures 
showed results in vegetal growth in the 
order named, with anthracite ash by far 
the most prolific and most drought-resist. 
ant. 

In discussion, Dr. Johnson declared that 
so little lime is present in coal ashes that 
they are made a little acid by the oxida- 
tion of the sulphur. No effort had been 
made to ascertain the value of the rarer 
minerals in anthracite ash. Copper aids 
vegetation and manganese prevents dry 
rot. To ascertain the advantages of such 
minerals comparison would have to jhe 
made with ashes without such elements. 
Though 35 to 36 per cent of the ash is 
alumina, it is not rich enough for profit 
able conversion to aluminum. Objection 
is raised to bituminous-coal ash for con- 
crete aggregate not alone because of tle 
possible expansion of the unburned coal. 
which might break the cement bond, but 
because it usually contains much more 
of the sulphur oxides, which will attack 
structural iron with which they come in 
contact. 


Among the advantages of anthracite 
are: (1) its large reserves, (2) its con- 


venience to large markets, (3) its ade- 
quate production, (4) the many railroads 
and truck roads available for transport. 
(5) its greater density, helpful both in 
furnace and storage space; (6) its ‘ree. 
dom from deterioration and from spon- 
taneous combustion, so that it constitutes 
no fire hazard; (7) its hardness and 
strength and non-abrasive qualities, (8) 
its freedom from dust even without treat- 
ment, asserted H. J. Rose, senior indus 
trial fellow, Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research. 

Other advantages are: (9) its size and 
preparation standards, (10) its variant 
burning characteristics, providing a va 
riety of coals to suit the customer’s needs: 
(Il) greater ease in ignition than by 
product and beehive coke, (12) less need 
for frequent attention than bituminous 
coal or coke because a larger quantity 
can be fired and the coal does not coke 
and expand (150 Ib. of anthracite can be 
fired in the same space as 90 Ib. of bitu 
minous coal and, moreover, much _ less 
combustion space need be provided) ; (13) 
its non-caking qualities, (14) its smoke 
less combustion, (15) its freedom fron 
tar. 


Anthracite Does Not Rot Chimneys 


Further advantages are: (16) the fact 
that its waste gaseous products do not 
deteriorate the chimneys that carry them. 
(17) its economy due to non-formatio 
of water, (18) its suitability for banking. 
(19) the protective value of its ash on 
grates, (20) the value of its ash in co! 


trolling heat output and in promoting 
combustion, (21) its usual high as! 


softening temperatures, (22) the reduc 
tion in its ash content resulting frou 
improved methods of preparation, (25 
the availability of its ash for manuta: 
turing, (24) its production of clean heat 
(25) its suitability for magazine heater- 
and for complete automatic heat. 

When a quantity of natural or ma! 
factured gas equaling in heating valu 
ton of anthracite is burned it produce- 
about 300 gal. of water, for the hydroge! 
and oxygen combine during combustio! 
to form steam which condenses in th 
chimney and with the sulphur oxide- 
forms acids which attack mortar alc 
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Bethiehem’s low-alloy, high-strength steel opens 


the way to important advantages in design and use 


Mavar: R fills a broad gap between low-cost struc- 
tural steel and the higher-priced alloy steels. 

It has the workability and weldability of structural 
steel at a finished-job price close tothat of structural steel. 

It has the strength, durability, light weight and long 
life of an alloy steel. 

It has a combination of desirable qualities that 
effects important economies and worth-while improve- 


ments in a great many applications. 


Mayari R—chemical composition 


a As Wo ha wee cr eaaie’ 0.12 max. 
Ri: Sinn e ts cy come ces 0.50—1.00 
a, SS ee rere 0.08-0.12 
sa his le ose seperate oaks 0.05 max 
I a efit ne inte as eee 0.05-0.50 
TEES, SOR EM ene ter 0.25-0.75 
Chrommm.................... G22 
ee 0.50-0.70 


Mayari R—physical properties 


70,000 p.s.i. min. 
50,000 p.s.i. min. 


Ultimate tensile strength 
eee 


Elongation, in 8 ins..... aS per cent min. 
Elongation, 2ins........ 22 per cent min. 
Izod impact, average... . 75 ft. Ibs. 
Endurance limit........ 50,000 p.s.i. 
Endurance ratio........ 0.70 


Fully pre-proved—entirely practical 


During a long and comprehensive investigation and 
development program Mayari R was subjected to tests 
that included fabrication, working, machining, welding, 
and other features. It was used in routine shop practice 
by regular workmen in building freight, passenger and 
mine cars; ships; barges; tanks; towers; hoppers; roofs 
and other structures. 

From the beginning of its development, regular pro- 
duction open-hearth heats of Mayari R were made and 
used. Recommendations as to its use are based on com- 
mercial steel-making practice. Mayari R is a practical, 
consistent steel. 

Users of steel will welcome the availability of a steel 
with the outstanding advantages offered by Mayari R. 
It broadens the scope of the designer, and provides 
utility to the user and economy to the owner. 


New Catalog Available 


The new Mayari R catalog contains detailed informa- 
tion about this fully pre-proved high-strength steel. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy and to confer with you 
on the profitable adaptation of Mayari R to your own 


requirements. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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may cause a white scum on the outside 
of the chimney, marring the appearance 
of the house, weakening plaster and dis- 
coloring both the latter and the wall- 
paper. Hence, corrosion-resistant mate- 
rial must be used to line the chimney, 
and drains have to be provided to con- 
nect the base of the chimney with the 
sewer. Fuel oil also produces water va- 
por, but only 200 gal. instead of 300, per 
heat equivalent of a ton of anthracite. 

For anthracite of the same physical 
characteristics and the same ash-fusion 
temperatures, ease of pick-up will in- 
crease with increase of volatile matter, 
but the rate of burning will be little 
affected by volatile content except in so 
far as difference in pick-up time will 
lengthen or shorten the time needed to 
reach a steady state of burning, declared 
P. Nicholls, supervising fuel engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, for himself and 
B. A. Landry, associate. Large differ- 
ences in ash percentage or in its fusion 
temperature will affect burning charac- 
teristics. The physical characteristic of 
anthracites which most influences rate of 
burning is the tendency of the pieces 
when heated either to retain their size 
or to split or break into smaller sizes. 
If they so break, the burning characteris- 
tics will be those of a fuel of smaller 
size than that fired. 


Offsize Not Detrimental 


Undersize and oversize within the toler- 
ances established for anthracite sizes in- 
crease both the average rate of burning 
and the pressure drop through the coal 
bed. They also decrease the unburned 
combustible in the refuse, but the effects 
are not so large that the user will notice 
them. Care, however, was taken in the 
investigations to avoid segregation and, 
in a domestic-fuel bin, enough of it may 
occur to nullify these conclusions. Though 
briquets, said Ralph Sherman, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, may be allowed to 
burn down further than anthracite with- 
out extinction, they have less density, so 
that for a given fuel space they must be 
fired more frequently. 

Anthracite may be burned in a warm- 
air furnace under almost perfect combus- 
tion conditions with very little excess air, 
practically no loss from carbon monoxide 
and with greater efficiency than bitumi- 
nous coal, according to A. P. Kratz, re- 
search professor, Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. Under 
adverse conditions, it may be burned 
in such a furnace with less loss of effi- 
ciency than will occur when bituminous 
coal is similarly burned. In a self-con- 
tained building with a warm-air furnace 
having an inside chimney, as much as 
95 per cent of the heat developed on the 
grates with anthracite may be utilized in 
actually heating the building. The con- 
clusions were based on experiments on a 
specially constructed unoccupied house 
and on another three-story ten-room resi- 
dence of standard frame construction. 

Gravity disposal of ashes from an an- 
thracite furnace was advocated by T. I. 
Coe, technical secretary, structural 
vice department, American Institute of 
Architects. When a_ bin, approached 
from outside the building, is provided 
under the furnace, the latter can be put 


ser- 


in the kitchen with an inclosed coal bin 
on the opposite side of the room. 
Space heaters and parlor stoves are 


1n4 


“small” 


almost exclusively confined to 
homes costing less than $3,000, averred 
Allen J. Johnson, director, Anthracite In- 
dustries Laboratory. They are the sole 
source of heating in 17 per cent of all 
farmhouses, in 37 per cent of the small 
homes located in communities of less 
than 10,000 people, and in 32 per cent 
of the small homes of larger cities. 

In the past few years, 200,000 oil-fired 
pot-type units have replaced a like num- 
ber of anthracite stoves in the small space- 
heater market. A new stoker-fired space 
heater with forced circulation, humidifi- 
cation, attractive styling, compact de- 
sign, convenient ash removal and mini- 
mum of attention is much needed. It 
should appeal to persons renting houses. 
Over 70 per cent of the 500,000 anthra- 
cite space heaters and practically all the 
oil-fired heaters are in rented homes. 

Owner-occupiers in nearly all cases 
have a pipeless heater or a central plant 
of some type. Radiation loss from cook 
stoves supplies the sole means of heating 
more than 100,000 very small homes. 
Means for controlling radiation to the 
rooms could be designed. Thus cook 
stoves might be used throughout the year 
and not in the winter only. Between 30,- 
000 and 40,000 anthracite stokers are in 
operation, about 1 per cent of the appli- 
cations to which they would be suitable. 
That there are not more is because the 
coal stoker has only in the last two or 
three years received any appreciable pub- 
lic acceptance. 

Not over 250,000 thermostats are in 
use, though there are 3,600,000 anthracite- 
fired heaters of a type suited to their in- 
stallation. In cities with over 10,000 
population, there are about eight ther- 
mostats per hundred suitable heating 
plants, but there are only 44 thermostats 
per hundred in smaller towns and _ vil- 
lages. A thermostat that can be moved 
readily by a renter is desirable, for there 
are three thermostats in owned homes 
to one in rented homes, probably because 


of the obstacles to removal from lease 
to lease. In small homes costing less 
than 3,000 there are two thermostats 


per 100 houses, in medium homes cost- 








Sales of Mechanical Stokers 
Dip Below Year Ago 


Sales of mechanical stokers in 
the United States during March 
last totaled 3,829, according to sta- 
tistics furnished the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census by 101 manufactur- 
ers (Class 1, 54; Class 2, 32; Class 
3, 28; Class 4, 25; Class 5, 11). 
This compares with sales of 2,561 
units in the preceding month and 
3,882 in March, 1938. Sales by 
classes in March last were: resi- 
dential (under 61 Ib. of coal per 
hour), 3.136 (bituminous, 2,823; 
anthracite, 313); small apartment- 
house and small commercial heat- 
ing jobs (61 to 100 lb. per hour), 
293; apartment-house and general 
small commercial heating jobs (101 
to 300 lb. per hour), 240; large 
commercial and small high-pressure 
steam plants (301 to 1,200 lb. per 
hour), 122; high-pressure indus- 
trial steam plants (more than 1,200 
lb. per hour), 48. 





ing $3,000 to $7,500, four thermostats, 
and in larger homes costing over $7,500, 
thirteen thermostats. More regulation 
by thermostats would make the publie 
less likely to go over to oil or gas, 
Rarely used fireplaces—and there are 
over a million of them—offer an oppor- 
tunity for anthracite sales. Half are jn 


the cities where wood is expensive. Two 
hundred thousand are never used and 
80,000 use the more expensive fuels. An- 


thracite basket fires should be started 
on a glowing bed of charcoal covering the 
entire grate area. 

Between 500,000 and 1,000,000 homes 
in the anthracite-consuming area have 
no means of heating service water ex- 
cept in pans on the top of the cook stove. 
Of homes of the $3,000 to $7,500 class, 
100,000 are without water provisions for 
year-around service. 

Merchandizing of anthracite was dis- 
cussed by R. W. Disque, general advertis- 
ing counsellor, Syracuse Coal Exchange, 
and K. C. Richmond, editor, Coal Heat. 
Of eight States in the center of the coun- 
try, Wisconsin used 0.98 per cent of 
the U. S. anthracite production; Illinois, 
0.916 per cent; Michigan, 0.61; Ohio, 
0.31; Minnesota, 0.29; Indiana 0.19; Iowa 
and Missouri, little or none, a total of 
3.3. per cent. 

Bituminous commercial underfeed stok- 
ers do not use a worm for the delivery of 
the coal, because the fuel tends to burn 
down into the retort during banking 
periods and warp or otherwise injure the 
exposed worm. The danger is less with 
anthracite, declared Ralph A. Krauss, 
combustion engineer, Anthracite Indus- 
tries Laboratory, because the fuel is so 
compact that combustion rarely extends 
below the retort tuyeres. With anthra- 
cite the fuel bed is thinner than with 
bituminous coal and moves continuously 
toward the sides where only the ash re- 
mains which falls into the pit. An im- 
portant objective is to distribute the coal 
evenly over the length of the grate. 


Principles of Underfeed Stoker 


With pusher blocks, no side of the grate 
is favored, but with a worm the side 
toward which the worm turns is favored, 
so a baffle must be placed on the side of 
the retort. Just enough air is admitted 
at the top of the retort to provide such 
an incipient clinker that the coal will be 
cemented without fusing the ash. The 
coal will then leave the hopper in a 
more or less solid mass and will not ad- 
here te the grates. The retort should be 
regarded as an ignition zone and as a 
box for distributing the coal, not as a 
point for intense combustion. 

No manual attention is needed 
the underfeed stoker except to fill the 
.hoppers twice daily and to remove tlie 
ashes twice a day, which is unskilled 
labor. Firedoors are closed for days or 
weeks at a time. Chain-grate stokers 
usually have been considered impracti- 
“able for capacities less than 1,000 Ib. 
per hour, because of cost and because 
headroom for refractory arches is rarely 
available. However, a commercial chain- 
grate stoker marketed several years ago 


with 


has been redesigned and may prove to 
have advantages over the commercial 


underfeed stoker. 

Its cleanliness, labor-saving 
and flexibility of temperature control en- 
abled gas to drive out anthracite for hotel 


facilities 
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HAZACORD CABLES 


FOR MINING 


Hazacord tough mold-cured 60% rubber jackets stand abuse that would 












quickly destroy a less well-made cable. They will take bruising blows, pull- 
ing around sharp rock or coal edges, over switch-latches or other obstruc- 
tions, through mud and water, and other rough usages. » » » Their toughness 


means very few repairs and therefore economy on tape expense. 
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and restaurant kitchens, but the Blectric 
Furnaceman stoker introduced into an 
effectively insulated New York French 
range, declared C. A. Connell, assistant 
to the president, Greenwood Corporation. 
has overcome these difficulties. Provi- 
sions are made for service water, steam 
tables and deep-fat frying. Margins are 
so large that if the price of rice coal 
were raised $2 per ton, the savings still 
would be attractive. which is not true 
with regard to stoker operation for house 
heating, according to Mr. Connell. 

Anthracite is bound to come back into 
favor, for no natural monopoly has ever 
been superseded, declared Dr. Neil Caro- 
thers, dean of College of Business Admin- 
istration, Lehigh University. The indus- 
try must realize that all governmentally 
controlled industries are politically man- 
aged and always will be operated for 
their vote-getting possibilities. 


Room mining with duckbills under a 
good roof, using undercutters, uphill 
shaker conveyors and duckbills and in 


60 to 66 in. of coal, asserted Edgar C. 
Weichel, assistant general manager, Hud- 
son Coal Co., produced with two working 
places 112 tons per day, which per man 
is 16 tons. Room mining under bad roof, 
with belt-elevating conveyors, shakers 
conveyors and duckbills, working in 85-in. 
coal in a seam 100 in. thick, produced per 
day from two places 86.4 tons with an 
output per man of 14.6 tons. 

With room-and-pillar mining in 27-in. 
coal using multiple belt and chain con- 
veyors, the output per two-shift day from 
sixteen rooms was 1,400 tons, output per 
day per producer 10 tons, and per man 
day for all employees in group from face 
to ears, 7.45 tons. With pillar mining in 
two beds separated by a ‘thin rock inter- 
val using shaking conveyors, output per 
man day was 5.05 tons; the top bed was 


30 in. thick and the bottom bed 48 in. 
Pillar mining in crushed and caved 


ground through rock holes using shaker 
conveyors, seam originally 100 in. thick. 
now about 78 in., and filled with 
gob and fallen rock, the output was 6.3 
tons per man-day. With longwall mining. 
using steel props and shaker conveyors 
in a seam 72 to 84 in. thick with 18 in. 
of bone on the top, output per 24-hour 
day (three shifts) 470 tons; per 
man-shift, 13 tons. 

With the opening of the Packer mines, 
operation of the heavy-gravity washer at 
West Shenandoah will be resumed. 
announced W. B. Foulke, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Ine., deseribing the 
process of that company as already re- 
ported in Coal Age, May, 1938, p. 74. 
No coal below }-in. diameter ean be 
cleaned by the du Pont process. 


rooms 


was 


—Jo— 


Yurkovsky Acquires Acreage 


The Great Anthracite Coal Co. property 
in Schuylkill and Northumberland coun- 
lies, Pennsylvania, totaling nearly 56,000 
acres, has heen purchased by M. E. Yur- 
kovsky. Within about a month the new 
purchaser says he expects to open four 
or five mines and sell or lease some of 
land. He is operating the Bear Val- 
ley colliery, trading as the Bear Valley 
Coal Co. The latter property, near Sha- 
mokin, formerly operated by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron Co.., 
from whom it last fall. 


1 
His 


Was 


Was leased 
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Minimum Prices Under Coal Act Imminent 
As Commission Nears Its End 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 22— 
Though President Roosevelt’s sec- 


ond Reorganization Plan foreshadowed 
the early demise of the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission, that body has 
stuck industriously to its duties prepara- 
tory to setting minimum prices. The Com- 
mission has announced determination of 
the weighted average cost of production 
for four Western minimum price areas, 
as follows: Area 6 (Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and California), $2.73 per 
ton (tentative, $2.7579); Area 7 (Wy- 
oming, Idaho and Utah), $2.16 (tentative, 
$2.2347); Area 9 (Montana), $1.48 (ten- 
tative, $1.5899); Area 10 (Washington, 
Oregon and Alaska), $3.22 (tentative, 
$3.2656 ) . 

Minimum prices for coal produced in 
those areas have been proposed by the 
Commission. The prices will not become 
effective, however, until the completion 
of final hearings, scheduled to begin May 
19 at Denver, Colo. If evidence adduced 
at the hearings shows the necessity for 
adjustments, the prices will be subject 
to revision. In conformance with the Coal 
Act, the prices must be set at levels that 
will yield for each district a realization 
per ton which approximates, as nearly as 
possible, the weighted average cost of 
production for the price area in which 
the district is located. 

The Commission announced today: “In 
order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry and consumers of bituminous coal, 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission 
states that it intends to make its findings 
and determinations relating to the 
weighted average of the total costs of 
tonnage for Minimum Price Areas 1 to 5 
inclusive (comprising Eastern and Mid- 
western producing districts), to establish 
marketing rules and regulations for all 
districts, and to publish coordinated mini- 
mum prices for all districts, as proposals, 
to be considered at a hearing to be an- 
nounced at a later date, all in accordance 
with the functions conferred upon the 
Commission by the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937.” 

Secretary Ickes also released a statement 
that when the functions of the Commission 
are transferred in accordance with the 
President’s Executive Order and Reorgan- 
ization Plan IT, he will proceed expedi- 








Permissible Plates Issued 


Three approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in April, as fol- 
lows: 

American Mine Door Co.: Type 
“MM Dustributor”  (rock-dusting 
machine); 2-hp. motor, 230 volts, 
d.c.; Approval 369; April 15. 

Joy Mfg. Co.: Type 42D2 “Shuttle 
Car” (storage-battery operated) ; 
three 2-hp. motors, 90 volts, d.c.; 
Approval 370; April 21. 

Portable Lamp & Equipment Co.: 
“Portable electric cap lamp: Ap- 
proval 27; April 21. 





tiously to the establishment of coordinated 
minimum prices in compliance with con- 
stitutional requirements and the coal act. 

Consuming market areas for the entire 
country have been proposed by the Com 
mission reaching a total of 180. In the 
list established prior to the revocation of 
prices in 1938 there were only 157 areas. 
The Commission explains the increase as 
being brought about to fit the new prices. 

A brief was filed with the Commission 
on May 3 by John Carson, Consumers’ 
Counsel, setting forth objections to tenta- 
tive findings as to the reasonable cost of 
selling coal in Minimum Price Areas 1, 
2 and 3. The objections are based on the 
opinion of Consumers’ Counsel that the 
evidence on selling cost submitted does 
not substantiate the tentative findings and 
that these findings are contrary to the 
express terms of the act. 

In an order dated May 1 the Commis 
sion granted provisional approval to 
Arkansas-Oklahoma Smokeless Coals, Inc., 
as a marketing agency. Applications for 
approval as agencies have been filed also 
by producers of coals from the Cary and 
Kennedy seams in the Upper Buchanan 
district of Virginia and by the Southwest 
Coal Corporation, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Officers of the Upper Buchanan group are: 
president, R. D. Stockdale, president, Red 
Jacket Coal Sales Co.; vice-president and 
treasurer, C. A. Hamill, president, Syca 
more Coal Co.; secretary, J. J. Ardigo, 
secretary, Coal Operators’ Association of 
the Williamson Field. Southwest Coa! 
Corporation officials are: president, I. M. 
Douthat, president, Tebo Coal Co.; vice 
presidents, K. A. Spencer, vice-president, 
Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co., and 
W. C. Shank, president, Crowe Coal Co. 


Funds Restored for Coal Control 


The Senate has amended the Second 
Deficiency Bill to delete from the Commis 
sion’s current appropriation act language 
which restricts the available funds to the 
amount collected under the le. excise tax 
in the Coal Act. The amendment, spon 
sored by Senator Neely (D., W. Va.). was 
passed without a dissenting vote under a 
suspension of the Senate rules. The meas 
ure was sent to the conference commit 
tee, reported back, and the report, plus 
Senator Neely’s amendment, passed tlie 
House. The Senate also restored $600,000 
which had been cut from the Commission's 
appropriation by the House, and removed 
restrictive language similar to that 
leted from the current appropriation 
The 1940 budget has been reported out 0! 
joint committee with tliese 
changes and is now pending on the cal! 
endar. The 1940 appropriation, subject 
to acceptance of conference report by the 
Senate and House, is $3,500,000. 

“The Committee for Amendment of | 
Coal Act is in sympathy with the Pre- 
dent in his second reorganization ord: 
which abolishes the National Bitumine- 
Coal Commission,” declared John A. H: 
chairman of the committee, in a sta! 
ment issued May 11. “By this action t!« 
President indicates that he, like a gr 


conference 


portion of the bituminous-coal indust 
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NO SIR! YOU WONT SEE 


ANY BUG DUST HERE! 


RY taking mine photographs if you want 

to see how thick the dust really is. Here’s 

one where the photographer went in while the 

men were working . . . set up his equipment 

. . shot the pictures without any difficulty. 
The air was clean as a whistle! 

With “Ventube’’* ventilating duct, attached 
to a blower of required capacity, you can keep 
the air in your mines free from coal dust. Even 
in low coal “Ventube” keeps clean, fresh air 
circulating throughout the rooms. Work speeds 
up! Production increases! And you save money! 

In fact, with “Ventube” you can drive 300 
feet without a cross-cut —and the money you save 
by eliminating expensive break-throughs will 


more than pay for the entire ventilating system. 

Install a few sections of “Ventube” where 
you’re having the most trouble with dust. See 
‘“Ventube” in action. We’ll wager the results 
will be so satisfactory that you'll never be satis- 
hed with any other ventilating systems. 


*VENTUBE is du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its flexible rubberized mine ventilating duct. 


DU PONT also makes a heavy- 
duty powder bag of extra-heavy, 
long-fibered Hessian cloth— 
coated and impregnated with 
rubber that won’t peel off. Avail- 
able in several roomy sizes. Glad 
to send prices and complete in- 
formation on request. 





E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


“Fabrikoid”’ Division 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


THE FLEXIBLE VENTILATING DUCT 
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is dissatisfied with the Guffey coal act and 
the manner in which it has worked out. 
By transferring the functions of the Coal 
Commission to the Secretary of the In- 
terior he is doing everything he can 
under the authority given him by Con- 
gress to correct conditions that have 
brought near ruin to the soft-coal indus- 
try, resulting in unemployment, chaos 
and losses of nearly $100,000,000 to the 
industry in the two years the act has 
been in effect. Congress should now take 
up where the President was forced to 
leave off and amend the Coal Act itself 
by striking from it the costly unwork- 
able price-fixing provisions, as well as the 
tax, as provided in the Allen bill (H. R. 
5119) now pending before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. This should be done 
now in order that stabilization of this 
important basic industry can be accom- 
plished without further delay.” 

A revised version of the Allen bill (H. 
R. 6325), amended to conform to changed 
conditions brought about by passage of the 
Reorganization Act, was introduced in the 
House on May 15. 

Representative Allen introduced in the 
House on May 16 a joint resolution pro- 
posing that the lc. per ton tax imposed 
on bituminous coal under the Coal Act be 
canceled. The measure was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The U. S. Supreme Court agreed on 
May 2 to hear argument in the appeal 
of the city of Atlanta, Ga., from a deci- 
sion on Feb. 16 by three judges in the 
District of Columbia Federal District 
Court upholding the constitutionality of 
the Coal Act (Coal Age, March, p. 64). 
The city sought an injunction to restrain 
the Commission from promulgating or 
seeking to enforce minimum price orders, 
or from taking any steps whatsoever 
which might affect the city, on the ground 
that the act was clearly in violation of 
the Federal Constitution. The court found, 
however, that since all coal purchased 
by Atlanta is mined in other States, the 
coal clearly came under commerce clause 
jurisdiction. It also found that the reg- 
ulations prescribed by Congress in the 
challenged act were valid uses of the 
commerce regulatory power, and dismissed 
the city’s suit. 


Personal Notes 


C. W. ARNOLD has been appointed super- 
intendent by the Raymond City Coal & 
Transportation Co., Raymond City, W. Va. 


C. L. BAILEy has been made mine fore- 
man at the Wacomah mine of the Waco- 
mah Coal Co., Amigo, W. Va. 


Ancus R. Brown, superintendent of 
ventilation, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., has been appointed chief coal- 
mine inspector by the company, vice Ed. 
Flynn, retired. During Mr. Brown’s long 
association with the company he _ has 
worked as miner, mine foreman, assistant 
superintendent of the Pratt division, and 
superintendent of the Bayview division. 
He also was connected for a time with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Roy Canic has been named foreman at 
Affinity mine of the Pemberton Coal & 
Coke Co., Affinity, W. Va. 


P. CARROLL has been appointed superin- 
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George R. Kinzie 


tendent at the Hitehman mine of the 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., Benwood, W. 
Va. 


O. B. CLarK has been named superin- 
tendent at Stanaford Nos. 1 and 6 mines 
of the Koppers Coal Co., Stanaford, W. 
Va. 


G. 8. Dootrty has been made superin- 
tendent at Loup Creek Nos. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Loup Creek Colliery Co., Page, 
we Va, 


WittiaM = L. DOOLITTLE, mechanical 
superintendent in charge of construction, 
mechanical and electrical engineering de- 
partments, Consolidation Coal Co., has 
been named chief engineer with head- 
quarters at Fairmont, W. Va. 


R. R. Estity has been appointed super- 
intendent at Nos. 4 and 5 mines of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., Thorpe, 
W. Va. 


J. S. FARINASH, personnel manager, 
West Virginia division, Consolidation 
Coal Co., has been made compensation 
administrator, Kentucky division, with 
headquarters at Jenkins. 

Brooks FLEMING, JR., director of em- 


ployee service department, Consolidation 
Coal Co., has been also placed in charge 
of workmen’s compensation in the com- 
pany’s four divisions. 


Ep FLynwn, chief coal-mine inspector of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
for the last 29 years, retired on May 1. 
Early in his career he worked in mines 
in Texas and Indian Territory, became 
president of District 20, U.M.W., then 
State mine inspector and, 
finally, chief State mine inspector. He re- 
signed the last named post to begin his 
long association with T.C.I. & R.R. 


associate 


WittrAM Forp has been named _ fore- 
man at the Carswell mine of the Kop- 


pers Coal Co., Kimball, W. Va. 


H. J. GENTRY, former mine inspector, 
las been appointed supervisor of mine in- 
spectors in the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of Alabama, a newly 
created position. OTIs H. YoOuNGBLOOD 





and Monroe S. BarLey have been named 
as mine inspectors. 


F. K. Gipson has been made foreman 
at the Emily mine of the Monongahela 
Rail & River Coal Corporation, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Epear H. GRaFF, safety director for the 
last several years for the New River Co., 
Mount Hope, W. Va., has been promoted 
to assistant manager of mines. He will 
continue to direct the safety department 
in addition to his new duties. 


R. S. GRAHAM, president, Kemmerer 
Gem Coal Co., and vice-president, Wise 
Coal & Coke Co., was elected president of 
the Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
at its annual meeting on May 17. Other 
officers named are: vice-president, J. D. 
ROGERS, vice-president, Stonega Coke & 
Coal Co.; secretary-treasurer, GEORGE H. 
Esser (reelected); assistant secretary- 
treasurer, E. H. RoBINSON (reelected). 


J. H. HANson, acting personnel man- 
ager, Maryland and Pennsylvania divi- 
sions, Consolidation Coal Co., has been 
named to the position of compensation 
administrator in those divisions. 


W. J. HEATHERMAN has been appointed 
superintendent at Cedar Grove No. 1 mine 
of the Kelleys Creek Colliery Co., Ward, 
W. Va. 


OKEY JOHNSON has been named fore- 
man at the Cedar Grove mine of the 
Cedar Grove Collieries, Inc., Cedar Grove, 
W. Va. 


FRANK JXEESEE has been made foreman 
at the Vera Poca No. 3 mine of the Vera 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Landgraff, W. Va. 


GEORGE R. KINZIE, economist and busi- 
ness analyst, has been added to the staff 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, to aid in the consideration of eco- 
nomic factors related to industrial re- 
search. Problems in industrial economics 
as related to technical research and de- 
velopment will be referred to him for 
analysis. Formerly associated with 
Standish, Racey & McKay, investment 
counsel, of Boston, Mass., he is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Florida and 
received a master’s degree from Harvard 
Business School in 1935. 


G. FE. LAWLESs has been appointed fore 
man at Peerless Nos. 1 and 2 mines of 
the Peerless Coal & Coke Co., Vivian, 
W. Va. 


Joun LAWTON has been named foreman 
at Vera Nos. 1, 2 and 3 mines of the 
Vera Pocahontas Coal Co., Iaeger, W. Va. 


FE. F. Limerick, chief clerk, operating 
department, Consolidation Coal Co., has 
been made compensation administrator, 
West Virginia division. 


GEORGE McARDLE has been made fore- 
man at the Red Ash mine of the Red 
Ash Smokeless Coal Co., Iaeger, W. Va. 


GEORGE MCKINNEY has been appointed 


foreman at Stotesbury No. 8 mine of th 
Koppers Coal Co., Stotesbury, W. Va. 


W. J. OPENSHAW has been named super 
intendent at Peerless Nos. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Peerless Coal & Coke Co., Vivian, 
W. Va. 
been made 


WILLIAM FE, PARSONS has 
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Van B. Stith 


superintendent at Blackberry and B mines 
of the Riverview Coal Mining Co., Coal- 
burg, W. Va. 


C. E. PauLey has been named superin- 
tendent at the Cinderella mine of the 
Sycamore Coal Co., Cinderella, W. Va. 


Ropert PuHiLies has been made fore- 
man at Leckie Nos. 1 and 2 mines of the 
Leckie Smokeless Coal Co., Anjean, W. 
Va. 


FRED P. REINHARD has been appointed 
superintendent at the Red Ash mine of 
the Red Ash Smokeless Coal Co., Iaeger, 
W. Va. 


E. E.° Ritter has been named general 
manager by the Red Jacket Coal Corpora- 
tion, Red Jacket, W. Va. 


GILBERT SMITH, general manager, Fire 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., Fayetteville, W. 
Va., has resigned as president of the New 
River Coal Operators’ Association. His 
withdrawal followed his refusal to sign 
the association contract with the United 
Mine Workers. 


VAN B. STITH, superintendent of mines, 
Anchor Coal Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Coal River Mining Institute. 
Other officers named are: first vice-presi- 
dent, W. M. Davis, superintendent, Nel- 
lis mine, American Rolling Mill Co.; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. B. MorGan, general 
superintendent, Red Parrot Coal Co.; 
third vice-president, E. C. BERKELEY, su- 
perintendent, Van mine, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co.; secretary, T. B. FEAGANS, 
Anchor Coal Co.; treasurer, E. E. WHITE. 


FREDERICK THOMPSON has been made 
maintenance foreman by the New River 
Co., Mount Hope, W. Va., vice T. B. 
Mills, deceased. Mr. Thompson had been 
lirst assistant to Mr. Mills for the last 
seven years. 


CHESTER TUGGLE has been made fore- 
inan at Leckie No. 4 mine of the Leckie 
Smokeless Coal Co., Anjean, W. Va. 

C. C. Virgin has been appointed super- 
intendent at the Golden Ridge No. 6 mine 


of the Minds Coal Mining Corporation, 
Monterville, W. Va. 


C, E. WALKER has been named superin- 
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20 TONS 


of Pulling Power for 
the World's Fair 










































































The locomotive assembled, at our Erie, Pa. Works. At right is a 4-ton battery 
locomotive for mining duty 


It's the Big Brother of Your G-E 
Storage-battery Locomotives 


r FXHIS 20-ton battery locomotive helps the railroads present 
their great pageant, ‘‘Railroads on Parade,”’ by doing 
the necessary switching of cars. 


The only difference between it and the thousands of G-E 
battery locomotives working underground is in. size. It is 
built to standard track gage, and its 96-cell battery provides 
plenty of power for the complex switching operations. Its 
storage-battery power, available at all times, eliminates 
standby losses and delays resulting from power failures. 


For mines we build, in addition to battery locomotives, 
battery-trolley locomotives, types carrying the battery on a 
: trailer, and even two bat- 
tery locomotives coupled in 


DATA tandem. Would you like to 
Weight— 20 tons know more about our stor- 
Drawbar pull— 5600 pounds age-battery locomotives? 
Voltage — 190 volts These leaflets are available 
Track gege — 56% inches at the nearest G-E office: 
Wheelbase —96 inches. GEA-2352, GEA-2354 (t ram- 
Length — 240 inches inside knuckles mers), and GEA-2353 (per- 
Height — 63 inches missible type). General 
Width—92 inches Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Control — drum-type with line breaker 


Ajit brakes — straight and automatic 5S ee OS Seen OF Canes 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


BUILDER OF MINE LOCOMOTIVES SINCE 1887 


GENERAL % ELECTRIC 








MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 





—when space is limited . . 


Use this self-contained conveying and 
weighing space saving unit. The forward 
(or head end) is suspended from a scale 
lever system, connected to the WEIGH- 
TOMETER. The loading end of the con- 
veyor rests on a fixed pivot. Conveyor 
can be kept within a few feet in length. 
Supplied for large or small tonnages. Let 
us show you how to check your tonnage 
accurately, at low cost, with a Merrick 
WEIGHTOMETER. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Consulting Specialists Plant Design 
Engineering Geologists Operation 
Examinations Reports Construction 














ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 


Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Oper- 
ation. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineer 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS ANALYSIS AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL 
MINING INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 











EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGISTS AND MINING’ ENGINEERS 
Specialists in examination and valuation of bitu- 
minous coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of 
mineral resources. 

Private records covering 40 years of professional 
activity in coal] flelds of United States and Canada. 

121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





B. L. LUBELSKY 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations, Reports 
Management and Production 
Specializing 
Blasting Practices and Tunneling 
815 Fifteenth St. Washington, D. C. 














EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 


MINING ENGINEERS 
Coal Operation Consultants 
Valuations 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. C. MORFIT 


Mining Engineer 
Construction, Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 














J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 
Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 
Engineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 
McCormick Building CHICAGO, TLL 





PIERCE MANAGEMENT 


Engineering Consultants and Mine Managers 
Anthracite—COAL—Bituminius 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and management problems. 


Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa, 














T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engineer 
COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 
Kanawha V. Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 


Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 
operation. Operating cost surveys and analyses. 
Power surveys and electrification. Examinations 
and valuation of coal properties. 


17 Battery Place, New York 








O. E. KENWORTHY 


Electrical Engineer 
Registered Professional Engineer Pa. 
103 Poplar Street Kingston, Pa. 


Telephone Kingston 7-8456 











PAUL WEIR 
CLAYTON G. BALL 


Mining Engineers and Geologists 


Examinations and Reports 
Production, Preparation and Utilization 


307 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Kay-Hart 


William J. Wolf 


tendent at the Brooklyn mine of the Sco- 
tia Coal & Coke Co., Brooklyn, W. Va. 


WILLIAM J. WOLF, division manager, 
West Virginia division, Consolidation 
Coal Co., has been appointed general man- 
ager of operations of the company, vice 
Charles Dorrance, resigned. Mr. Wolf 
has been associated with the company for 
nearly 25 years, beginning as superintend- 
ent of two of the company’s mines and 
later being made manager of the Mary- 
land division. 


Set for Illinois Boat Meeting 


Safety, hoisting, employee relations and 
preparation will receive consideration at 
the summer meeting of the Illinois Min- 
ing Institute. Sessions will be held 
aboard the Steamer “Golden Eagle,” 
which will leave St. Louis, Mo., at 10:30 
p-m., June 9, and return at 7 a.m., June 
11. Following an address of welcome by 
Paul Weir, president of the institute, the 
following papers will be presented: “Ac- 
cidents From Roof and Face Falls, and 
Methods for Their Prevention,” Benn 
Pitts, Illinois State mine _ inspector; 
“Caging and Hoisting, and _ Increased 
Maintenance Due to Speed,” Dale Carter, 
superintendent, No. 2 mine, Bell & Zoller 
Coal & Mining Co.; “What Qualities the 
Mine Employee Would Like in a Mine 
Foreman,” Dr. J. J. Rutledge, chief mine 
engineer, Maryland Bureau of Mines; 
“Coal Preparation Plant, Peabody Coal 
Co. Mine No. 24,” Jack R. Verhoeff, con- 
struction engineer, Peabody Coal Ov. 


To Name Research Associates 


Four research associates are to be 
appointed at Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio. University and college 
graduates who have shown an aptitude 
for research, either in graduate or indus- 
trial work, are eligible. Preference will 
be given to those who have specialized in 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, fuels or 
ceramics. Each appointment is for one 
year, including vacation, and may be ex- 
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tended for a second year; the salary is 
$1,800. Appointees work full time on 
approved research projects under super- 
yision of the Battelle technical staff. 

The projects assigned are fundamental 
or general, leading to the publication of 
information that will be useful to science 
and industry. The institute conducts re- 
search in both fundamental and applied 
science, developing trained research men 
for industry. Application forms and fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Clyde E. Williams, director. 


° . 


WPA Air-Pollution Survey 
Launched in Chicago 


A comprehensive air-pollution survey of 
Chicago and vicinity has been launched 
by the Works Progress Administration. 
Under the sponsorship of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Lewis Institute, 
and the city government, $392,000 has 
been appropriated for the study, which 
will operate until next December. A num- 
ber of the city’s leading civic organiza- 
tions have indorsed the project, among 
them the Western Society of Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Woman’s City Club, General Managers’ 
Association, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and the Hays Institute of Combus- 
tion Engineering. 

Essentially a fact-finding investigation, 
the study aims to obtain definite estab- 
lished data on the nature, composition 
and effects of contaminants in the air. 
The phases to be studied are: (1) vis- 
ible smoke, (2) dust and noxious gases 
in the air, (3) origin of dust and noxi- 
ous gases, (4) ultra-violet and visible 
light penetration through the atmosphere, 
(5) abstracting scientific literature deal- 
ing with air pollution, (6) collection and 
codification of legal opinions and deci- 
sions affecting air pollution. 

o, 
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Obituary 


Davip THOMAS PRITCHARD, 45, general 
superintendent and purchasing agent for 
the Algoma Block Coal Co., Lothair, Ky., 
died May 21 of complications following an 
operation for a ruptured appendix. He 
had been ill for four weeks. His father, 
the late W. J. Pritchard, had been gen- 
eral manager of the Thomas Coal Co. 
and Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co., of 
West Virginia. 

WALTER Baum, 49, master mechanic, 
Perry Coal Co., O’Fallon, Ill., died April 
29 apparently of a heart attack while 
driving his automobile on his way home 
Irom work, He had been chief mechanic 
for the company for twenty years and 
was a frequent contributor to the Operat- 
ing Ideas section of Coal Age. 


_ HERMAN M. GricGs, 78, well known in 
the coal industry as head of the Ore & 
Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio, for nine- 
teen years, died April 8 in Oakland, Calif. 
He retired about two years ago because of 
ill health. 


(iiomAs S. Lewis, 73, former president 
of the United Mine Workers, which he 
helped found, died May 1 at Charleston, 
He started as an anthracite 
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1933 E. WAYNE STREET 





REPEAT ORDERS 
tell the whole story 


Operators know that 


THE DEISTER PLAT-O 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


can be depended upon for 
day-in, day-out, trouble-free 
screening performance. 





Simple, Powerful Vibrating Mechanism 


Only two heavy duty S.K.F. spherical roller self-aligning bearings—running in 
oil—ingenious internal flingers completely exclude dirt and moisture and posi- 
tively prevent any loss of lubricant. 


Screen Cloth Automatically Held 
Under Uniform Tension 


Compression springs mounted on the clamping plate bolis maintain the proper 
tension on the screen cloth wires. No whipping with resultant breakage. No 
baggy screen panels. 


Any One Screening Surface Changed 
Without Disturbing Remaining Decks 


Hand-hole plates in the side of screen frame permit operator to remove any one 
screening surface and replace the screen section independently of other surfaces. 


Cushioned Vibration 


Vibrating frame floats on resilient mountings which absorb all vibrations. No 
special reinforced substructure required. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1912) j 
Cable Address ‘'Deister"’ FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


EMIL DEISTER, SR., Pres. * 1. F. DEISTER, V.Pres. * EMIL DEISTER, JR., Secy.Treas. 


Manufacturers of PLAT-O Coal Washing Tables, PLAT-O Ore Concentrating Tables, Heavy Duty 


PLAT-O Vibrating Screens, Deister Compound Funnel Classifiers. 





Canadian Licensee and Manufacturer: 
Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg 






















Promote 
Safety! 
Use this 
ENTIRELY 


Automatic Transfer Switch 











At the same time speed up production by installing a P-G Transfer 


Switch on your locomotives. It changes the current from trolley to 


cable reel, or vice versa, automatically, eliminates shocks or burns 


to the operator and saves time and money. Requires very little space 


to mount and is easy to install. 


Built for 250 and 500 volt service 


for either single trolley and reel or two trolleys and one reel. 


It wins by comparison . . . and you can 
have a 30-day free trial to prove it 


eH 


THE POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC co. 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
REPAIR COMPANY 
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TRAMP IRON 
MAGNETS 


@ To be located in chutes, shaker 
screens, ends of loading booms or 
conveyors for the certain removal of 
tramp iron and steel during the proc- 
essing of coal. They safeguard your 
machinery from damage .. . and 
assure clean, metal-free fuel for your 
industrial or domestic customers. 


Three poles, energized by a thor- 
oughly insulated coil. Furnished with 
sufficient tapped holes for quick and 
easy installation . or made to 
order for unusual applications. For 
direct current only .. . 110 to 600 
volt. 


May we send descriptive bul- 
letin and prices? We will also 
furnish a list of users if desired. 


622 GASTON AVE., FAIRMONT, W. VA. 











Famous for 
PERFORMANCE 






VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


¢ The New Type C Leahy NO-Blind 
Vibrating Screen (shown above) is un- 
surpassed for fine screening. The 
Leahy vibration principle keeps the 
entire screen surface working at top 
efficiency, insuring increased capacity, 
with maintenance costs negligible. 
Heavy and rugged construction, doubly 
dustproof and waterproof. Only 12 
H.P. operates it under full capacity, 
on stoker coal, fine screening or de- 
watering. 
It pays large dividends on your in- 
vestment. Investigate its advantages 
and economy in the preparation of 
stoker coal—for dedusting—dewatering 
—desanding. 


THE ORIGINAL 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


Incorporated 1906 


909 Glasgow Ave. Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Export Sales: 104 Pearl Street, New York 























breaker boy, becoming secretary-treasurer 
of the Ohio U.M.W. in 1897, internationa] 
vice-president in 1900, and president in 
1908, serving three years. Later he pub- 
lished the Coal Mining Review and assist- 
ed in organizing the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, retiring from business in 1430 
because of failing health. He was jot 
related to the present head of the U.M.W. 


Cart C. Herzet, 67, president of the 
Georges Creek Coal Co., with operations 
in Lonaconing, Md., died April 10 at his 
home in Cumberland, Md. He had been 
in poor health for some time, the end 
being brought on by a complication of 
ailments. 


W. S. Ayers, 88, consulting mining en- 
gineer, of Hazleton, Pa., died May 5. He 
had given much attention to the removal 
of boiler ash from mine dumps, using its 
disposition to roll on an incline to sepa- 
rate it from coal and heavy impurities. 


tte 


Rayon Derived From Coal 
Granted Patents 


Four patents for hosiery and other 
knitted fabrics made of a new type rayon 
called Nylon, a synthetic yarn derived 
from coal, water and air, were granted on 
May 9 to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine., Wilmington, Del., according to an 
announcement by the company (see Coal 
Age, December, 1938, p. 140). The patents 
cover, the company asserted, the use of 
polyamide yarn for stockings, pre-board- 
ing of stockings, setting yarns and fab- 
rics, and the use of sodium sulphite for 
setting. 

The company hailed the patents as 
marking “a phenomenal advance in the 
textile arts, assuring a truly successful 
stocking from a synthetic yarn.” 


he 


‘Koppers College' Graduates 


More than 150 officials and employees 
of fuel dealers in Philadelphia, Pa., rep- 
resenting nearly 50 per cent of the trade 
in the city, attended a graduation ban- 
quet on April 26 marking the end of a 
sales training course given to Koppers 
Coke dealers. It was a “concentrated” 
course lasting ten weeks, in charge of 
the Philadelphia Coke Co. Five classes 
with an average attendance of 40 were 
held each week at the Central Y.M.C.A. 
Both written and oral lessons were pre- 
pared and instruction was given by lec- 
turers who used slide films as well as 
chalk and blackboard. A second course 
for those who could not be accommodated 
Will be held next autumn. 


he 


Trade Literature 


Ark RECEIVERS — Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. Folder Form 9202 
describes complete line of 23 units avail- 
able for maximum pressures of 125, 290, 
350 and 500 lb. Specification chart is in- 


cluded. 


AUTOMATIC MINE-CAR COUPLER—0)!!10 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Booklet No. 
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676AM, entitled “Now You Can Install 
0-B Automatic Couplers at a Price You 
Can Easily Afford,” contains descriptive 
matter, installation views and blueprint 
diagrams of the new coupler. 


CABLE INSULATION—Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. Bulletin OK-2007A gives data 
on the application and advantages of 
Okolite insulated cables for high-voltage 


circuits, comparative curves of operating | 





efficiency, load-carrying ability and mois- | 
ture resistance; also on installation meth- | 


ods, tests and available designs. 


Can Putter —Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus. Ohio. Folder 712 gives data, with 
specifications, on the Type 240-A all-pur- 
pose unit. 


CENTRIFUGAL DryERS—Koppers-Rheola- 
veur Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder describes 
the use of Carpenter units in industries 
where granular materials are to be dried. 
Individual features are emphasized. 


Coat CuTrers—Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Catalog 705 is devoted to the 
"29" series of track-type units, inelud- 
ing the 29-U, a universal type cutter 
with hydraulic control which cuts and 
shears any place in the seam; 29-LE, a 
machine with mechanically operated con- 
trols that bottom cuts, top cuts and 
shears; and 29-L, a machine with op- 
tional arrangement of cutter bar for 
either top, bottom or center cutting. Ca- 
talog 707 covers the “35” series of short- 
wall cutters available in six types. 


CoMPRESSORS—Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
sulletin 850-B52 is devoted to gasoline- 
engine-driven portable units. Bulletin H- 
850-B56 describes Aero two-stage full-die- 
sel-drive portable units. Bulletin L-611- 


B8 treats of Types HB and HS motor- | 


lriven and steam-driven single-cylinder 
single-stage feather-valve compressors. 
The three bulletins are illustrated and 
vive specifications, 


CouPLING—Falk Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Bulletin 4630 details the fune- 
tions, design and principles of operation 
of the Falk controlled-torque Steelflex 
coupling for protection of mechanical 
(lrive systems against damage by shock 
overloads. 


DrEEPWELL PumMPps—Worthington Pump 
« Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
Bulletin W-321-M38A cites advantages of 
Jetflo units, telling how they operate and 
fiving installation instructions. 


DIESEL-DRIVEN GENERATORS — 
lar Traetor Co., Peoria, Til. Bulletin 
Form 4658 shows the wide range of appli- 
cations of “packaged power,” either as 
standby or as the main power plant. 
Many actual installations are pictured. 








Caterpil- | 


DIESEL ENGtnes—Worthington Pump & | 


Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
Bulletin S-500-B5E details outstanding 
features of Type B > vertical four-cycle 
(irect-injection units, giving specifications. 
sulletin S-500-B63 tells of the outstand- 
features of Type CC vertical four- 
units, giving specifications and 
trations. 


ST CoNTROL—W. W. 
land. Qhio. 


Sly Mfg. Co., 


Treatise discusses the 
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MODEL HKL CAR SPOTTING HOIST 
Low seam type, 24” overall height, rated 6,000 Ibs. 
rope pull. Latest development in car’ spotting 
hoists. 








ee 4 
HGD CONVEYOR AUXILIARY HOIST 


Used for dragging conveyor sections and supplies 
up to the working point. Portable, easily handled. 





BC TUBING BLOWER 
A NEW unit having greatly increased capacity 
through longer lengths of tubing. Convenient port 
able electric blower for auxiliary ventilation. 


PROFIT GETTERS 


= IN PRODUCTION / 






~~ 
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@ If you attended the Con- 
vention, we hope you were 
among the hundreds of op- 
erating men who visited 
our booth. For the benefit 
of those who didn’t, we 
display here a few of the 
many Brown-Fayro “profit 
getters” that were exhib- 
ited at Cincinnati. 


As “first aids” to fully 
mechanized mining, these 
three BROWNIE machines 
are indispensable in truly 
modern underground serv- 
ice. Each unit requires a 
minimum of space and op- 
erating attention .. . yet 
assures a maximum of 
safety, ability and economy 
in spotting cars, moving 
equipment, or auxiliary 
ventilation. 


Write Today— 


—to get your free copies 
of the latest literature on 
the Brown-Fayro Line, de- 
signed and built especial- 
ly for the Coal Mining 
Industry ... 


MINE CARS and WHEELS 
HOISTS@®BLOWERS 
RETARDERS@ PUMPS 
OIL SPRAY SYSTEMS 
SHEAVES e@ RERAILERS 


IHE BRaeN-FAYRO 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNA 





















HERE'S S PEED AND 
ee) fe) hae)? am 0) |e 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 





“4' x 8 Single Deck Simplicity Gyrating Screen, shown 
scalping lump coal at the rate of 1800 to 2300 pounds in 
twenty seconds” 


HE Simplicity Gyrating Screens have been used in the 
ei branches of the coal mining industry for over 
twelve years. They have been tried in every type of opera- 
tion and have proven that they can handle large capacities 
with extremely low operating costs. As one example of their 
economy of operation, two 3’ x 6’ double deck screens have 
operated for over ten years in a large mining tipple in South- 
eastern Ohio with a total maintenance cost of less than fifty 
dollars. Many other similar records of low cost operation 
can be quoted if desired. 


In addition to tipple installation for screening various sizes 
of coal, Simplicity Screens are used in making stoker coal, 
and in washers for dewatering the washed coal. 3/8” by 1/16” 
coal is dewatered at one Michigan tipple with a fine degree 
of success. Other Simplicity Screens are used on coal bridges 
and at wholesale and retail coal yards for the final grading 
of the coal before it is delivered to the consumer. 


There is a proper size of Simplicity Gyrating Screen for your 
job, and a Simplicity Engineer will be glad to check your 
requirements and make his recommendations for a guaranteed 
installation. Write for our new bulletin, number C-100, now 
available for distribution. 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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hazards of dust and how to contro] it 
efficiently and economically. 


EartH Movinc—R. G. LeTourneau, Ine. 
Peoria, Ill. A new bi-monthly publica. 
tion, LeTourneau Methods, has been intro- 
duced to explain the most efficient and 
modern means of handling varied jobs in 
the fields of mining, construction and kin- 
dred industries. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROLS — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Descriptive Data 31-132 tells about the 
advantages of its small-capacity switch- 
board panels for the control of generators 
and feeder used for general power and 
lighting service in small direct-current 
plants. Descriptive Data 33-745 describes 
oil circuit breakers for framework or pole 
mounting, manually or electrically oper- 
ated. Descriptive Data 33-123 cites fea- 
tures of a solenoid operating mechanism 
for fast reclosing of high-voltage circuit 
breakers used in conjunction with carrier- 
current or high-speed relays. 


Eye Protection—Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Specification Bulletin 
No. 359 cites the dangers to the eye in- 
volved in many operations in this age of 
steel and stressing the advantages of Lin- 
coln lenses in guarding against them. 


Eye PRoTeEcTION—Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 
CE-8 features the qualities of the various 
types of M.S.A. protective lenses and de- 
scribes a complete line of goggles and 
spectacles, welding helmets and _ shields, 
combination protective hats with welding 
shields or goggles, and several additional 
new items. 


FEEDERS, CONVEYORS AND SCREENS—AI- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin No. 1833-A describes and _illus- 
trates the complete line of Utah electro- 
magnetic feeders and screens, which oper- 
ate without rotating or sliding parts. 
Units are shown having a wide variety of 
construction and application. 


FLEXIBLE Metat Tusing — American 
Brass Co. (American Metal Hose Branch), 
Waterbury, Conn. Catalog (24 pp.) con- 
tains discussion on the proper use of seam- 
less flexible metal tubing for conveying 
steam, liquids, gases; controlling vibra- 
tion; and connecting misaligned and mov- 
ing parts. There also are complete engi- 
neering data and specifications, with sim- 
ple installation rules. 


FricTIon PRopucts—Gatke Corporation, 
Chicago. Bulletin Form No. Ind. 4 fea- 
tures brake blocks, frictions, brake lin- 
ings, clutch disks and bearings for practi- 
cally every type of industrial service. 





HEAD AND EyYE ProtTection—Chicago 


“Eye Shield Co., Chicago. Catalog (24th 


ed.) lists a wide line of goggles, respira- 
tors, spectacles, masks, welding helmets 
and other safety devices; recommenda- 
tions are given on the type of respirator 
for use in more than 325 harmful gases, 
fumes, mists and dusts. 


Maenetic Contror—Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Folder treats 
of EC&M frequency-relay control unit for 
a.ec. wound-rotor motors said to be of 
importance to coal mines, railroads and 
many other industries. 


CoaTiInas—Amercoat Sales 
Be « iklet 


PLASTIC 
Agency, Huntington Park, Calif. 
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contains description, some ideas of the 
present uses, and application procedure 
for various and sundry types of Amer- 
coat cold-applied corrosive-resistant plas- 
tic coatings. 


PREPARATION EQUIPMENT—Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 701 cites 
features and advantages of the com- 
pany’s diaphragm jigs and unit washeries. 
Bulletin 706 has to do with slow-speed 
flextooth crushers for smaller sized do- 
mestic stoker coal. Bulletin 709 describes 
the principles of design of Jeffrey-Traylor 
all-electric vibrating units, with pictures 
of typical installations. 


PROTECTIVE CoATINGS—Continental As- 
bestos & Refining Corporation, New York 
City. Catalog describes a variety of coat- 
ings for floérs, walls and other surfaces 
of various types under conditions of all 
kinds. 


SHARPENER AND FuRNACE—Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. Bulletin 
Form 2176-A gives details of the com- 
pany’s line of air-operated rock-drill-steel 
sharpeners, the Jackrod threading device, 
and two sizes of oil furnaces. The equip- 
ment is designed for use in mines, quar- 
ries, heavy construction work, and other 
industries employing rock-drilling ma- 
chinery. 


SPECIFYING CoNVEYOR BeL_ts—Pioneer 
Rubber Mills, San Francisco, Calif. Fold- 
er treats of conveyor, elevator and trans- 
mission belting for any given operating 
condition. 


SPEED REDUCERS — Stephens - Adamson 
Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill. Catalog 
7838 gives complete engineering informa- 
tion on Saco units for use on conveying, 
elevating, screening and _ transmission 
equipment, 


SMALL A. C. WELDERS — Westinghouse 
Electrie & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Descriptive Data 26-320 describes the 
Midget Marvel Flexare unit, comprising 
a special transformer and control for a.c. 
are welding and meeting the need for an 
economical welder for all-round mainte- 
nance and shop work as well as light con- 
struction work, 


VARI-PITcH SHEAVES — Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
1261-B depicts in word and picture the 
stationary control type for occasional 
changes of speed and the motion control 
type for use where frequent speed changes 
are necessary. Dimension sheets and a 
variety of installation pictures are in- 
cluded. 


VaLvEs—Crane Co., Chicago. Folder en- 
titled “Service Characteristics of Globe 
Valves and Gate Valves—How to Pick the 
Right One Every Time” is designed to 
help the user select the proper valve for 
his particular service. Two charts are 
included to assist in this purpose. 





VIBRATING SCREEN—Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Leaflet 
2361, entitled “Profits From Slack,” illus- 
trates and describes the operation of the 
Sta-Kleen vibrating unit for screening wet 
coal and also applicable in other process 
industries. 


WEDGE-WIRE SCREENS — Koppers-Rheo- 
laveur Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet de- 
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Every Sterling 


is PRECISION BUILT 
—yet Costs No More! 


Spare us 3 minutes of your time and we can easily 
prove to your satisfaction that a Sterling Deep Well 
Turbine Pump will save you money! 
We can prove, also, that a Sterling is practically 
trouble-free. That’s because of the “free floating 
drive” shaft; the fact that both pipe and couplings 
are machine-cut threaded to insure a tight fit (no 
possible chance for water to contact threads); the 
precision assembly of the pump proper. 
But if you need service, Sterling gives it—from coast 
to coast! Write us about your pumping problems— 
today. 
c\S!ONn 8 STERLING PUMP CORPORATION 
MG >» “" Hamilton, O. Stockton, Cal. 
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STERLING 


DEEP WELL TURB/INE.PUMPS 





Representatives: 





Bushnell Mach. Co., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
C. Ney Smith, 

HUuNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Shouse Machinery Company, 
EvANSVILLE, IND. 
Scranton Electric Construction Co., 
SCRANTON, Pa. 














RESISTANCE 


_.. that stands the gaff! 





FOR MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


@ If you are interested in a high quality 
resistance for your equipment ask us for 
information and quotations. 


The above cut shows one unit of resistance 
for a Jeffrey MH-88 locomotive; three 
units are required for this locomotive. 


We can furnish resistance for any type of 
locomotive, mining machine or slip ring 
motor. Send us your specifications, 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 














PERFECTION 














CONE STOVE 
SAND DRIER 


e The construction and design of the ‘‘Per- 
fection’’ Cone Stove Sand Drier is in no 
way an experiment. We have worked for 
a number of years from a thorough under- | | 
standing of what a good, serviceable sand 

| 


drier should be until we found, by testin 
under practical conditions, that it woul 
not only dry more sand in less time but cut 
the labor and fuel cost approximately fifty 
per cent! | 


Today for Complete Specifications! 





Write 


‘PRINCETON | 


Foundry & Supply Co. 


Princeton, W. Va. 
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scribes units made of a variety of metals 
and in a number of surface patterns to 
meet specific requirements. 


WELDED DiprerRs — Pettibone Mulliken 
Corporation, Chicago. Folder stresses ad- 
vantages of the Pioneer welded dipper de- 
signed for hard digging. Pictures of the 
unit in use in stripping operations are 
shown. 


Woop PRESERVATION Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
1834 touches on the history of wood pres- 
ervation, kinds of preservatives used in 
modern treatment of woods, methods and 
processes used to preserve them, economies 
of the practice, types of machinery used, 
and gives numerous designs of complete 
plants. 


Fatality Rate From Accidents 
At Mines Again Wanes 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States caused the deaths of 67 bituminous 
and 12 anthracite miners in March last, 
according to reports furnished the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors. 
With a production of 35,290,000 tons, the 
death rate among bituminous miners was 
1.90 per million tons, compared with 2.39 
in the corresponding month of last year. 

The anthracite fatality rate in March 
last was 3.35, based on an output of 3,579,- 
000 tons, as against 4.48 in March, 1938. 

For the two industries combined, the 
death rate in March last was 2.03, com- 
pared with 2.67 in the third month a year 
ago. 

Fatalities during March last, by causes 
and States, as well as comparable rates 
for the first three months of 1938 and 
1939, are shown below: 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES 


IN MARCH, 1939, I 





Industrial Notes 


LinK-BELT Co. (shovel division) 
absorbed the Speeder Machinery Corpo. 
ration, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufactur- 
er of excavating and materials handling 
shovels-draglines-cranes. For the present 
each organization will continue to oper- 
ate independently. 


} 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELeEctrRic & MFé. Co. 
has elected Martin W. Smith, manager of 
engineering, as a vice-president; he will 
direct all the company’s engineering ac- 
tivities. R. B. Mildon, vice-president, 
formerly in charge of the East Pittsburgh 
division, has moved to the Pittsburgh 
headquarters to assume special sales as- 
signments. A. C. Streamer has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the East Pitts- 
burgh division. W. F. White has been 
made manager of the lighting division, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding F. R. 
Kohnstamm, who has been appointed 
sales manager of the merchandising divi- 
sion, Mansfield, Ohio. 


L. H. GrtMeErR Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has promoted Matthew R. Oberholzer 
to sales manager. He has been with the 
company for ten years, the last six as 
assistant sales manager. A. K. Schwinde- 
wolf has been transferred from the Phila- 
delphia sales staff to become district 
manager for Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, La. O. K. McCullough has _ been 
made district manager for Kansas and 
western Missouri, with Kansas City head- 
quarters. Cliff T. Pilkey has been named 
district manager for eastern Missouri, 
operating from St. Louis. 


QUAKER City RUBBER Co. has moved its 


Chicago office to 2035 South Michigan 
Ave., where it is carrying an enlarged 
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* All figures subject to revision 
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FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES* 

January—March, 1938 and 1939 
Bituminous— ————- Anthracite -Total— 
Number Killed per Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Mitlion Tons Killed Million Tons Killed Million 1 ms 
Cause 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Falls of roof and coal.... 125 117 1.468 1.117 45 34 3.638 2.689 170 151 1 743 l 286 
SSS 40 34 .470 .325 10 3 . 808 237 50 «37 513 slo 
Gas or dust explosions: x 
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Miscellaneous eee 4 2 047 019 3 4 243 «= .316 7 6 072 a1 
Stripping or open-cut.... 1 1 O12 .010 8 1 647 .079 ie) 2 .092 ‘ 
| Surface 10 7 117 067 1 4 081 316 ll 11 113 2 
ae 223 4186: 2:619 1.777 71 1? &.741 4.507 294 243 3.015 2.070 
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stock of mechanical rubber goods for the 
mining industry. George C. Johnson is 
pranch manager. 


Ropins CoNvEy1nG Bett Co. has trans- 
ferred R. W. Eichenberger, vice-president, 
formerly acting as manager of the Chi- 
cago office, to the New York office, where 
he will collaborate in general sales man- 
agenient with H. Von Thaden, vice-presi- 
dent. 


AvLis-CHALMERS Mr6. Co. has appointed 
Walter Geist vice-president. He entered 
the employ of the company in 1909 as an 
errand boy. Stanley Michaelson, engineer 
in the mining division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Salt Lake City (Utah) dis- 
trict office, where he will assume new 
duties as sales engineer specializing in 
mining and related machinery built by the 
company. 


UNITED STATES RuBBER Co. has appoint- 
ed Willard H. Cobb as general manager 
of its mechanical goods and general prod- 
ucts divisions. For several years he has 
been general factory manager, mechanical 
good plants. 


CHARLES M. KIRKLAND has been elect- 
ed secretary of the OKONITE Co., Passaic, 
N. J., and the OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE 
Co., Paterson, N. J. He has been with 
the Okonite organization since his gradu- 
ation from Harvard. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, Chicago, 
has advanced Fred R. Cross, director of 
advertising, to the position of sales man- 
ager of the Alemite retail sales division. 
He has been connected with the corpora- 
tion for the last fifteen years. 








f 
@ Have your 





done with our light gasoline 
drills. They save fuel and mov- 
ing costs. 


Standard 2%” Coal Cores. 
Holes to 1200’ Depth. We guar- 
antee satisfactory and proper 
coal cores. 


Cored Ventilating Shafts 
drilled. Pre-Pressure Grouting 
for proposed mine shafts. Solid- 
ification of Wet Main Entries, 
done by our Stop-Grout Method. 


Water Wells and Discharge 
Holes drilled and grouted. 


MOTT 


CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON W. VA. 





A (1) The Bowdil Cutter Bar is I'/2” thin- 
ner than the average fabricated bar. (2) 
It is solid steel, made of a specially de- 
veloped, heat-treated steel equal to auto 
spring stock. (3) It has no rivets . . 

head plate being held in place by five 
large, handy bolts. (4) At its best when 
fitted with Bowdil Chain and Bits. (5) 


Has a fine record for thrifty operation Ul? 
wherever installed. Y O . 


\W hat B (1) This thinner bar assures |” to |'/2” 


less cleft . . . 150 to 215 tons more lump 
coal per acre mined. (2) Can't cause 
time or money losses by kinking or snap- 
ping. (3) Simple construction prevents 
vibration wear, permits quick adjustments 
or replacements. (4) Bowdil Combination 
cuts 3 to 6 times more coal, requires 50% 
‘to 70% as much power. (5) These figures 
can be duplicated in your mine! 


Write today to... 





THE BOWDIL COMPANY ... CANTON, OHIO 
Makers of BOWDIL Coal Cutting Equipment 
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LAUGHLIN 
Safety Wire Rope Clip 


You wouldn’t bet on a dog with no upper teeth! 
The new LAUGHLIN Safety Clip, patented, 
first advance in clip design for 25 years, has 
two bearing saddles « holds loose part of rope 
as tightly as live part. We've been making 
U-bolt type clips for 40 years + and still make 


® 1. Gives 95.4% rope effic- them. But we recommend this drop forged, 
iency; not 54.4%. hot galvanized Safety Clip. 
(U.S. Govt. Tests) @ TEST IT YOURSELF. Write on business letterhead for 
es 2. Does not crush, distort FREE Sample of this Safer, more Efficient, more Econom- 
and weaken rope. ical Clip, endorsed by insurance companies, wire rope 


manufacturers and common sense. 
@ SEND for complete catalogue of LAUGHLIN Drop 


3. Cannot be applied incor- 


ig diiaadalaniatiaaian Forged Wire Rope and Chain Fittings, including Hooks, 
@ 4. Nuts on opposite sides Shackles, Swivels, Turnbuckles, Links, Sockets, Thimbles 

mean easier and faster and Eye Bolts. 

clipping. Order through your Industrial Distributor 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware 


PORTLAND - MAINE 
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Bethanized Wire Rope 
wherever corrosion is a factor 


ETHANIZED wire rope represents a 
distinct advance over all other types 
of zinc-coated rope. The exclusive elec- 
trolytic process builds up a perfectly 
uniform zinc coating on each individual 
wire. The zinc is 99.9+ per cent pure 
and extremely ductile. Because it is 
applied cold, physical properties of the 
steel are not adversely affected. 
Bethanized rope is superior to galva- 
nized rope in resistance to rust and in 
resistance to fatigue. It is equal to or 
better than bright-wire rope both in 
endurance and fatigue strength. 
Bethanized rope is available in all 
constructions and is priced the same as 
galvanized. It should be used wherever 
galvanized rope has previously been 
used, particularly as guys. In addition, 
with its bright-wire toughness, it is 
finding applications |where galvanized 
ropes would not serve but where resist- 
ance to corrosion is important. 


items that 


True hot-forged 
Track Spikes 


ECAUSE the hot-forging process is 
B standard practice in manufacturing 
railroad spikes, Bethlehem makes it 
standard practice with mine spikes as 
well. 

Hot-forging has three definite ad- 
vantages. It produces better flow lines 
with fibers virtually continuous from 
the point to the top of the head. It an- 
neals the spike; heads won’t fly off 
because there are no internal stresses 
which weaken the material. It gives 
the spike a coat of tightly adhering mill 
scale which protects it from rust and 
gives it greater gripping power in the tie. 

There is real engineering design be- 
hind Bethlehem Hot-Forged Mine 
Spikes. Lips are ample to give the spike 
a good hold on the rail. The point is 
sharp and narrow so that it does the 
least possible damage to the tie. And 
the head is broad. It stays on, even 
when spikes are re-used. 





Car Sides 
and repair material 


T’s A time-saving advantage to order 
] all car-repair material from one 
source. Bethlehem, as a steel producer 
and car builder, is equipped to act asa 
central source of supply for all materials. 

Bethlehem rolls any size of plate or 
sheet of plain, copper-bearing or Mayari 
R (high-strength corrosion-resisting) 
steel. All types of angles and structural 
members are also available in these 
steels. In addition, Bethlehem makes 
forged-steel mine-car wheels, axles, 
castings and forgings and can supply 
rivets and bolts of any standard size. 

With its complete shop devoted to 
building mine cars, Bethlehem can often 
save you time and expense by fabricat- 
ing new car bodies, or by cutting and 
punching car sides, bottoms, ends and 
other parts, ready for repair jobs in 
your own shops. This is of particular 
advantage if any wholesale car-repaif 
program is contemplated. 


Bethlehem Products for the Mining Industry: Rails... Steel Ties... Frogs, Switches, Switch Stands, Turn- 


outs and Special Trackwork . . . Track Bolts, Nuts, Spikes ... Mine Cars . 
Structural Shapes. . . Steel Construction . . 


.. Wheels, Axles ... Bars, Plates,. 
. Steel Timbering . . . Pipe, Boiler Tubes . . . Galvanized Roofing, 


Siding . . . Wire, Nails, Fence . .. Wire Rope, Strand .. : Drill Steel .. . Forgings... Castings . . . Pig Iron. 












yjyour June operations 


Steel Timbering 
lasts longer 


K A MATTER Of dollars-and-cents 
economy, many a main haulage 
should be timbered with steel beams 
for the horizontal members. One mine, 
which has used steel timbering for 20 
years, figures that wherever a main 
haulage will be used more than 14 years, 
steel is cheaper as well as better. 

No specific recommendations on 
sizes can be given without studying 
roof conditions. However, a 6-inch wide- 
flange beam, weighing 15!/, Ibs. per 
foot, is more than equivalent to an 
8x8 wood timber; an 8-inch 17-Ib. steel 
beam is stronger than an 8 x 10 timber. 

Bethlehem will be glad to make 
recommendations based on the load to 
be supported or on the type of steel 
beam to replace a satisfactory wood 
timber. In many cases such advice will 
save considerable money, particularly 
where rails have been used in place of 
beams with more economical sections. 





For tunnel work 
... Portable Track 


ORTABLE track sections often form a 
it practical way of advancing 
track than extension rails. When this is 
true, Bethlehem Steel Ties can be used 
to build up rugged, accurately gaged 
sections—4, 6, 8 or more feet in length. 

Bethlehem Steel Ties have riveted 
clips which set and hold the gage and 
lock the rail in place so firmly that sec- 
tions are rigid and sturdy. It takes only 
a few minutes to build up the sections, 
only a matter of seconds to bolt them 
to the track. 

When replacing this temporary track, 
steel ties of the same type can be used. 
They are faster to install, faster to re- 
move. They give the rails the firm base 
required by heavy loading machines. 
And they keep track to gage. Experi- 
ence shows that whenever track is re- 
laid frequently, steel ties will save 
enough within a few months to write 
off their entire cost. 


Rl 
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Lifetime wheels 
for Mine Cars 


Sa makes a forged-steel 
wheel for mine cars that will gener- 
ally last the life of the car itself. These 
wheels are tough as well as hard. They 
remain remarkably free from chipping, 
cracking, or broken flanges. Since they 
are interchangeable with other types 
of wheels, they can be used as replace- 
ments at any time as well as on new 
cars. 

Bethlehem Forged-Steel Wheels are 
designed to use any type of anti-fric- 
tion bearing. Mounted, with the bear- 
ing in place, they are practically dust- 
proof, and can be greased by the usual 
pressure-gun method. 

Quality steel axles are also made by 
Bethlehem for mine cars. Both the 
wheels and the axles are produced in 
the same plant as railway wheels and 
axles. Nearly fifty years of experience 
stands behind these Bethlehem mine- 
car wheels and axles. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 









ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE HY-TEST FEATURE 


ONE-PIECE BACK 


For foot-conforming comfort, 
flexibility and longer wear. 







4 df 


Outside View of Saf-eze One- 
piece Quarter 
1. No ripping at the back. 
2. No binding or rubbing in 
the tendons. 3. Norubbing 
in the heel. 
Inside View .. Note the smooth, glove- 
like inside fit of the one-piece seam- 
less quarter. No ridge or seam to cause 
friction blisters or discomfort. 
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H™* another reason why the men in your 
mines should wear Hy-Test Safety Shoes... 






the Saf-eze one-piece back. This smooth seamless 
section conforms snugly to the foot and gives 
dress shoe looks and comfort. It moves with 
the foot not against it... thus eliminating raw 
blistered heels. 





Saf-eze is exclusive with Hy-Test. So is the steel 


box toe with the patented anchor flange. This “TURRET TOP” TOE 
“turret top” has saved thousands of workers’ toes PROTECTION! : 
and thousands of compensation dollars. Hundreds of workers are A 
on their feet today because 
There are Hy-Test models especially suitable for Hy-Test Safety Shoes were SS 


on their feet the day “the 

accident” happened. Reason: this steel toe cap with 
Five lasts and complete range of sizes assure the patented anchor flange. The deep flange resists 
against spreading outward when struck and elimi- 
nates any sharp edge that could cut down through 
ing, illustrating, and pricing the complete line. sole materials, lower the box and imprison toes. 


al Y= T E $ yey 


Designed and Manufactured Exclusively by Hy-Test Division, 
The International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., The Nation's Largest Shoe Manufacturer 


each mining job...on the surface or underground. 


quick, proper fitting. Write for booklet describ- 
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Preparation plant of the Beckley 
Fire Creek Coal Company, Stana- 
ford, West Virginia. 













In the new preparation plant built by the Kanawha 
Manufacturing Company for the Beckley Fire 
Creek Coal Company, a 4x 12 foot Symons 
Screen was installed to remove the fines from the 
0 to I'4,” feed. The top deck has 3” x 4” slotted 
openings, while the lower deck is a conveying pan 
for collecting and carrying the fines forward to 
discharge into the conveyor beneath the screen. 
The upper deck is equipped with a vibrating dis- 
charge. With the Symons Screen set level, the 
low headroom required, closer sizing and less 
The flat Symons Screen is fur- degradation, it lends itself to modern preparation 


nished in a range of sizes and deck plant construction and higher standards of coal 
combinations to meet any require- 


ment for coal screening. screening. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Wisconsin 
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Want your equipment to weigh less 


last longer...do more work? 






Lightweight Cor-TEN boom saves new pier 


construction. To meet weight restrictions imposed 
by the limited supporting capacity cf the existing 
pier structure, drastic weight savings were effected 
in this side wall loading machine by building the 
boom of U-S-S Cor-TEn. 


Cor-TEN Mine Car Body weighs 25% less, 
carries approximately 26% more payload than a car 
body of similar dimensions built of standard struc- 
tural steel. Principal weight saving was accomplished 
by reducing thickness of sides and ends from 3/16” 
to 4%”, the floor from 5/16” to %”, without any 
reduction in strength or durability. 


Cor-TEN Elevator Buckets Last 40% Longer. 
82 Cor-TEN-built buckets in this coal washing plant 
elevate wet refuse, slate and other foreign material. 
In addition to the abrasion encountered when the 
buckets drag their load from the bottom of the eleva- 
tor, they are subjected to severe corrosive action due 
to alternate wet and dry conditions caused by 8-hour 
daily shutdown. 


penal yt 
rays, 





This symbol repre- 
sents the highest 
quality, the finest met- 
allurgical service. 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, 





Build it with 


U-S°S 


COR-TEN 


ECAUSE U-S-S Cor-Ten has a 
yield point approximately twice 

as high as ordinary structural steel and 
is 4 to 6 times more resistant to atmos- 
pheric corrosion, its most obvious ad- 
vantage in mining equipment is in re- 
ducing deadweight. And Cor-TEN has 
done a magnificent job in this respect. 
But Cor-TEN has other superiorities 
over structural quality steel. It is 
tougher, better able to resist impact, 
shock and vibration. Its abrasion re- 
sistance is almost one-third greater. 
That’s why you'll find “U-S-S Cor- 
TEN being used more and more, not 
alone to decrease the drag of dead- 
weight, but to increase the /ife of 
equipment — to fight corrosion — to 
decrease wear—to give added strength 
and durability to parts subjected to 


U-S-S Cor-Ten roofs a hoist room 2000 ft. 


underground. \%” corrugated U-S-S Conr-TEN 
sheets supported on cambered Cor-TEN I-beams, 
line this hoist room of the Sullivan Mining Co. mine 
at Gem, Idaho, built two miles into the mountain. 
Cor-TEN used in place of the concrete block con- 
struction originally planned, provides the {great 
strength required to withstand the hazards of falling 
rock and also assures superior resistance to the cor- 
rosive action of mine water. ‘‘U-S-S Cor-TEn,”’ say 
the owners, “‘has given very satisfactory service.” 


destructive stress and strain. 

A few such Cor-TEN applications 
are illustrated here. They were de- 
veloped by designers of coal mining 
equipment who were determined to 
use to the full extent the many ad- 
vantages this versatile steel offers. 

In your equipment there must be 
many places where U-S-S Cor-Ten 
steel will justify its use on a basis of 
economics. Where it will lengthen use- 
ful life — where it will give you an 
added sales feature — where it will 
show advantageously on the profit 
sheet of the user. 

All we ask is the opportunity to go 
over your designs with you—to show 
you what others have done—to prove 
how readily U-S-S Cor-TEn can be 
applied—and how little it costs to use. 


HIGH TENSILE STEELS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Warehouse Distributors 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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